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MODERN NOTES ON UPLAND SHOOTING. 
BY FRANK CAMPBELL MOLLER. 


Any fine early autumn morning when the farmers 
are cutting and sheaving the husks and cornstalks, 
one may hear the gregarious, cheery little quail, 
who loves the cultivated lands about the old home- 
stead. The first rattle of the ox-cart may start 
them from the stubble-field to the shelter of bog 
tussocks or of the cat-brier coppice by the spring 
drain in the meadow. 

The grouse, with plumed head and regal ruff 
about his shapely neck, whirls up with a noisy flight 
from its hiding-place beside the lumber path on the 
wooded hillside, where at evening the far-off tinkle 
of the cow-bell causes the farmer’s boy to grum- 
blingly trudge along the track of the past winter's 
logging, in search of the kine, wandering where the 
dusk is gathering under the mountain laurel and 
feathery pine. But the woodcock—that long-billed, 
night-loving bird, whose high set, big dreamy eyes 
mirror the moonlight in which he loves best to 
travel—is the least known of all our upland game 
birds in the mysterious gloom of his swamp-shaded 
life. 

The rapid and extensive growth of our large cities, in the vicinity of which most 
of us do our shooting, and the changes incident to such growth in the climate and 
topography of the surrounding country, have produced radical changes in the habits 
of several of our most valued species of game birds. “Frank Forester’ wrote in his 
“Field Sports,” thirty years ago, relative to the fall flight of woodcock, that “after a 
black frost not a bird is to be found in the country.” To-day, the main body of birds 
is not known to frequent the spring-fed ferny turf on the southern slope of the 
birch-clad hills, or to lie under the black-stalked alders that o’ershadow the stream 
in the meadow flat, until a good black frost has skimmed with thin ice the horse-trough 
in the stable-yard, or laid low the sturdy red and yellow dahlias in the kitchen-garden. 

In shooting woodcock during the autumn, the birds are rarely found in the same 
grounds whereon they bred in April and May, but in swampy woodlands, under whose 
shade, thick with undergrowth alders, sluggish streams creep through banks of soft 
loamy soil tufted with clumps of skunk-cabbage and rank ferns, I have known 
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THE WOODCOCK'S VESPER FLIGHT. 


them to remain late in July, until they left 
for the moulting-grounds. 

It was,and to many is still, a matter of 
speculation why woodcock disappear from 
their midsummer haunts. 

The absence of the few woodcock hatched 
and matured, which have escaped legal 
or illegal shooting, as certain States may 
hold the law, may readily be accounted for. 
They merely betake themselves, scattering- 
ly and singly, to the drains on the moun- 
tain side, or to the thick covert dells where 
the fern-beds, watered by some rock-born 
spring, grow luxuriantly in the damp shade 
of black birch and giant rhododendron. 
Theie I have shot them in the pin-feather 
of the August moult; there I have found 
them while beating for ruffed grouse in 
September ; there many remain until some 
one tramping the hills, with gun and dog, 
in “cheery nut-brown October,’ finds 
them on what is designated “early fall 
ground.” 


Later, as the nights become colder, under 
the full moon and frosty breath of the 
queen of the autumn months, they descend 
to like lyings lower in the valley, especially 
to the neighborhood of bright streams of 
running water bordered by high turfy 
banks and shaded by saplings and second 
growths. At this season they no longer 
particularly affect the mud-lined streams 
of the swamp woodlands. Here the worms 
have burrowed from the frost, which may 
lie all day under the cold, darksome thicket, 
too far for even the woodcock’s long, 
searching bill. The “flight birds” will 
now be found on the springy, mossy turf 
that covers the alder and birch-roots, and 
where the little angle-worms lie close under 
an earthy carpet, warmed here and there 
by stray rays of mellow sunlight stealing 
through the half-denuded branches of the 
spinney stretching beside the murmuring 
water. 

The birds which in the spring migrated 
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farther to the north and there bred, return 
in the autumn by short nightly journeys 
and reappear day by day in the local 
coverts. 

This passing flight lasts about three 
weeks. It commences, generally, with the 
full of the moon which ushers out Oct- 
ober or lights up, in fitful gleams, the 
cloud-swept early November night, when 
the hoar-frost lies long into the day under 
the shadow of barn, tree, and stone-wall. 
The moonlight itself, however, is not, as 
commonly supposed, essential to the south- 
ern migration of the woodcock, although 
they are in some way influenced by the 
phases of the orb itself. In the autumn of 
77, which, by the way, was a very poor one 
for this species of sport, I found the only 
flight of consequence on my old shooting- 
grounds during a week of incessant rain 
and nights of inky darkness, but at a time 
when the moon, had it been visible, would 
have shone in its third quarter. The main 
body of woodcock shape their migratory 
course by the line of some long, broad body 
of water, independent of the little brooks 
and rivulets, beside which they may pitch 
as they turn off to rest in the wilds of the 
back country. Along the Hudson, for in- 
stance, opposite Yonkers, and the Connec- 
ticut side of Long Island Sound, many 
cock are shot every fall where a bird is 
never seen in the summer months. By the 
end of November, the flight has passed 
south of the Jersey swamps, albeit an oc- 
casional bird may be started for a week or 
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two later by some warm, sheltered spring- 
hole. I have killed stray, big, strong-flying 
birds—those of white forehead, jet-black bills 
and pink-colored,thickly-feathered thighs— 
as they whirled up into the first snowstorm 
of the season under the leaden sky of a 
Thanksgiving afternoon by a Putnam coun- 
ty pond, the shores of which were ice- 
coated. 

Is there any truth in the theories ex- 
pounded thirty years ago and advocated 
to-day by those who fail to find woodcock 
in August and September, that there is a 
second general migration still farther 
northward ; or else a general gathering on 
the nearest mountain-tops in the vicinity ? 
If so,why have we not heard, during all these 
past years of sporting, travel and explora- 
tion, of August flights over the Canadian 
border or in the Hudson Bay Country ; 
or, in the other case, of large collective 
“ moults ” on our local mountains? 

In August a few of these birds undoubt- 
edly remain in their early summer lyings. 
During this month a low-lying corn-field 
within easy flight of the neighboring 
swamp, is a favorite resort for them, par- 
ticularly after a rain-storm has softened up 
the rich, deeply furrowed mould between 
the rows of green stalks. Here, if the corn 
reaches above one’s head, it is often impos- 
sible to catch a glimpse of the cocks when 
they rise from the row parallel to the one 
followed by the gun. But good sport may 
sometimes be had in such places by one of 
the party, with a dog, beating the field, 
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while the other stands on top of the 
encompassing stone-wall. An easy shot is 
obtained at the bird swiftly winging across 
the broad-leaved stalks, which sway, with 
their heavily fruited, tasseled ears, a mass 
of emerald light and green shadow in the 
summer wind. 

Again, where the patches of standing 
blackberries grow in semi-open reaches of 
the swamp side, or a dwarf apple-tree drops 
its small juicy fruit on some little elevation 
of rich soil by the old snake-fence running 
through the brake, a moulting August 
woodcock may often be found. Here he 
loves to probe his bill into the succulent 
recesses of the cool, worm-eaten fruit, and 
riot in the supply of ants their decay 
furnishes. A couple of hundred yards 
away the muddy shores of the stream may 
contain numberless borings made over- 
night; but not a bird will be started 
in beating along the banks where they 
were always flushed a few weeks earlier in 
the season. The presence of fresh tracks 
and patches of swamp earth  honey- 
combed with billings, and the absence of 
the birds, have puzzled many sportsmen in 
that most unsatisfactory of all sports— 
August woodcocking. Such are some of 
the vagaries of the woodcock. 

On being flushed in the covert, he 
springs, with his ¢remo/o, rising whistle, 
about ten feet in the air—just high enough 
to clear the willows and alders, and glides 
over the undergrowth and between the 
oak and maple tops for fifty or sixty yards. 
Then as his high set, and, by day, short- 
sighted eyes discern some giade or open- 
ing in the coppice, he turns quickly, and 
darting suddenly down, runs two or three 
feet into the covert shades. Woodcock, 
unlike quail and grouse, never force their 
way through the thicket when alighting, 
but always seek to drop in some cleared 
spot on the edge of the brake. A know- 
ledge of this fact is most essential to mark 
them properly. The oftener this bird is 
flushed, the wilder is each successive rise, 
and longer the following flight. If not 
killed on the third or fourth finding he will 
vacate altogether the shelter of the swamp, 
and drop perhaps in some perfectly open 
field far up the hillside. When a bird once 
quits the swamp, thoroughly frightened 
away, it is useless to hunt for it more until 
it has had achance to return in the still quiet 
of the night to the old feeding haunts, which 
before late Autumn it is nearly certain to 
do; but a flight bird lost in this way never 
returns again to the same covert. 
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A woodcock, when only wing-tipped, 
rarely, if ever, runs like other game birds 
after falling to earth, but squats as con- 
cealed as may be within a few feet of where 
he fell, and watches with big round eyes 
the pointer sent to retrieve. He seems 
wisely aware of the generally fruitless ac- 
tions which cause a slightly wounded quail 
or grouse to lead the setters a long, puz- 
zling foot-scent before it is seized between 
the red, saliva-coated lips of the trailing 
dog. A quick turn of the sportsman’s 
wrist, and death comes quickly and merci- 
fully with the dislocation of the neck ; the 
lids half close over the bright eyes, and a 
convulsive shudder shakes a few feathers 
flying earthward, or to lodge on one’s 
shooting jacket. 

Those who go for summer woodcock 
shooting must be on the ground the first 
few days, as the birds, when once shot off, 
are not replaced by others as in the autumn 
flight. The scattered and diverse lyings 
affected in August and September will 
hardly repay one for a trip into the country 
for the express purpose of woodcocking, 
though during the latter month it may be 
combined with ruffed grouse or “ par- 
tridge ’’ shooting, under a hot sun and in 
the thickest covert from which, for a month 
yet, no leaves will fall. But if one is resi- 
dent, at the time, at a country house about 
which there are fair coverts, an early morn- 
ing or late afternoon tramp after woodcock 
and grouse may yield an agreeable change 
from the monotony of the tennis-court or the 
glare of the black bass pond. It may also 
resuit in most acceptable adjuncts to the 
next day’s dinner table. It surely will, at 
least, render one as anxious for the cold 
shower tub and fresh raiment as an hour 
on the river with the sculls or a bout with 
the gloves at the end of the billiard-rocm. 

It will take you past the nooks where 
cattle stand knee-deep in_ willow-shaded 
streams ; where the wild-roses exhale a per- 
fumed heat at the edge of the tangled brake. 
Ascending the dark ravine where the 
breath of fragrant pines is borne along on 
the gentle rush of water, you reach the 
stream head on a flat in the mountain side. 
Here, between the fluffy white tresses 
of the trailing clematis, which hang in 
transparent veils from mountain laurel to 
silvery birch, the country side rolls away 
in the sizzling heat along the valley, the 
summer wind caresses your Heated brow, 
the ferns wave at your feet, you are in the 
September home of the grouse and wood- 
cock. For the late summer drought 














always forces the former bird from the dry 
slopes to the spring-watered gullies. The 
flesh of the moulting woodcock is as good, 
and his flight as strong as in the month of 
July, but his winging is lazy and his in- 
stinct dull compared with the full-feathered, 
sagacious October bird. 

The acme of woodcock shooting comes 
with the autumn flight, which, alas! is be- 
coming smaller and smaller every year. I 
always time my annual fall outing to include, 
in its four weeks’ scope, the swift-flying, full- 
plumaged woodcock. In the aider cop- 
pice, which lies a patch of dismal brown 
between the red and gold of the wooded 
hill-slope and the running blue of the 
meadow stream, one may flush our three 
varieties of upland game, woodcock, quail 
and grouse, within gunshot of one another, 
and perchance see the red-brown hare 
scurry away over the dead leaves covering 
the most bottomland. 

I have often noticed, in current sporting 
publications, descriptions of ruffed grouse 
or “partridge” shooting in counties 
neighboring to New York or Boston, 
wherein, amid glowing delineations of 
October coloring, atmospheric effects and 
rural settings, the dogs always managed to 
secure points before the first rise of these 
birds. For myself, shooting within a hun- 
dred miles or so of our Eastern cities, and 
with the best adapted dogs, I am rarely 
able to obtain points on matured grouse 
after they have left the maternal guidance 
and straggle about their wild and rugged 
solitudes either singly or in twos or threes. 
Naturally, in this paper devoted to country 
sport, all references are excluded to_ those 
tamer birds of tree-alighting proclivities, 
which furnish but few opportunities for 
wing-shooting in the Adirondack woods 
and the Maine and New Hampshire wil- 
dernesses. The grouse of our adjacent 
rural counties rarely tree. 

In early September, when the coverts 
hang thick and unthinned by the frosts, 
and the packs are yet unbroken, and up to 
the time unmolested, they admit of a close 
approach of the dog and gun. On being 
flushed, they scatter and lie as closely as 
quail in a hedgerow, but the full-grown and 
educated October bird, with his largely de- 
veloped aural cavities, will spring up forty 
and, aye, sometimes seventy yards ahead of 
the dog, which he hears pattering over the 
crackling dead leaves. It is this first wild 
rise that loses this magnificent bird to 
many unobservant sportsmen. Take his 
line, which may be indicated but by the 
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shadow of a wing, gliding through the 
woodland. Follow it. The ruffed grouse 
invariably fly in a direct line, making only 
a short curve to the right or left as they 
lower their flight in alighting. Now keep 
the dog at “heel” until the bird flushes 
again of his own accord, and this time per- 
haps within gunshot. 

With the grouse, unlike the woodcock, 
each successive flight is shorter, and he 
lies correspondingly closer. If not found 
to flush up with his noisy, defiant hurtling 
after the second or third moving, the 
sportsman should order on the dog to 
beat the ground whereabout you have 
marked him down or think he has probably 
alighted. Here, thoroughly frightened at 
last, he may be kicked up almost under- 
neath the dog’s nose, which is now held 
low and close over the steaming scent. 
Your sportsmanship has triumphed. You 
have a ruffed grouse lying to a point. 
Now step up, flush and kill him if you can, 
as he whirs with the accompanying thunder 
of his rise through the wall of mountain 
laurel and sails with outstretched pinions 
and fan-like tail up and between the hem- 
lock tops. Comparatively few grouse are 
shot over a full point. I kill the majority 
of those birds that I bag as they rise wild, 
and my dog is either following at heel or 
beating at close range. In this sort of 
shooting, the setter’s or pointer’s utility is 
in most cases limited to retrieving or to 
trailing the wounded. 

Ruffed grouse are uncertain birds to find 
in any stated haunt. Although the lives of 
most of them are spent within a square 
mile or two of the hillside whereon they 
were hatched, they do a vast amount of 
traveling about the home coverts, wander- 
ing down the mountain’ to the swampy 
woodland ; sometimes sunning themselves 
in an old rag field ; wallowing in the warm 
dust of the lumber track as it crosses the 
sunlit clearing, or where a secluded buck- 
wheat stubble fringes the wooded hilltop. 
The early autumn droughts may force them 
from the hills to the bog-tufted swamp 
where thick covert is afforded by dense 
undergrowths of rhododendron and alder, 
and the juicy poke-berries hang close by 
the ground. The cold nights of late 
autumn will have the same effect. Yet on 
the same morning that one has been started 
in such places you, perhaps, continue your 
beat up the warm southeastern slope of 
an adjacent hill. Here, in softly measured 
cadence, the odorous breath of whispering 
pines caresses the velvety bloom on the 
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little frost-grapes’ cheek. Beneath those 
tangled, sweetly smelling vines the grouse 
loves to lie with his crop full of the lusci- 
ous purple globules. Here the increasing 
power of the rays of the heightening sun 
steals through the twisted stems, warming 
luxuriously the dead moss and _ leaves 
whereon the big-breasted bird is squatting 
with the black, velvet-like gloss of his out- 
standing ruffs tipped with the early golden 
light. Onsuch ground I have some morn- 
ings started twelve or fifteen of these 
birds, and where the following day not one 
was to be found. 

Old grouse, when ousted often from fre- 
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bird lie sufficiently close. But he will de- 
pend mainly on the other guns to render 
an account of the birds thus driven past 
the openings. 

There is no other branch of sport which 
calls for more acquaintance with the coun- 
try-side, knowledge of the secrets of rural 
field-craft, patience and unlimited powers 
of rough walking than beating for October 
and November grouse. Absolute silence 
is indispensable. Nothing startles this 
bird so much as the sound of human voice. 
This I have discovered often to my cost ; 
for when I have been following the course 
of some wild grouse, a loud call or an- 





quented haunts, form certain courses of 
flight as well as the wild deer that have 
their forest “runs.” The only killing way 
to hunt these birds is, when two or three 
are of the shooting party, to post the guns 
along the covert side, by wooded paths and 
glades, past which you know, from previous 
observation, that they will fly when started. 
Then, when time has elapsed for the men 
to gain their vantage points, the handler of 
the dogs, crashing through the brush, 
takes his chance for a snap shot should a 
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swer to my companion would again start it 
up out of gunshot. Had I remained quiet 
I might have approached to within twenty 
or thirty yards. The experience of past 
years has taught me never to set out for 
the exclusive purpose of ruffed grouse or 
“ partridge ” shooting, as it is more com- 
monly called. It is too uncertain. How- 
ever, Iam glad enough to Shoot at them 
when flushed from the mixed covert of 
quail or woodcock ground, or to follow 
them into their indigenous thickets when 
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such lie in the line of my beat for the other 
game of the uplands. 

I have-in recollection a perfect day in 
November. One of those hazy Indian 
summer noons—a blending of swiftly-mov- 
ing cloud-cast shadow and golden sun- 
light, stippling with changing yellow lights 
the browns and madders of the landscape. 
We were coming down the faded green 
slope of a pasture hill on the other side of 
which we had been having good sport with 
the quail as they rose over the cat-briers 
and withered flags of a moist bottom val- 
ley. A dense swamp woodland lay before 
us. Across the northern end ran a wide 
cow-path with a rotting corduroy bridge 
spanning the tree-hidden stream. In this 
little triangular-shaped end I had, the pre- 
vious day, flushed a grouse amid the matted 
vines and closely-growing osiers. I could 
not see where he went, but surmised that he 
cleared the outside bogs and surrounding 
open fields and sought refuge on the hill 
beyond. 

We stood on the bridge and in low 
voices made our plans. One, with the 
dog, was to work through the thicket on 
either side of the shallow stream. Another 
was to follow the open on the cleared slope 
beyond and keep, as near as he could judge, 
about thirty yards ahead of where the dogs 
should be working. Grouse, when flushed, 
rarely quarter back. I, after exchanging 
the No. 10 quail shot in my left choked- 
bore barrel for a shell loaded with No. 6, 
backed with coarse, strong powder, followed 
the field along the right edge of the swamp. 

Beyond the apex of this three-cornered 
woodland the stream emerged, to flow in 
winding course through flats of dun-colored 
stubble or the dead green of the frost- 
killed meadows. Afar off, beyond a snake- 
fenced lane crossing the meadows, gabled 
roofs and brick chimney-pots showed above 
brown orchard tops. The only sounds that 
broke the golden silence of that autumn 
noon were the harsh, metallic tinkle of the 
blue-jay, or the sonorous caw of the crows 
flocking toward a distant mountain. The 
washed-out green of the pines against the 
dark rust of the hills,and the warm red 
flanks of the yoked oxen standing in a 
brown fallow field were the only pronounced 
bits of coloring in that neutral-tinted land- 
scape. All this I saw as I walked by the 
covert side. Did I not see such sights, and 
were it not for the picturesque adjuncts of 
field sporting, shooting to me would prove 
amere butchery. Its attendant excitement 
would be found as well behind the pigeon 
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traps as ina fifteen-mile gloriously exhilar- 
ating tramp in quest of the charming dis- 
traction amid romantic and harmonizing 
surroundings. 

But now comes a low whistle from within 
the covert. It is a signal to ask our 
positions as a necessary precaution for 
mutual safety, as the high covert con- 
ceals each one of us from the other. I 
reply with the soft call of the quail; to 
answer by voice would stop the grouse, 
should one be ahead of us, from breaking 
cover on this side. ‘Careful, Dash,” says 
a low voice from the break. Then one can 
just make out the orange and white body 
of the pointer as he nears a thinning in the 
brown-stemmed undergrowth, only to round 
back and creep out of sight with slow and 
stealthy pace. He is evidently drawing on 
a running bird. Now a whirring is heard 
in the thicket, followed by the loud call of 
“Mark !” Will he come out over this edge? 
one anxiously asks himself as the gun is 
held well out, while the right hand grasps 
the pistol-grip and the nervous forefinger 
hovers between guard and trigger. 

Then a speeding feathered object darts 
out about thirty yards ahead, having gained, 
in the rising angle of his flight, the heights 
of the maple-tops. It gives one that high, 
open and perfectly unobstructed shot, as a 
rule only offered by the wild duck as he flies 
past your “blind” over some watery waste. 
The gun is pitched well ahead of him as he 
is speeding high across the field toward the 
woodland on the ridge. As the trigger is 
pressed and the piece instinctively lowered, 
one perceives an immediate cringing as a 
few feathers drift away from the mass mov- 
ing forward by its previous momentum. 
Then it suddenly seems to, collapse and 
topples over, and with down-hanging neck 
and a broken pinion fluttering uppermost 
in its light resistance to the air, it falls 
earthward to flutter for a few seconds with 
a convulsive kicking of its heavily feath- 
ered thighs. Such is the killing of a wary 
old cock-grouse. 

These birds are supposed to be the hard- 
est to kill of any that fly over the uplands, 
but, for myself, I know that I miss, propor- 
tionately, more quail in thick covert than 
“partridges.” The latter bird will rise, al- 
most always, to an angle of thirty degrees, 
as he darts upward, giving one a chance to 
shoot as he ascends to the height of the 
undergrowth, or else his big body and 
powerful winging leave a surging wake to 
fire into through the covert wall, so as to kill 
him, perhaps, when he has entirely passed 
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from sight. The woodcock will have to 
top the alders before gliding away, and fly- 
ing across a bit of open is the easiest bird 
of the three to kill. But a quail, in a dense 
thicket-bottom, will start from beneath 
one’s feet, skim close to the ground, be- 
tween the stalks of the undergrowth, and is 
lost to sight in a second. In the open bogs 
and stubbles, quail afford comparatively 
easy shooting. I have noticed men who 
are capital covert shots at woodcock and 
partridge—high-flying birds—often shoot 
indifferently at quail, as they mostly hold 
under this bird, whose flight is rarely higher 
than four feet from the ground. 

Quail in our Eastern States are the most 
uncertain to find, as to time and place, of 
all our upland game. You flush a bevy in 
a stubble or boggy bottom one morning, yet 
the next day or for the next week, perhaps, 
fail to find the same lot again, although 
you may be certain that they have not wan- 
dered a mile away from the farmstead. 
You may be always sure to find woodcock 
in the same seasonable lying in summer or 
late autumn if there are any birds at all in 
the country, but the quail can live and feed 
almost anywhere. 

This peculiarity is well noticed while 
looking for partridges and woodcock in 
September and early October. You know 
that several birds have mated in the 
vicinity, and have heard their cheery 
calls in the soft spring eventide, but in 
October one finds them not where in the 
latter part of the season of past years they 
were always flushed. 

Where are they? Everywhere! In 
the orchards, on the hill-sides, where the 
grasshoppers whiz and the crickets chirp. 
Shooting has not yet driven them to the 
shelter of the thicket-bottom, or cold 


nights killed all insect life and forced 
them to live between the stubble-fields 
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for their feed of grain and seed, and the 
bog-meadow for warm shelter at night, 
or to the swamp or cat-brier thicket for a 
harbor against the sportsmen of the earth 
and the hawks of the air. Until the frost 
has smothered the nocturnal note of the 
katydid, the flesh of the quail is soft and 
squashy. 

At this time of the year you may have 
hunted all over the farm for a bevy known 
to frequent its shelter,even worked again, 
perhaps, that little woodcock swale where 
you found them yesterday at noontime, 
where they had doubtless run in to drink, 
and to lie snugly hidden until the long 
shadows falling across the old fields should 
warn them that supper-time was at hand. 
You kennel your dogs—quail shooting is 
the only sport in the East in which a man 
can work two dogs with advantage, one be- 
ing all that is needed on the wild grouse or 
solitary, thicket-loving woodcock—and as 
your pen lies idly in your hand, as you look 
an hour or two later, from your study win- 
dow, over the autumn landscape, you hear 
their plaintive call from among the corn- 
stalks yet standing in your garden. Such 
are the vagaries of the quail of the Eastern 
uplands. 

I have not intended in the foregoing to 
express any ornithological detail descrip- 
tive of haunt and habit which may be 
found in any of the works on field sports— 
mainly compiled, at veracious length, from 
Audubon or Wilson. Nor have I intended 
to give any rules for general guidance of 
sportsmen, but simply to state some pecul- 
iar characteristics which may aid some one, 
who has had less opportunities for observa- 
tion than has the writer, to add, in the com- 
ing shooting season, a bird or two more to 
his bag in the course of the day, than if he 
were not cognizant of some “ Modern 
Notes on Upland Shooting.” 
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TO MY CRICKET BAT. 


» LD cricket bat! ten thousand times the ball repulsed 
Has felt thy stinging blow, and baffled, rolled away 
Only to return again with fierce and swift assault 
And find thee ever watchful guardian of my wicket. 
What battle-scars more honorable than these thy dents? 
What wounds more glorious than these upon thy scarred 

and beaten face ? 
’Tis true thou hast at times made some bad strokes, 
But mine, not thine, the error was; my failing eye, 
My nerveless arm and weakening wrist the error made, 
And took away from thee the courage to play well. 
But now, thy many battles fought, I’ll sing thy praise, 
Attune my lay to make thy memory famous ; 
Like bard of olden time, I’ll tell what thou hast done 
In loud exulting strain, and metre of heroic length. 








Each withe and strip which gives thy handle strength. 
Has knit together, closer, firmer, till, conjoined 

In one grand perfect piece—a paragon of bats, 

A trusty blade which bowlers must respect. 

And is thy service ended? Nay—not so! 

My sinews grip thee with an iron strength, 


' 


OLD thee aloft, and make each fancied stroke 
With which thou oft has played the suffering ball. 
I feel thee cut and draw, and smartly “snick”’ to leg, 
Clap sudden down, and block a “ Yorker’”’ fast. 
I swing thee thus about, and mark the drive 
Which, o’er the boundary flying, scores me “ six.” 
Thy service is not ended—nay, thy heart would break, 
Each crack and seam upon thy face would wider grow 
Like aged wrinkles, if I pensioned thee ; 
While I, in future, vainly would thine equal seek. 
Nay, nay, my brave old bat! I’ll play with thee 
As long as life and sinew give me strength ; 
And when upon the fateful book of life 
My final score is made, my wickets down, 
And God, the mighty umpire, calls me home, 


"LL take thee in my hand, good, brave old bat! 
Walk slowly from the field and wave good-bye, 
Then lay me down, my cricket armor on, 

And with thee for my pillow, fall asleep. 


Howard Mac Nutt. 
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RACING 
BY FRANCIS 


“‘Quadrupedante putrem sonitu 






E quick and step 
up, gen’lm’n, for 
here yer are, on- 
ly ten cents for 
five rings, and 
ev'ry stick yer 
ring’s yer werry 
own.” 

“* Now you see 
it and now you 
don’t see it. 
Who'll find the 
slippery pea?” 

‘““Now then, 
gents, don’t get 
skeared and miss. yer 
chances. Who’ll buy 
the package for five 
dollars? Yer saw me 
put a ten in it. Thank 
ye, sir ; please show ’em 
what they’ve missed.” 

A Babel, indeed. 
Such sounds rising high 
above all others, as 
their object, money-making, is ever upper- 
most in men’s minds. 

An uncompromising plank fence sur- 
rounding a sandy patch of ground, a half- 
mile track full of holes, a gaunt edifice 
purporting to be a grand-stand, some 
roughly-made loose-boxes and cattle-pens 
round a portion of the fence, all enveloped 
in sand and dust—these things constitute 
the average fair-ground of the 
South. 

To suppose that such an annual 
celebration indicates a township of 
much life, or even with the popula- 
tion of many an English village, is 
a great mistake. Places of six or 
seven hundred inhabitants, half a 
dozen stores, and as many bars, re- 
joice in a fair, but what in the 
world keeps them going, unless it__ 
be the innate love of a Southerner 
for a “running horse,” is past com- 
prehension. At the same time the 
inhabitants of the district seldom 
enter a horse, except for a saddle- 
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quatit ungula campum.”—VIRGIL. 


horse race, and it is left for a few individ- 
uals of chronic impecuniosity and nomad 
habits to bring horses to fill the various 
races. 

As might be expected from the value of 
the premiums offered—and these seldom 
run as high as $150—the quality of the 
horses which compete is not very great. 
It requires a horse capable of winning a 
good many of these races to make his ex- 
penses.; and by the time that an owner has 
paid the railway fares for his horses, their 
attendants and himself, his own hotel biil, 


the boys’ wages and feed bill, entries for ~ 


the races, fodder bili, and the hundred and 
one items which always crop up, there is 
no large margin left, even if his luck be 
good. 

The wandering, free life, however, which 
it affords tempts more than might be ex- 
pected to “follow the races,” and among 
them a good many “ Britishers.” These are 
mostly young fellows keen on sport, who, 
though of scanty purse, are anxious to see 
a horse win a race under their colors, even 
in so minora sphere. Some who do it more 
for the sake of the sport than anything else, 
and can afford to do so, live fairly com- 
fortably in the hotels, such as they are, but 
others have recourse to a tent pitched in 
the fair grounds, or an extempore bed in 
the loose box which is appropriated for 
“saddle and fodder room.” 

For a young and healthy man who has 
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grown rather tired of the restraints of 
society drawing-rooms, a worse autumn 
holiday may be imagined than to take two 
or three good second or third rate race- 
horses round to these fairs, and to lead’ for 
a while, in the beautiful fall weather of the 
South, an untrammeled out-of-door exist- 
ence. The society may not be very choice, 
but it may prove a profitable change. 
After conversation supported on the slen- 
der topics which keep the minds of society 
people alive, it is a bracing tonic to hear a 
tough old member of the trotting-horse 
fraternity descant on the ups and downs of 
existence, or to hear a man, “strapping” a 
horse for a mere pittance, tell how his 
horses won sundry races, and what a good 
time he had over at such and such a place, 
evidently in the fullest assurance that 
another turn of Fortune’s wheel will place 
him once more in a position to seek similar 
amusements. 

If a man be not afraid of the proverbial 
“touching of pitch,’ much entertainment 
may be derived from the many who do not 
know one end of a horse from the other, 
and yet “follow the races.” A mixed lot 
these are—“fakirs” of all kinds, sellers of 
the noted soap wrapped up in bills of (very) 
varying amounts, thimble and pea men, 
peddlers and hucksters of all kinds, many 
not above picking a pocket if occasion 
offer. Not a few have seen better days, of 
whom some, by no means the most select, 
are Englishmen of good education. 

These people work in gangs. The 
“boss,” often a man of considerable capi- 
tal, buys the requisite “ permits” for them 
to pursue their more or less rascally call- 
ings in the fair grounds and takes a per- 
centage of the money made. Besides this, 
he keeps a supervising eye on his men, or 
lends them a helping hand by acting as 
“bonnet.” The position of “bonnet” or 
“capper” is a very important one to these 
chevaliers d'industrte —he it is who acts 
the simple countryman who, guilelessly 
putting up his cash, reaps marvelous prof- 
its, whereby the unwary are ensnared. 

One of the “bosses,” an Englishman by 
birth, was a man of some standing in the 
city of his adoption and maintained his 
wife and family in very good style, keeping 
the nature of his occupation a profound 
secret from them and his neighbors. His 
was a particularly smart gang, by no means 
too scrupulous, and possessed of deft fin- 
gers, ready for anything from picking a 
pocket to “running a wheel.” 

Another class, a shade better than these, 
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are the professional gamblers. They pay 
a large amount for their permit to the 


7 authorities and are then allowed to estab- 


lish their banks in the grounds. At nights 
they generally run one in the town. Some 
of them are such shrewd, level-headed 
men that, if they had chosen to exercise 
their abilities on an honest calling, they 
would scarcely have failed to die rich and 
respected citizens. They vary their regu- 
lar business by selling pools, etc., but of 
bookmaking proper there is but little, and, 
as a matter of fact, there never is much 
outside speculation on the races, and the 
money value of the premiums is the only 
thing to be relied on. 

The races at these small fairs are gener- 
ally “catchweight”’ affairs, and all power is 
vested in the judges, though at some of the 
larger, as at the now abolished meeting at 
Richmond, Va., some special rules are used ; 
there the races were run under the Mary- 
land Jockey Club Rules. The distances 
are: Mile heats (two in three), mile scur- 
ries or dashes, half-mile heats, and some- 
times half-mile scurries. It will be seen 
that generally the arrangements are primi- 
tive and simple. The premiums offered 
are very small, from fifty to one hundred 
dollars. The races are, asa rule, run on 
so villainous a track that no one would 
care to enter a really valuable horse. Un- 
der no circumstances can a half-mile track 
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—and these are almost invariably of that 
distance—be considered quite safe for a 
horse. The curves are too abrupt, causing 
danger of a horse falling, even if the track 
be in perfect order. So on such as these, 
rough and of such imperfect formation, 
that some quite sharp angles are left, it is 
no wonder that accidents frequently occur. 

Of course, no man can afford to take a 
first-class jockey about with him to such 
meetings. ‘This and the practice of run- 
ning at catch-weights keep men on the gui 
vive to pick up small colored boys, some of 
whom nature seems to have endowed with 
a special power of sticking to a horse. The 
recognized jockey costume is by no means 
de rigeur, and while most‘owners have some 
kind of cap and jacket for the boys, but 
few take the trouble or go to the expense 
of fitting them out in the regulation white 
breeches and top-boots. Some striking 
toilets are the consequence. A small nig- 
ger boy, in racing cap and jacket several 
sizes too large for him, with a tattered pair 
of pants, no shoes or stockings, and spurs 
strapped to his naked heels, is a sight to 
make a fashionable jockey shudder. These 
boys, however, have been accustomed to 
horses since they could toddle, and though 
utterly ignorant of the niceties of jockey- 
ship, will stay on the back of anything, and 
after their fashion ride from start to finish. 

Some few years ago I started on a tour 
of some of the Virginia fairs. 

My entourage consisted of a trainer, a lad 
—half-groom, half-jockey—and a colored 
boy, three horses and a bull-dog. 

The best representative of my stable was 
a chestnut gelding, ‘“Cheroot,” six years 
old. This horse I had picked up by 
chance, buying him, for a hack, but closer 
acquaintance showed him to be worth train- 
ing. Not quite thoroughbred, he was a 
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nice upstanding animal, about 15.3 hands, 
rather light in bone, but with a great deal 
of power, hocks well let down, and a very 
good shoulder. He was capable of doing 
a mile in very respectable time ; and during 
that season, starting in eleven races, he 
won nine. 

My next best representative was “ Jump- 
ing Jimmy,” a little brown gelding of just 
fifteen hands, compactly made, not fast, 
but able to jump almost anything. The 
last was “ Sleepy Sally,” the only thorough- 
bred, but the worst of the lot. She was by 
no means a bad one to look at, but a verit- 
able “flat-catcher,” for she could not or 
would not try an inch, except occasionally, 
when for half a mile she could go with 
anything. 

My bulldog, “Jumbo,” was a very im- 
portant factor in our party. The original 
idea in taking him was as a guard, but, in- 
deed, he served to keep us all amused. Of 
unprepossessing exterior, white except for 
a patch over one eye, the other being ina 
perpetual state of red weakness, he had a 
most original and trustworthy nature. 
While quite content to be good friends 
with every man, woman and child—with a 
view to stray meals—he was thoroughly 
determined that no liberties should be 
taken with my property. Had any stranger 
tried to make a forcible entrance into the 
tent in my absence, it would have gone 
hard with him. Jumbo was nearly re- 
sponsible for the death of one old lady 
from sheer fright. She apparently was 
overcome with curiosity as to what kind of 
an edifice the tent could be, and was irre- 
sistibly drawn to put her head inside. 
Jumbo was peacefully snoring in his 
usual style on a horse-cloth in the corner, 
but suddenly waking to a sense of his re- 
sponsibilities, he made one jump to the 
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door of the tent. He had no further in- 
tention of harming her, but the poor old 
dame emitted one awful yell and fled with- 
out daring to look back. 

He was a dog of enterprising character, 
and when off duty, made it his practice to 
stroll around, making human _ acquaint- 
ances and picking up odd meals ; then, hav- 
ing found out and visited everybody worth 
knowing, he would come back to business 
with a figure resembling a beer barrel. 

I opened my campaign at a small fair, 
which promised to be and was a ‘*Tom 
Tiddler’s ground” for me, only, unfor- 
tunately, the total amount of gold and 
silver lying about was very small; but of 
what there was most fell to my share. 

I had with me a tent for sleeping pur- 
poses. This, if one determines to avoid 
hotels, is a better plan than sleeping in a 
loose box. ‘The latter, till one gets broken 
to it, is very uncomfortable, the noise of 
the horses keeping one awake, and in such 
badly-constructed places as most of these 
stables are the smell is very unpleasant. 
In a tent, as long as the weather is fine, 
one can make one’s self very comfortable. 
Life spent in this way was very pleasant, 
if not profitable. The programme of a 
day was much as follows: 

With the sun we would get up, and after 
a rudimentary toilet and the least possible 
taste of the “cratur,” to keep out the 
morning damp, would go over to the 


stables and see that the horses were fed. 


properly, z.¢., had their modicum of oats, 
about two quarts, and a few mouthfuls of 
water before their exercise. As the sun 
was rising, the horses would come out and 
begin their morning work, while a cigar- 
ette or two were consumed to help the ap- 
petite. About the regulation work for the 
horses was to walk fora half-hour, then trot 
about two miles, and perhaps after canter- 
ing a mile they might havea “spin.” This, 
however, varied according to what races 
they had'to run. 

Then, while the horses were brought in, 
rubbed down, had their bandages put on, 
and were given the rest of their morning 
feed, we would stroll off to the tent, and 
after a good “sluicing” from a stable 
bucket and the completion of a rather 
more elaborate toilet, would tackle the 
breakfast, which had been meanwhile pre- 
pared at the little stove outside the tent. 
It was not, as a rule, a luxurious meal, but 
it is wonderful how well even a tough beef- 
steak will go down when eaten in this a/ 
Jresco manner. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF EXISTENCE, 


The remainder of the morning had no 
particular occupation, but the time passed 
pleasantly enough in a stroll round the 
grounds, watching the judging of the 
cattle and criticising the country visitors, 
or in a walk about the town. If one choose 
to remain about the stables, many absurd 
remarks might be overheard from the 
country folks, who kept peeping in at the 
doors. 

Next door to my horses was a trotter of 
uncertain age and camel-like appearance, 
who, having probably outlivéd the tri- 
umphs of his younger days, had come 
South under an altered name to help in 
keeping the pot a-boiling. This quadru- 
ped elicited much admiration, as much to 
the amusement of his owner as any one 
else. 

“My! Mary Anne, hyar’s a runnin’ 
hoss. I reckon that hoss cost a heap of 
money.” (He might have if he had been 
bought by the yard.) “Well, now, just 
look at his clothes.” (The aged beast had 
some bright-colored summer clothing.) Of 
such remarks there was a lasting fire, as 
each new-comer looked in. 

My faithful Jumbo was also the ob- 
ject of much wonder, and many were the 
offers I had to match him against sundry 
canine champions. On the second day of 
the fair he quieted those who entertained 
doubts of his prowess, fostered by my re- 
jection of these challenges. A certain 
“yaller”’ hound, who prowled about the 
place, had been the cause of much dis- 
quietude to him since his arrival, something 
in this animal’s conduct seeming to create 
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immense wrath in his mind. That morn- 
ing I was absent, and the object of his dis- 
like came round the corner. With one rush 
Jumbo bowled him over, and when the dust 
subsided, a dead hound and a jubilant bull- 
dog were discovered. After this episode 
he was treated with the greatest respect, 
and people preferred to pay court to him 
from a distance. 

Soon after noon would begin our busi- 
ness for the day. Hot work it was for the 
nags to race uuder 
the scorching sun, 
and they seemed to 
feel it more than the 
human crowd which 
hustled round the 
finish of the course. 
The dust, always 
abundant, at some 
places was positively 
appalling, especially 
when it was derived 
from red soil. Then 
it reduced clothes to 
a uniform brick-dust 
color, which under 
_the influence of a 
shower of rain be- 
came permanent. 
Neither heat nor dust 
seemed to interfere 
with the good spirits 
of the crowd. In 
fact, the only effect 
seemed to be the cre- 
ation of an unlimit- 
ed thirst, which was 
manfully tackled. 

Varied and won- 
derful were the ve- 
hicles, from a high 
dog-cart to a humble 
‘ steer-cart,”’ this lat- 
ter a popular con- 
veyance among the 
“cullud folk;” and 
not only the vehi- 
cles, but their occupants, were miscellane- 
ous. A lumbering, shabby old coach, a 
relic of the old times, drawn by two gaunt 
old work-horses, instead of the slashing team 
of its younger days, would contain a fine 
old gentleman, shabby indeed, but unmis- 
takably an F. F. V., himself as much as his 
carriage a monument of past prosperity. A 
lofty dog-cart, rather the worse for wear 
among the rough roads, would rattle up 
with two riotous steeds driven tandem, in 
reckless fashion, by a young Englishman. 
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It dashes by the tortoise-like steer-cart 
of old “ Uncle Pete,” another relic of old 
times, whose chief regret is that the good 
times “’for de war” are gone, even if he 
be now a free and enlightened voter. The 
trouble with which he has to grapple is 
that emancipation and a vote do not feed 
and clothe him in his old age, as his master 
would have done. These elements mixed 
with the wandering tribe of racing men, 
etc., made a peculiar contrast. The 
* haugthy old South- 

erner side by side 

with a foxy gambler ; 

a rowdy Britisher 

cheek-by-jowl with 

an “old-time nig- 
ger,” and a small 
country boy gazing 
with awe and ad- 
miration on a smart 

Northern yellow sta- 

ble-lad—all go to 

help the oddity. 
‘About five o’clock 
such horses as had 
had no races would, 
in the warm weather, 
be brought out for 
walking exercise be- 
fore their evening 
toilet. 

In order to vary 
the monotony of rac- 
ing on the flat, sev- 
eral of us formed 
ourselves into a dep- 
utation to interview 
the judges on the 
advisability of estab- 
lishing a hurdle race. 
After much argu- 
ment, and by dint of 
pointing out what an 
attraction it would 
prove if a_ broken 
neck were the result, 
they were brought 

round to our opinion, and to two of us 
was entrusted the business of procuring 
hurdles. 

No such thing as a “ wattle”’ hurdle was 
to be found in the neighborhood, so a car- 
penter was found who proceeded to busi- 
ness by getting some very shaky half-inch 
plank. He was a man totally impervious 
to argument, and insisted on making them 
from his own inherent ideas of what a 
hurdle should be. When finished they 
looked more like five-barred gates in deli- 
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cate health than anything else, and it was 
obvious that any horse could gallop 
through them without danger. 

The last day of the fair had been fixed 
for the “Grand Hurdle Race—gentlemen 
riders.” ‘To make up a good field every 
horse available, whether he had ever looked 
over a hurdle or not, was brought to the 
post, even our friend, the antique trot- 
ting-horse. This amiable animal could not 
be persuaded to execute anything more 
like a gallop than a species of “double- 
shuffle.’ He, nevertheless, proved very 
useful, for by common consent he was 
allowed to lead his field the first round, by 
which prudent manceuvre each hurdle was 
demolished in itsturn. After this the race 
resolved itself into a flat race, which a 
very long man on a fourteen-hand pony 
won with considerable ease. 

The next move we made was farther 
South, into North Carolina—land of cot- 
ton, peanuts and tar; and there we had 
some very fair sport. The inhabitants 
seemed to be considerably keener about 
racing, and got up two or three saddle- 
horse races. In these they all used very 
strong curbs and rawhide whips, and 
“rode” their horses from post to finish in 
a way which for a well-trained horse would 
have been too severe, and with fat, grass- 
fed beasts was absolutely barbarous. In 
spite of the proximity of the tar-making 
districts, there was no great amount of the 
article about the heels of the average 
native, and this fair was chiefly remarkable 
for its extreme “ frostiness”’ for the gam- 
bling and “faking” fraternity. This, com- 
bined with the fact that their numbers had 
been largely augmented by some “side 
show” worthies from a circus which had 
been broken up, caused a considerable dis- 
play of: pedestrianism ; in short, a large 


number of these gentry were so broken up 
that they never got home at all that winter. 

Here I had only two horses, and had 
the ill luck to get Cheroot placed hors de 
combat for a time bya careless boy, who 
put on him a saddle with the “tree”’ 
broken. ‘This galled his withers badly, 
and he was some time getting well. An 
accident also befell Jimmy. I had a 
bridle which really should not have been 
about at all, as the reins were rotten, and 
this was put on him for a race. He was 
a bit of a puller, and often tried to bolt at 
the post. During a false start the colored 
boy on him was tugging at his head when 
snap went both reins. The boy shot over 
his tail and landed so flat on his back that 
the racing-jacket was split from top to 
bottom. No serious damage was done, 
and Jimmy was soon caught. 

Once more we moved northward into 
Virginia, to a fair of very recent origin, 
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which had _ only 
been founded one 
year. This, of 
course, gave it all 
the charm of nov- 
elty to the neigh- 
bors, and here a 
better harvest 
was reaped by 
the gamblers and 
“fakirs ” than by 
owners of horses. 

The premiums 
were miserably 
low, but there was 
a great deal of “hayseed” about, and the 
country people proved to be of a guile- 
less nature, willing to “buy soap” at any 
price. An old farmer, reputed very rich, 
was a perfect godsend; no cautions and 
warnings sufficed to dissuade him from 
tasting the joys of all the games with 
youthful relish. The “ring and stick” 
people did such a thriving trade that rings 
went to five cents each. 

The weather had now become rather 
cold, so I sought to get a bed in the hotel. 
This edifice, such as it was, was entirely 
occupied by a wandering troupe of Thes- 
pians, who, like the rest, were “following 
the races,” and finally I had to be content 
with a half-share of a bed in a room which 
contained three beds and six people. Two 
panes of glass mercifully had been broken, 
which allowed us some ventilation. The 
washing apparatus was scanty—one pitcher 
and a bowl about the size of a saucer—and 
the pump was a hundred yards down the 
road! Personally I deferred my ablutions 
till I could get a stable bucket. 

The theatre of the place was a room at 
the top of the school-house. It was quite 
small, but, alas! sufficient for the size of 
the audience which greeted the nomad 
company each night. Their success on 
their tour was by no means phenomenal ; 
in fact, they had been obliged to forestall 
their receipts at this place by borrowing 
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money to make the move. The enterpris- 
ing man who had lent the necessary cash 
was ticket-seller and check-taker for three 
out of the five nights on which they per- 
formed. Their performances were really 
not so bad as might be imagined, though 
the absence of the proper amount of 
scenery led to some rather ridiculous shifts, 
as for instance the same set having to rep- 
resent a city drawing-room and a miner’s 
shanty. The small crowd of racing men 
helped to swell their receipts, for we were 
all very regular attendants in the absence 
of other amusement. But, alas! fate was 
not propitious, and ultimately the company 
had to walk. 

At this fair the trotting element was 
much ahead in popularity, and the stakes 
they contended for were more valuable. 
This, however, did not render them of a 
contented mind, for over a question of 
whether a horse was entitled to compete 
in the 2.40 class, a tremendous dispute 
arose between two men. They were old 
friends, and had slept in the same bed the 
night before. This did not prevent them 
from wanting to shoot each other, though 
ultimately their friends were able to pre- 
vent any serious collision. 

We were far enough South to be in the 
region of peanuts, and the _ stable-boys 
were, in spite of admcnitions, continually 
sneaking over the fence of the fair grounds 
into a field where a crop had just been cut. 
A small colored boy whom I had now with 
my horses, was returning triumphant with a 
goodly supply when the owner caught him. 
Then dire was the tribulation! Threats 
of prison were compounded for a good 
thrashing, which was efficacious, as the 
dismal howls testified. 

After this meeting the horses were 
“boxed ” for a longer journey, and reached 
home safely. I had not accumulated a 
fortune, but had made my expenses and a 
little to spare, and on the whole I was very 
well satisfied since I had enjoyed some very 
fair sport and a pleasant autumn holiday. 
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A MARSH. 


BY N. CLIFFORD BROWN, * 


THE other day, with much regret, I said 
good-by to a room I had long time occu- 
pied in a farm-house overlooking one of the 
great salt marshes of southern Maine. I 
had become strongly attached to the 
prairie-like expanse that stretched away 
before my window. 

As a rule, to be sure, a railway train 
used to bear me into the neighboring city 
early every secular morning, and did not 
bring me back until late in the afternoon, 
but I had, nevertheless, found time in odd 
moments, to explore the marsh thoroughly ; 
and then, sometimes I did not go into 
town. 

One July morning I got up (as a man 
will once in a while, for no apparent 
reason) very much depressed in spirits. 
When train-time arrived, I felt a fierce 
rebellion of nerves against office imprison- 
ment, and, in lieu of taking the road to 
the station, I embarked in my gunning- 
float, and paddled out into the marsh. But 
the sultry air did not encourage me to 
active exercise. I lazily watched the 
“‘clammers ” who were scattered about on 
the flats, laboring industriously in spite of 
the popular idea about “the months with- 
out the R.” I studied the shells beneath 
the transparent waters of the river, the 
drift-stuff on its surface, the luxuriant 
sedge along its banks. I listened with 
critical analysis to the play of the breeze 
about my ears, and the “slitch” of the 
paddle in the water at my side. 

It was high noon before I had left 
behind a couple of miles of the river’s 
tortuous course and reached a favorite 
landing-place—the site of an old haystack. 

This relic of a past season’s harvest 
crowns an irregular patch of ground, some 
twenty feet square, which rises decidedly 
above the surrounding level, and before 
which the ordinarily steep banks of the 


river are broken into a gentle slope. The 
highest tides do not reach the top of the 
little eminence, and it therefore rejoices in 
a carpet of soft meadow-grass very differ- 
ent from the coarse sedge of the marsh at 
large ; it is also adorned by a clump of 
bayberry bushes and a juniper. Here I 
have often found a lee during a storm, 
shade from a too-ardent sun, or a breeze 
to drive away mosquitoes. 

Here, too, dwelt a pair of song-sparrows 
with which I was on most friendly terms. 
From their first appearance, late in June, 
with the obvious intention of going to house- 
keeping a second time, they manifested a 
constantly increasing tameness. For a 
time, it is true, they were somewhat dis- 
turbed whenever I closely approached the 
juniper bush, but I soon put an end to 
their anxiety by respecting it and avoiding 
the bush. No doubt they found my visits 
agreeable variations in the monotony of 
their solitary life. At all events, they 
rarely failed to devote a great deal of 
attention to the float and its paraphernalia, 
and to put in a claim for remnants at 
luncheon-time. The male greeted me, 
this July noon, with a song. Both he and 
his mate were in a state of unusual anima- 
tion, and kept fluttering about the juniper 
with many emphatic chirps, the meaning 
of which could not be misunderstood : 
the cares of incubation were over, parental 
trials had begun. 

I ran the bow of the float into the mouth 
of a ditch, and stepped ashore with my 
killick. It was very hot. I gained the 
shade of the big haystack, nibbled a 
cracker, drank a little tepid water from my 
canteen, and then threw myself upon my 
back in a melancholy frame of mind. I 
felt that I was in for an attack of the blues. 

But soon there was a flutter of little 
wings, and one of the song-sparrows—the 
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mother bird, I thought—alighted plump on 
the centre of my breast. With eyelids 
scarcely lifted, I noted the faultless im- 
brication of her plumage ; taxidermy, I 
felt, must labor in vain to approximate 
such perfection. I was struck, too, by the 
serious and preoccupied expression of her 
eyes—the effect, probably, of maternal 
responsibility. Having stood for full half 
a minute, undisturbed by my breathing and 
involuntary nervous twitching, she shook 
her feathers into a less orderly condition, 
picked up a fragment of cracker, and flew 
away to the juniper bush. In a moment 
she was back upon my breast, again, to go 
through with the same procedure as before. 
After this, however, she did not reappear. 
Doubtless her offspring were of too tender 
an age to appreciate cracker crumbs, and 
clamored for more succulent food. 

A solitary peep came down the marsh, 
flying in an undecided, zigzag course, but 
he finally dropped upon the sloping shore 
in front of me. He seemed half famished, 
and ran about feeding greedily. Presently 
he was joined by a couple of others, who 
fraternized with him at once and sought 
their food in an equally eager manner. I 
made no doubt they were migrants—had 
flown many miles this same sultry day, 
and yet behold them, under a burning sun, 
in an atmosphere fairly tremulous with 
heat, still blest with a voracious appetite 
and to all appearances comfortably cool ! 
Nor was there a misplaced feather on their 
round little bodies, and, though they ran 
about with seeming carelessness in the 
mud and shallow water, there was no 
splashing of plumage. 

But it made my eyes ache to look at 
them in the glaring sun. I turned my 
attention to a few fleecy clouds that were 
flying overhead. Beneath them a pair of 
hen-hawks were sailing about at an im- 
mense height. I watched the birds list- 
lessly, until I caught sight of a small, 
Stationary object, almost exactly at the 


zenith. It could not be another hawk. It 
must be—no !—yes, it certainly was !—a 
star! It shone very faintly, however, and 


if I lost it for an instant several minutes 
would elapse before I could find it again. 
From the steadiness of its light I judged it 
to be a planet. I fancied myself soaring 
upward, far above the circling hawks, 
above the clouds themselvs, toward this 
proud luminary that could defy the sun at 
noonday. The ether of space filled me with 
all sorts of agreeable sensations. In the 
far distance I descried the bright outlines 
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of Elysium. But, above, the star never 
ceased to shine softly and benignly. And 
so, vaguely conscious of a chorus of 
grasshoppers and crickets and mosquitoes,’ 
[ fell into an untroubled sleep. 

I waked at a sound of whirring wings. 
A wood-duck splashed into the river, a 
gunshot away, having passed within a few 
feet of my face. He eyed me for a second 
or two, with neck upstretched, meanwhile 
swimming nervously about in a circle; 
then sprang into the air,and was soon a 
mere speck in the distance. 

My sleep had lasted for hours. The 
sun was now low in the west, and above 
the sinking orb my star shone with in- 
creased brilliancy. The tide had reached 
its height and was ebbing, but the marsh 
was largely flooded and looked like a 
sedgy lake. I felt refreshed and deliciously 
lazy. With reluctance I got upon my feet 
and made my way to the other side of 
the haystack, where lay the float. A 
grass-bird and a summer yellowlegs were 
feeding at the water’s edge, so near that a 
trout-rod would have measured the dis- 
tance between us. At sight of me they 
took wing in a great flurry, and with 
scared and disjointed call-notes. , 

I passed the paddle through the sculling- 
hole in the stern of the float, by way of a 
rudder, stretched myself at full length in 
the bottom, and began an indolent home- 
ward voyage with wind and tide in my 
favor. One after another the intricacies 
of the river were followed out in this man- 
ner, until more than half the distance had 
been accomplished, when I suddenly espied 
a man standing on the bank, not far ahead. 
He was clad in a beautifully-fitting suit 
of a light gray color, with leggins and hat 
to match. His waistcoat was completely 
overlaid with rows of cartridges, each pro- 
vided with its own little pocket. Over one 
shoulder he carried a double-barrelled 
gun, over the other was slung a capacious 
game-basket. At his heels was a couple 
of handsome setter dogs. Beyond doubt he 
was a Boston sportsman, and to an equal 
certainty a most conspicuous landmark 
against the soft greenish tints of the 
marsh. 

“Hallo!” he called in vigorous tones, as 
I drew near. “Seen any birds?” 

I was not in a mood for conversation, 
and I made my reply as brief as possible. 

“Yes” lead,“atew ~ 

The float drifted noiselessly past my in- 
terlocutor. 

“ Any teal ?”’ he yelled. 
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Shade of Frank Forester! In July! 

“Sparrows,” I replied, with a terseness 
that was, perhaps, as inconsiderate as it 
was inexact. 

I did not catch the rejoinder—which 
took the form of a solilogquy—but it was 
strongly emphasized, and was immediately 
followed by a sound of retreating boots in 
the slumpy soil of the marsh. 

Subsequently I experienced some re- 
morse on account of my conduct in this 
matter. I reflected that the man was 
probably a first-rate fellow; gunners usu- 
ally are. Doubtless he had broken in- 
numerable glass balls and “clay pigeons” 
at a trap; could discourse soundly of ex- 
tension ribs and rubber butts and patent 
fore-ends, and all the machinery of modern 
sporting fire-arms ; knew the precise pat- 
tern and penetration his own gun would 
produce upon a target of given material, 
within a circle of given diameter, at a 
given distance, with a given charge. Very 
likely he was a valued contributor to the 
sporting papers. And though he might 
not be aware of the difference between a 
goose and a sheldrake— 

Lip, 2-2ip, 2-r-r-r-r-r, zip, sang my friend, 
the sharp-tailed finch, as I rounded the last 
bend of the river, and I caught sight of the 
performer perched on a stake that marks a 
corner in somebody’s land. His notes were 
so faint and unmusical that they suggested 
an exceptionally gifted insect rather than 
a bird. He put his whole heart into them, 
however, and chirruped and_ sputtered 
away with the earnestness of his most ac- 
complished relatives. I have often heard 
this insect-like chant from the matted 
sedge along the bank of some creek, or 
from the ranker grasses of the open marsh, 
but very rarely indeed have I had a fair 
view of the singer. Even when he is ap- 
proached with elaborate care, his notes 
usually cease before his exact whereabouts 
can be determined, and subsequent search 
is always fruitless. Once in a while, in 
silently rounding a creek bend in the float, 
I have come upon a solitary individual or 
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a pair feeding at the edge of the water, 
but when thus surprised they invariably 
seek cover at once, and I have never suc- 
ceeded in finding them afterwards. In 
fact, I should feel myself on most unfamil- 
iar terms with this shy little bird, had I 
not seen him under different circumstances, 
in October. Then the summer residents 
have been reinforced by migrants from 
more northern breeding grounds, the 
marsh has been mowed, and the birds 
congregate in swarms in the coarse 
“thatch” along the banks of streams, where 
they find their only lurking-places. So 
long as the water is low, they keep out 
of sight, but the rising tide drives them 
to the sedge-tops and into plain view. 
They still preserve their shyness; with a 
field-glass, however, one may study their 
ways minutely. They are active, nervous 
little creatures—constantly shifting their 
positions, frolicking, squabbling, and chas- 
ing one another about, all the time chatter- 
ing so loudly that they may be heard at a 
distance of many yards. Finally the water 
rises so high that they are forced to change 
their rendezvous, and by twos, threes and 
half-dozens, they fly off to higher ground 
on the side of the marsh. 

The sibilant song died away behind me. 
I reached the mouth of the creek that led 
to the float’s resting place. A few strokes 
of my paddle overcame the adverse cur- 
rent, and the little craft touched bottom at 
its accustomed berth. But I felt no inclina- 
tion to disembark, and sat there contentedly 
for many minutes. The croaking of 
night-herons issuing from the woods for 
their evening meal, the cawing of crows 
going home to roost, the song of a vireo 
in the farm-yard, all struck me as being 
very agreeable sounds and worth listening 
to. The light westerly wind seemed to 
be laden with perfumes every whit as 
sweet as those of Araby; yet it bore only 
a smell of flats and sand-bars, of salt 
grasses, of the Indian tobacco and the 
evening primrose, and a faint odor of the 


sea, 
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TO PREPARE FOR A PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTING, 





BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE, 


It has always been the wish of those en- 
joying a summer’s outing to carry home in 
some shape souvenirs by which they might 
recall the places visited. In earlier times 
the sketch-book and color-box were the 
only available means, and these required 
an amount of skill and constant practice 
often disproportionate to the results ob- 
tained or to the pleasure experienced. The 
photographic camera is now regarded as a 
partial substitute for the sketch-book, and 
will, like it, serve its owner according to the 
pains bestowed upon it. 

A photographic outing, then, if it is to 
be made pleasurable, will require consider- 
able good-nature on the part of the opera- 
tor. Heor she must be prepared to find 
the weather, at times, just the opposite of 
that in which any sort of good photographic 
results can be obtained. Heat, dust, haze, 
fog, rain, wind, and sometimes severe cold 
must be expected and prepared for accord- 
ingly. 

It is an excellent plan to have*the 
camera and plates ready at all times. En- 
thusiasm and interest will be kept alive and 
practical experience gained by exposing 
plates almost at random, or upon any sub- 
ject that may strike the eye as being suit- 
able. The development will show which 
subjects were the most manageable, and 
also whether the time of exposure was even 
approximately correct. 

We will here make a suggestion to those 
of our readers who intend to take an outing 
with acamera for the first time. 

Either try to learn how to develop the 
plates defore leaving home or arrange with 
some photographer to do the developing of 
the exposed plates, which should be for- 
warded to him as soon after exposure as 
possible. The reason for this is that when 
the proof-prints from the negative are re- 
ceived by the enthusiastic amateur he will 
be able to see what he has been doing, 
and apply the experience so gained to fresh 
attempts. It is still better for the amateur 
to learn to do his own developing. Then 
he can spend his spare evenings over the 
work, and thus obtain a far more intelligent 
idea of what he is about than if another 
person does the work for him. 

The room in which the plates are de- 





veloped and fixed must be adsolutely free 
Srom white light. ‘The light used to work 
by should be either deep orange-yellow or 
red if very sensitive plates are used. Con- 
venient portable lanterns may be had from 
the stock-dealers. They will also furnish 
such matters as portable drying-racks to 
hold the plates, boxes for finishing the 
washing of the negatives, gum-elastic tub- 
ing for conducting water to any required 
point in the dark room, etc. 

Let us suppose our operator fully 
equipped with his photographic armor and 
ready to start off on his travels. Let us 
even suppose that he had wished us fare- 
well, and that we had returned the custom- 
ary don voyage. Would this be all? No. 
We are sure that he would say to us, “Oh, 
by-the-by, how long am I to expose my 
plates ?”” Now, let us say right here, with 
all possible emphasis and earnestness, that 
questions like this—+¢his one in particular— 
cannot be answered. If there are any of 
our readers who have been looking over 
the photographic journals of late, they will 
doubtless say: “We have seen elaborate 
tables where directions are given for 
adapting the sizes of stops in the lens to 
the light in which the picture is to be made, 
whether sunlight, cloud, sunrise, noon, or 
whatever it may be. The whole question of 
exposure is evidently reduced to an ‘ exact 
science.” Why may we not obtain copies 
of these ‘exposure tables’ and work the 
thing out for ourselves?” 

Without going into the reasons why such 
apparently learned and scientific tables are 
really worse than useless, let us merely 
caution our readers to haye nothing to do 
with them. 

Some knowledge of the all-important 
question of exposure may be obtained as 
follows. Select any convenient subject— 
say a view up the street from the third- 
story window. Focus the camera carefully 
and then try the sma/ler stops of the lens, 
one after the other, until one is found that 
will make the image sharp and distinct all 
over. Mark this stop so that it may be 
known, and make all the ‘exposures on 
still-life or time subjects with this one stop. 
For instantaneous effects, either use the 
lens with full opening, 7. ¢., without any 
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stop, or if sharp definition cannot thus be 
obtained, see which of the /arger stops will 
give it passably well, remembering that 
large stops never give as sharp pictures as 
small ones. Now expose several plates on 
the street view—no matter if it be ugly and 
uninteresting—altering the time of expo- 
sure on each and making a written record 
in a note-book as to quality of light, time of 
day, make of plate, time of exposure, etc. 
Have these plates developed; then com- 
pare them with the record and form judg- 
ment accordingly. If time permits, make 
a similar trial'on a subject of totally oppo- 
site character to the street view—say a 
shaded bridle-path or glen in the park. 
Use the same stop and try to estimate the 
difference between the strong, garish light 
on the red brick houses of the street and 
the subdued greenish sheen in the woods. 
As before, make several exposures on the 
same subject, altering the time on each; 
make the record and compare the results 
after development. 

Any article such as this must, of course, 
contain the time-honored advice not to be 
discouraged by first failures, but let us add 
to this, “Do not be unduly puffed up by 
first successes.”” Maybe the amateur will 
happen to hit just the right time of ex- 
posure on his very first attempt, and will 
be unable to do so again for days, weeks, 
or even months, depending upon the class 
of subject he attempts. 

Some, perhaps, will say : “Oh, we shall 
not bother about getting the exposure very 
exact ; we shall work with a drop-shutter, 
so that every picture will be made instan- 
taneously, and we shall trust to the devel- 
opment to make things right.” To such 
as these we shall only give Punch’s laconic 
advice to the man contemplating matri- 
mony—* DON’T.” 

The amateur should never forget that 
the developer simply renders visible the 
work previously done upon the plate by 
the light. It stands to reason, therefore, 
that if the exposure is wrong the picture 
will be wrong also in one way or another. 
For instance, we have just seen some at- 
tempts at instantaneous photography made 
in a street on a rainy day and with a 
small stop in the lens, and others of some 
groups of people in the deep shade of a 
patch of woodland. Result in both cases 
What should 


—hopeless under-exposure. 
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have been done here? Take the stop out 
of the lens, and if this spoiled the sharp- 
ness, use another lens capable of giving 
good definition with full or nearly full 
opening, and, as a rule, avoid rainy days 
and very dark places. 

Again, suppose the amateur possessed a 
lens sharp and quick enough to make good 
groups on a porch in, say, five seconds. 
Let us suppose that he made his summer 
trip in the White Mountains. When on 
the top of Mount Washington he exposes a 
dozen or so of plates on the viéw, and per- 
haps (far better by the way) on the beauti- 
ful clouds floating round the peak, giving 
about the same exposures as he gave tothe 
groups at home. What would his results 
be like? In this case there would be no 
results at all—only a parcel of plates 
spoiled from excessive over-exposure. What 
ought to have been done here? Use the 
lens with the smallest stop and perhaps 
expose instantaneously with the drop- 
shutter. 

One more example. There is a beauti- 
ful cascade called Glen Ellis not far from 
Mount Washington. It is deeply over- 
shadowed by trees, and like other pictur- 
esque waterfalls may be best photographed 
on an overcast day, because the softer light 
keeps down the excessive contrast between 
the foaming water and the deep green 
foliage. What exposure ought to be given 
here? Of course a positive answer is im- 
possible, but we should try to reckon by 
the successful exposures previously given 
in woodland scenes, bearing in mind that 
such subjects must be treated for the 
shadows, letting the lights take care of 
themselves. A great many photographs of 
such subjects show the high lights rather 
overdone, but this is better than to have 
the shadows underdone, giving unsightly 
black patches with no detail. As space 
does not admit our speaking of the practi- 
cal manipulations, we will conclude by 
again asking our amateurs to give a little 
time and thought to the matter of the ex- 
posure of plates Jefore leaving home. 
They will then be in some degree prepared 
for their outdoor work. It will always be 
well to settle upon a certain brand of dry 
plate, and not carry more than this one 
kind. Especially avoid the extremely 
sensitive plates, and use the slow or 
medium varieties. 
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it over,” 
urged Simpson, 
as he picked up 
his camp-stool 
and thumped his 
pockets all round to see that he was leav- 
ing nothing. “ Think it over, old man,” 
and the door closed behind him. 

A party of young ladies from the city 
were sketching at Pulteney, and the ques- 
tion as to what we should do with our- 
selves after they left had been under con- 
sideration. 

We did not want to remain in a forsaken 
village—of course not, and Simpson, who 
was an old cruiser, had been urging me to 
join him for a canoe trip through the 
Western New York lakes and the Seneca 
and Oswego rivers, to Lake Ontario. The 
plan, as he unfolded it, was a most tempt- 
ing one, and he dwelt on the picturesque- 
ness of the country, quoted from Cooper’s 
novels, and displayed such a knowledge 
of the history of the Six Nations, through 
whose ancient hunting-ground we would 
pass, that I blushed at my ignorance. He 
had been lying stretched at full length on 
the bed in our small sleeping-room, but be- 
fore going out had sprung up and finished 









his remarks with a eulogy on the Syéaris 
and Rena, the two canoes. Even after 
taking his glowing descriptions with salt, 
one could not but feel that the scheme 
offered rare attractions, and to think it 
over was simply to decide upon going. 

Of course, as we were the only young 
men in the sketching party, we had a good 
deal to do, but it flatters one’s masculine 
strength even to be used as a stump, with 
arms and legs treated like so many conven- 
ient roots, for a trembling hand or dainty 
foot to rest upon. 

It doubtless gave Sir Walter genuine 
pleasure, when the virgin queen trampled 
his fine cloak in the mud, but how would 
he have felt could he have conducted a 
whole party of the daughters of a sovereign 
people through an unexplored glen, and 
spread, not his cloak, but himself, over the 
rough and dangerous places?* But this is 
what Simpson and I did, and it is not sur- 
prising, as I think of it now, that the good 
people in the village looked aghast at the 
bedraggled party that emerged at the top 
of the last fall. 

We heard one woman talking about two 
of us who stopped at her house to rest. 
“You should a-seen ’em,” she said, raising 
both hands and slowly shaking her head 
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from side to side. 


steps an’ jes’ dreened an’ dreened! 


that extended clear 


“They asked for a 
drink o’ water, an’ then set on them side 
~ ‘The 
two who were boarding at the hotel had 
a decided damper thrown over their en- 
thusiasm on that day, when they walked 
into the hall, dotting the floor with puddles 
across the veranda 
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in the sand with one of 
our copper-tipped pad- 
dles, threw out the duffle 
(a word applied to a ca- 
noeist’s outfit, probably 
signifying the property of 
a duffer), made our beds 
in the boats, and but- 
toned the tents securely 
to the gunwales, when 
Simpson pronounced ev- 








—_—— 2.42, erything ready for the 
night. 

UNDER OVERHANGING TREES.”’ While he stayed by the 

boats, I took the milk- 


and all the way to the lake for that mat- 
ter, and said, in the most delighted tones 
to the landlady: “ You see we're getting 
to be regular country girls.” 

“Country girls, indeed! Country girls 
walk on the stdewa/ks,” was the vigorous 
response, that sent them creeping up-stairs 
feeling like culprits. 

But even four weeks has an end, and 
though we were going on a cruise after 
the party left, we felt anything but cheer- 
ful, as we stood on the shore of Keuka 
Lake and watched the small steamer fade 
out of sight, the dark mass that indicated 
her passengers twinkling with handker- 
chiefs to the last. 

At our feet lay the canoes, and a mile 
away a long line of foaming breakers 
seemed to call us with a decided strain of 
loneliness in its roar. Bluff Point is a 
promontory of no mean proportions, and 
divides the lake into branches, making it 
look on the map like a huge two-tined 
fork. 

We rounded this point before night, and 
laid the keels of the canoes in trenches dug 


pail and walked along the shore, facing 
the wet breeze that seemed to come 
through the rents in the sombre gray sky. 

A bit of sandy ground, furrowed with 
rows of beans and potatoes, was cultivated 
to the water’s edge, and a fat woodchuck 
was disturbed at his supper in this pretty 
spot, as I came suddenly upon him. Then 
the low of a cow broke the stillness, and 
another bend in the shore revealed a grape- 
grower’s cottage. 

A black-eyed young woman, coming 
from the vineyards with her skirts neatly 
tucked about her, was very willing to pro- 
vide the camp with milk. “Six cents,” 
she replied to my second question, but 
with evident fear lest this should seem 
exorbitant, hastily added: “You can 
give whatever you’ve ben a-payin’.” I 
did not question the price, though I might 
have been slower than was necessary in 
fishing the change from my pocket, as I 
stood regarding the red cheeks and lithe, 
graceful figure, outlined against the vines 
—a real natur kind. 

Perched like a castle on the top of Bluff 
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Point is an old stone mansion known as the 
Wagener House. It once had a row of col- 
umns ornamenting its front. Though the 
fierce winter winds have long since pitched 
them down till they lie in confusion, like 
logs thrown up by a freshet, the massive 
pediment frowns over the piazza quite in- 
different to the hollow supports that have 
proved unable to sustain their own weight 
against the tempest. The walls of the old 
house are fully three feet thick and covered 
with crumbling plaster. 

This weather-beaten pile was so attrac- 
tive at a distance that we climbed some 
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“Very nice, but what a pity to clutter 
up that beautiful sky with our calico 
dresses.” 

Some ten miles below Bluff Point the 
navigable waters of Keuka Lake end ina 
winding channel about a mile long and 
little more than fifty feet wide. As we 
were leisurely paddling down this muddy 
outlet, we were met by two side-wheel 
steamers, following each other closely and 
rolling up a long, combing wave that must 
have swamped an ordinary open boat, but 
our sharp bows cut the wall of water like a 
knife, and then, as it foamed over the decks, 

the little crafts rose like 
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seven hundred feet above the lake to make 
a closer inspection. We found it inhabited, 
and the farmer occupying the house, re- 
sented the barest suggestion that it might 
be bleak and windy in winter. ‘ Not near 
so much wind as folks think,” he said, eye- 
ing us suspiciously, as if he thought we 
had come on purpose to slander his prop- 
rey. 

We looked at the fallen pillars and said 
nothing. While sketching, a stranger joined 
us who knew “ some artist fellers onest that 
used to visit his father’s farm in Jersey 
every year, had a regular wes¢ there, in fact.” 
His description of artists and their ways 
made one think of migratory birds, and I 
found myself gazing into the sky and imag- 
ining the painters I knew dotting the blue 
expanse with their forms, but laughed, as I 
thought of the remark of one of the girls 
on flying : 





corks and bobbed up 
and down on the swells 
that followed. The pas- 
sengers, who had crowd- 
ed to the railing, waved 
‘a parting salute as they 
disappeared around a 
bend, and we worked 
on, somewhat spattered, 
to be sure, but quite 
comfortable. Before we 
were thoroughly dry we 
reached the village of 
Penn Yan, whose name 
signifies that it was orig- 
inally settled by Penn- 
sylvania Dutch and Yan- 
kees. From this place, 
the outlet winds east for 
seven miles, till it emp- 
ties into Seneca Lake, 
at Dresden, three hun- 
dred feet below. 

The two sheets of wa- 
ter were once connected by a canal, and a 
series of rotting locks, overhung with sturdy 
willow shrubs, mark its former course. <A 
railroad now wriggles along the old water- 
course, and the natural outlet of the lake is 
so obstructed by mill-dams that we thought 
it best to make the portage with one trip, 
and accordingly engaged a drayman to 
carry us with boats and duffle to a point 
on Seneca Lake. Before the sun went 
down we reached the water, a blue spark- 
ling sheet, stretching forty miles, from 
Watkins on the south to Geneva on the 
north. It is clear, cold and deep, and 
though at Dresden the bottom slopes grad- 
ually enough, at other points it falls ab- 
ruptly away from the shore to a great 
depth. There is so littte shallow water 
that the fish commissioner has found it ex- 
tremely difficult to stock the lake with sal- 
mon-trout, for though a low temperature 
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and deep water are favorable to the growth 
of this magnificent fish, there are not 
enough shallows to furnish good grounds 
for spawning. With the first light of the 
morning a strong wind sprang up from the 
south, and in less than an hour long 
swells with white caps were rolling past 
our camp, trailing their frothy edges along 
the shore and threatening us with certain 
shipwreck if we put out on such a day. 

Simpson, however, who had once sur- 
vived a regular squall on Lake Erie, was 
not to be daunted by “mill-pond ripples,” 
and flew about with alacrity getting every- 
thing securely packed under the decks, 
and inspecting sails and steering-gear. 
We watched our opportunity. ‘“ Take 
care! Lift her carefully. Mow/” Off she 
went, well over the line of breakers. A 
few minutes, and both boats were riding 
out from the shore, their wet decks shining 
red in the morning light. 

Then they came about, took the wind, 
and with a graceful sweep rounded the 
point, their sharp keels cutting the white 
caps as they seemed to almost leap from 
one wave to another, while the sails bel- 
lied out, white and glistening, and bent 
the tough bamboo masts with the tug. 
The sensation, when once under way, was 
much like riding a toboggan, save that 
there was only the gurgling splash of the 
waves as we crushed their tops, instead of 
the crunching sound of ice under us. 

The beautiful village of Geneva, whose 
terraced gardens come down to the very 
water’s edge, presents a charming picture 
when viewed from the lake, and after 
twelve miles of scudding before the wind, 
we harbored there. The town is a verita- 
ble haven, and has earned the title of 
Saint's Restand Old Maid’s Paradise,so we 
were told, owing to the number of retired 
clergymen and spinsters ending their days 
in its quiet precincts. 

Here both ourselves and boats were hos- 
pitably lodged, and the next day found us 
again on the water. We crossed the foot 
of the lake, let down the sails, and paddled 
off between the sedgy banks of the outlet, 
here used as a canal, with one bank leveled 
into a tow-path. 

“Be you hungry or dry?” was the first 
human greeting we had in the marshy 
stillness of this channel, while a man’s 
red face, beaming through the dark space 
framed by a canal-boat’s window, was the 
very picture of hospitality. It really cost 
an effort to decline the cordial invitation 
implied in his question, but we assured him 


we were neither, and glided on, while the 
curious odor and heavy air peculiar to 
swampy localities closed round us and fair- 
ly made itself felt after the fresh wind of 
the lake. 

A bend in the stream disclosed an aban- 
doned canal-boat, lying close against the 
brown mud-bank with a mass of feathery 
willows overshadowing its weather-beaten 
decks. 

Farther on a great iron cylinder rose, a 
slender tower against the cloudy sky, and 
then we were gliding past backyards and 
under the bridges of the village of Water- 
loo. 

At first view this watery town wore a 
decidedly Venetian air. ‘The warehouses, 
daubed with various colors fading into soft 
neutral tints, their lower timbers rotting 
in the water, seemed as if they might dis- 
close palatial interiors if only the forlorn 
doors could be pushed back, while the canal 
and river, separating, made two broad 
thoroughfares for boats. But the sound 
of machinery soon dispelled any dreams of 
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Venice, and we realized we were in an 
American manufacturing town. Our mail 
here consisted of a sheet of manilla paper, 
with a sketch at its top representing the 
Pulteney party seated on a log. Below 
were the words: ‘“ Sketcher’s log. Indigna- 
tien meeting.” And then followed a list of 
characteristic quotations from each one. 
They had missed a train, and the prospect 
of a night in the close rooms of a village 
tavern was not enlivening. Even the Irre- 
pressible appeared subdued in the sketch, 
while Hiawatha’s braids hung limp from 
under her hat. 

The phenomenal muscle of the oars- 
woman, whose poetic name had woven it- 
self into a round to be sung by moonlight, 
was encased in tightly-fitting sleeves, and 
little Mary, sitting near, also dressed up in 
what she called her Susan Tompkins finery 
(though we never learned who the dressy 
Susan was) actually looked grave. 

We pulled the canoes together, stretched 
ourselves back on the duffle, and laughed 
our sympathy, but we really felt sorry. 
Poor creatures! They were going to town 
on trains that did not connect, and we— 
well we were drifting slowly between green 
banks with the hum of the town growing 
less and less distinct in our ears. Mother 
Nature held out her arms, and we were 
just going to her along with the winds and 
water. A few miles below Waterloo we 
pulled our boats through the rushes that 











stretched in unbroken lines along the 
stream, and made our camp in an orchard. 
As the sun went down the golden light 
threw out the gnarled trunks of the apple- 
trees, till they looked like crippled veterans 
drawn up in line. A little later the frogs 
began their concert, crickets and katydids 
joined their notes, and last, but not least, 
came the thin music of the mosquito, seem- 
ing louder to our drowsy senses than all 
other sounds together. . 

After a somewhat restless night we en- 
tered the canal above the village of Seneca 
Falls, passed through one lock, and came 
to the second. Seated on the broad beam 
of this mighty portal was a thick-set man, 
whose whole figure wore an unmistakable 
air of resistance. His face had no ex- 
pression either of curiosity or welcome, 
and though we paddled toward him with 
an assumed confidence, addressed him as 
deacon, and asked in the politest tones to 
be locked through, he simply replied with 
the question, “Hev yez a permit?” We 
regarded each other blankly. 

“A permit? No, sir.” 

“ Then yez can’t go through this lock.” 

The walls were high and slimy. The 
dripping gates of the lock avove had closed 
upon us, and our feelings, as we sat down 
there and inhaled the atmosphere of the 
place, were most unpleasant. 

Simpson tried reasoning. ‘Why, sir,” 
he said, ‘“‘we were locked through above,” 
pointing his paddle in that direction. 

A slight shake of the bristly gray head 
was the only reply. ‘Where can we get a 
permit?” I asked, looking skyward. 

“At the office at Geneva.” 

“At Geneva! Why, sir, we can’t go 
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back there. Isn’t there some one here to 
furnish a permit?” 

Another shake of the head. A number 
of bystanders had collected on the tow- 
path and were looking down at the boats, 
regarding the situation with interest. A 
proposition from Simpson to reward the 
faithful servant of the State only elicited 
another shake. 

*“Come now, Captain,” one of us began, 
changing the title from ecclesiastical to 
nautical, and raising his voice from the 
noisome depths in accents of the most 
wheedling persuasion, “really you might 
let us through this time,” but he seemed to 
have lapsed into a state of unconscious- 
ness. ‘The Hibernian hibernates,” re- 
marked Simpson under his breath, making 
this wretched pun in his desperation ; but 
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said: “I'll lock yez through ¢#zs time, but” 
—pausing to give his words a solemn em- 
phasis—“ don’t yez never come here again wid- 
out a permit!” 

We promised we never would. 

Farther on, though some of the lock- 
tenders mildly questioned our right of way, 
most of them were prompt and obliging, 
and in an hour the last gate was passed 
and we glided into the broad Seneca. 

There was a curious effect in the air on 
that day—a glow, reminding one of Turner’s 
luminous compositions. 

The broad river, winding through-a 
somewhat low country, was fringed with 
feathery willows and tall elms, that seemed 
to have some power in themselves of suf- 
fusing light. Every line that broke the 
horizon was a graceful one, and hazy masses 
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our keeper’s owl-like air of perfect repose 
was unbroken, and while he remained 
motionless we made the best of the situa- 
tion by pulling out our sketch-books and 
setting industriously to work. 

Though our studio left us much to wish 
for, the model offered rare points for study, 
while the citizens above showed an intense 
interest. This was too much. We had 
barely begun when Cerberus started to 
his feet, and in a tone of sternest reproof, 


of foliage and distant blue ridges succeeded 
each other in dreamy succession as we 
glided silently through the picture. 

That night we camped on a point near a 
thick wood, pulling the boats back from 
the water till they sank deep in the tangled 
grass. We built a big fire, for the evening 
was cool, ate our supper, and crept in for 
the night. The tents were buttoned snugly 
down and everything round was quiet, save 
the soft .natural sounds of the evening. 
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But sleep was out of the question, for soon 
the mosquitoes came through every loop- 
hole and filled the small space under the 
canvas with their numbers. 

The air fairly swarmed with them, and 
their persistent singing was sustained hour 
after hour with aggravating monotony. 

After tossing about in the darkness, 
swathed in tangled blankets, wet with per- 
spiration, and sore with bites, till the dis- 
tant clocks of Seneca Falls struck twelve, 
we could bear it no longer, and, throwing 
up the tent flaps, scrambled out into the 
cool night air. Simpson presented a most 
forlorn silhouette as his tumbled hair rose 
against the sky, and hunching the thick 
folds of a blanket over his shoulders, he 
staggered drowsily toward the dying fire. 
Here we held a council, and decided to 
climb the steep bank and try and find a 
place to sleep above the mosquito belt, if any 
such altitude could be reached. It was a 
stiff climb, made harder by the blankets 
trailing over the stones behind us and catch- 
ing fast in the thicket that received us at 
the top. Once in the wood, fhe darkness 
could almost be felt and only the faintest 
spots of gray, seen between the tree-trunks, 
told of light in the sky. 

We stumbled on, tripping over vines, or 
sinking in wet places without coming to 
anything like a clearing. Suddenly two 
spots of light, clear enough when you 
looked directly at them, but with scarcely 
any power of illumination, glowed up at 
us. I had an unpleasant feeling all along 
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the spine,and a sensation as if my scalp 
were too tight. Then other spots appeared, 
and we guessed in a moment that the light 
was phosphorescent. Only some rotten 
wood ; but there is something uncanny in 
cold fire, and I think we both felt it, as we 
involuntarily shivered and stood looking 
into the still white glow until the hum of 
a mosquito interrupted our thoughts. 
With a sigh of defeat we turned back to- 
wardthecamp. We groped about for wood 
and built a fire, piling on wet brush till the 
smudge was suffocating, and then sat down 
and waited for the morning. Even the 
thick smoke could not hide us entirely from 
our enemies, and the sun rose on a most 
discouraged pair of cruisers. But good 
coffee proved wonderfully reviving after 
such a night, and at breakfast we began 
cheerfully to consider what we should do. 

We pondered every plan we had ever 
heard of for protection against mosquitoes. 
There was pennyroyal and the extracts of 
peppermint and all the other mints. I had 
heard of a naturalist who painted his face 
brown as an Indian’s with something like 
iodine, and lived all summer among the 
swamps of Labrador, but unfortunately I 
did not know just what he used. In the 
end, we decided to try netting, and Simp- 
son paddled up the stream to Seneca Falls 
and purchased enough gauze to make two 
whole tents, large enough to fit inside our 
canvas ones. This material we packed 
under the decks and paddled on trium- 
phant. 


(To be continued.) 
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MY SILVER BOAT. 


As the amber wings of the setting sun 
Are dipped in the western sea, 

There gently falls 

From the azure halls, 
A message strange to me. 


A crescent barque of silver foam 
Is moored in the ocean of night, 
While a golden blade 
At hand is laid 
To guide the boat aright. 


As swift as thought I am borne away 
From the land of heartache and tears, 
To gaily float 
In my tufted boat 
O’er the tremulous swell of the years. 


And glancing back a fond farewell 
To my beautiful home of old, 

I see in amaze 

An emerald blaze 
In a molten sea of gold. 


The symphony grand of the rushing worlds, 
And the silvery hum of the boat, 
Touch the deepest wells 
Where passion dwells, 
And the buoyant ether mote. 
y day my realm is a golden ball, 
y eve the jewel’s home ; 
Tho’ I regret 
A void is yet 
In my boat of silver foam. 


2 
2 
> 
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I 
I 


I dip my oar in the crystal flood, 
And dream as it ripples the light, 
A lovely maid 
Has touched the blade 
And guides the boat aright. 
W. Barlow [Hill. 













MEMORIES OF YACHT CRUISES. 


BY CAPTAIN R. F. COFFIN. 


Continued from page 447. 


HE pleasantest form of cruising is, perhaps, on 
a single yacht, rather than with a squadron. 
Nevertheless, there is a charm in the associa- 
tion of a large body of men, united by a com- 
mon purpose, that is lacking when an owner 
confines himself to the companionship of a few 
friends. 

Yachting means racing, and the yacht off on 
an individual cruise seizes every opportunity to 
measure her speed with any craft she encounters. 
Singularly enough, the yachts of Mr. A. and Mr. 

B. will sail in company for a whole day, and at dinner in the evening, while Mr. A. is 

telling his friends how decidedly he beat Mr. B.’s yacht during the day’s sail, Mr. B., at 

exactly the same time, is narrating to those who are gathered round his festive board, 
that he has been fortunate enough to encounter Mr. A.’s yacht in the cruise of the day 

—something which for a long time he had desired—and has beaten her terribly. 

Men entirely truthful on all other topics will “enlarge their borders ” a little when 
telling of the performance of their yachts, and the man has never yet been discovered 
who, when telling of the time of his run from port to port, or of the relative perform- 
ance of his craft with other vessels, has been known to be strictly accurate. It was 
always so. ‘ My ship” was always faster than any other man’s ship, and records of re- 
markable passages must be taken with considerable allowance of “salt,” for the temp- 
tation to leave out of the count the days of departure and arrival has been in most 
cases too strong to resist. 

Now, the squadron cruise is a series of races from the time that the fleet leaves the 
rendezvous until it breaks up; and during recent cruises measures have been taken to 
have the record exact by timing the yachts at the beginning and end of the day’s run. 
Before the adoption of this system, the record did not mean much, for in a crowded 
roadstead, like the mouth of New London harbor, for instance, with the wind blowing 
in—as it almost invariably does in summer—the yachts farthest out would obtain a lead 
of a quarter or a half hour. Again, if the finish was in a small harbor, like Newport, a 
big fleet coming up with a cracking southwest wind—such as almost always is found 
there in the afternoon—would invariably have to divide, one half going in by Fort 
Adam and the other going round the north end of Goat Island, and, of course, the 
time of anchoring did not give a fair record. 

Even in the case of the run of the fleet when it was accompanied by the Caméria, 
of which we spoke in the August article, while each yacht was exactly timed as it 
crossed a line from the Dumplings to Fort Adams, only the finish was recorded with 
accuracy, while the start from the anchorage off the Pequot House on signal, was mani- 
festly unfair. The Z7%da/ Wave, being well up the harbor, and in a poor berth, was just 
in the act of shifting to a better position, and was running down with anchor lifted, 
when the starting gun was fired. Of course she kept right on, and Secured a lead 
which perhaps gave her the race. 

To obviate this unfairness, starting by signal when under way was adopted ; that 
is, the fleet would be ordered to heave-to off a certain point, Brenton’s Reef light- 


ENTRANCE TO NEW LONDON HARBOR. 
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ship, for instance, and at a signal from the 
flagship, start for the next port. It was 
found, however, that there were always 
some too impatient to wait for the signal, 
who would start on ahead in order to be 
reported first to arrive at the destined 
haven. With the very general introduc- 
tion of steam yachts, however, it has been 
possible to accurately time start and finish, 
and since the present commodore took 
office he has been pleased to make of his 
flagship a regatta committee boat. From 
her deck it has been quite easy to time the 
yachts at the start when passing a given 
point, and then to go on, overtaking and 
passing even the most speedy, again tim- 
ing them at some given point near the 
port of arrival. 

All this has made the cruise much more 
interesting. Never had regatta committee 
such comfortable quarters before; never 
by any previous commodore were the rep- 
resentatives of the press so well cared for ; 
seldom, if ever, had any of them an oppor- 
tunity to live so sumptuously, and yet, 
although it seems ungracious to say it, I 
have some doubts whether committee and 
press men would not feel more at ease 
under the old system, when each man had 
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to care for himself, and a tugboat was 
deemed good enough for the regatta com- 
mittee. 

Year by year the annual cruise has 
grown in importance and popularity, and 


new and interesting features have been 
added. Besides the runs from port to port 


with accurately kept records, there are set 
regattas with allowance of time and valu- 
able prizes; at Newport, New Bedford, 
Martha’s Vineyard and Marblehead. For 
these regattas a very salutary rule has 
been adopted: that no yacht shall be elig- 
ible for entry to these cruise races which 
hauls out of water after the cruise has be- 
gun. ‘This rule was put in force because 
a few of the owners used to keep their 
yachts at Greenport, where facilities for 
hauling out are admirable, so that on the 
eve of an important race the yacht would 
be stripped for racing, put upon the ways, 
cleaned and “ pot-leaded.” Then, in prime 
racing fettle, she would join the squadron 
on the evening previous to the race, enter 
for it, sail triumphantly over the course 
the next day, “scoop in the mug,” and 
then “top her boom and sail large,’’ re- 
maining with the squadron no_ longer. 
This sort of “funny work,” a kind of leg- 
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acy from the old days of ‘‘ sand-bag’”’ races, 
“gin regattas,” etc., when all tricks of the 
‘boat sharp” were considered legitimate, 
has been stopped. 

The formation of clubs, with fair, fixed 
rules ; the encouragement given to Corin- 
thian sailing, and the introduction of a 
more intelligent, better educated and more 
respectable element in yachting, has de- 
throned the professional sailing-master 
entirely, and on board of many of the 
yachts he occupies his proper position of 
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cessfully oppose the autocrat of the engine- 
room, Steam-yachts, as a rule, are about 
half the time at the machine-shop, to the 
great pecuniary advantage, it is hinted, of 
the engineer. A well-known constructor 
of steam machinery is reported as saying : 
‘Guarantee me the repairing of the engine 
and boiler, and let me have the appoint- 
ment of the engineer, and I’ll put the 
machinery into a new yacht for nothing.” 
All this will be changed by and by, as gen- 
tlemen who own steam-yachts become bet- 
ter acquainted with the mechanism of the 
engine, but unless they become practical 
machinists, the engineer will always have a 
decided “ pull.” 

The formation of the American Club de- 
voted almost entirely to the interest of the 
steam-yacht will do much 
for the better education of 
steamboat owners, and in 
the interest of the yachting 
of the future it is a good 
thing that it was organized. 
Though it was a serious mis- 
take for the New York Yacht 
Club to have permitted this 
organization to come into 
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executive officer, the owner being captain 
of his own craft. 

While this is true to a great extent in the 
sailing fleet, in a majority of instances the 
engineer is the ruling power on board the 
steam-yacht, neither captain nor owner 
knowing enough about machinery to suc- 


existence, it is doubtful if the interests 
of steam-yachting could have been as well 
conserved in the New York Yacht Club, 
where the sailing yacht must always hold 
the front rank, as in this new club, which 
cares for nothing else but steamers. 

Here inventors flock and “machine 
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cranks” of every description, but all may 
be sure that if they present anything pos- 
sessing germs of promise, the intelligent 
and wealthy men of this club will gladly 
aid in its development. In the city rooms 
of this club, steam-yacht owners meet night- 
ly, and talk valve and “ cut-off,” expansion 
and different shapes of propeller wheel, 
while in the summer, at its elegant quarters 
on Milton Point, the discussion is continued 
and practical test is made on the quiet 
waters of the Sound. ‘The cruises of this 
club so far have been simply races over a 
stipulated course, with an expensive steamer 
for members and guests, but in the cruise 
of the future, a fleet of forty or fifty steam 
vessels, in the course of a three weeks’ 
cruise, will visit every harbor of note be- 
tween this city and Portland. This will be 
a pleasure cruise, indeed, and dwarf the 
present cruises of sailing yachts to nothing- 
ness. 

The racing of the future will be done by 
the small sloop, the owner of which 
will luxuriously view the contest 
from the deck of his magnificently 
appointed steam-yacht. In the 
reaction from an exclusive re- 
gard for the “ single-stick”’ 
vessel, several fine schoon- 
ers were built at the be- 
ginning of the present 
season, but I doubt 
if they will hold 
their own for 
cruising yachts 
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steam fleet, and are being turned out as 
rapidly as the company can make them. 

All this, however, is somewhat of a di- 
gression, as the object of this article is to 
continue the reminiscences of past club 
cruises. 

I think that the last which the Brooklyn 
Club made was in July, 1877, and it was a 
decided failure. Mr. Dickerson was the 
commodore at the time and did what he 
could to keep up the club prestige. The 
schooner A/adeleine was his flagship, and 
there mustered in Glen Cove Harbor beside 
her, the schooners £sfe//e, Comet and P/ay- 
ful, and the sloops Miantic, Ada and Kate. 
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with the steamers, more and more of which 
are being built every season, constant im- 
provements in machinery making them 
cheaper and more fitted for pleasure craft. 
Light naphtha launches are now to be 
seen hung at the davits of nearly all of 
the large sailing-yachts as well as of the 


It was a melancholy cruise. From Glen 
Cove, en route to Greenport, the fleet 
touched for an hour or so at Black Rock, 

. . 
and then foolishly left that harbor at four 
P.M. and proceeded in a pouring rain to 
arrive at Greenport about three o’clock the 
next morning with all hands thoroughly 
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disgusted. Here there was a division of 
sentiment, part of the fleet stopping at 
Block Island, on the way to Newport, and 
the others going direct. ‘Thence two 
schooners and four sloops made their way 
to Vineyard Haven and there disbanded. 

Commodore Dickerson was not popular 
for some reason, but no man could have 
arrested the downward course of the 
Brooklyn Yacht Club at that time. It was 
badly managed ; jealousies had arisen, and 
there was a party opposed to members of 
the club who had been identified with it for 
years and had always studied its best in- 
terests. ‘The cry was raised that these men 
ran the club and had too much to say, and 
they at once retired in disgust and left the 
management in untried hands. Driven 
from its headquarters at the foot of Court 
Street by the encroachments of commerce, 
it went to Gravesend Bay and put upaclub- 
house at Guntherville. ‘There was too little 
water for the large yachts, no shelter for 
the small ones, and the place was difficult 
of access—even more so at that time than 
now. Still, as long as it held on to its 
club-house at the foot of Court Street, 
some of its older members, John Dimon, 
Henry Wood, and others of that sort, stuck 
by it. When, however, that was given up, 
these gentlemen joined the Atlantic Club, 
and the Brooklyn became a club without 
yachts or flag-officers. 

The fleet of the New York Yacht Club 
in this year’s cruise was a fine one, and the 
affair a great success. Commodore Kane 
had exerted himself in the matter person- 
ally, and the result was the presence at 
Glen Cove of fourteen schooners and three 
From Glen Cove to New London 
a sweepstake was arranged, which added, 
of course,to the interest of the occasion. 
The fleet had rather a tedious time getting 
to New London, having light and variable 
airs. ‘The schooner £s¢e//e led the fleet, 
ariving at 2.15 A.M., the CZytie being second. 

This cruise was famous for the presence 
of the double-hulled schooner Wererd. The 
wonderful speed developed by the Ama- 
ryllis, the first of the Herreshoff ‘ cata- 
marans,”’ at the Centennial regatta, caused 
a catamaran furore. Mr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes thought that the principle might be 
successfully applied to large yachts, and 
had the WMererd built on the north shore of 
Staten Island by Mr. Lou Town. She was 
a large vessel, and the idea was to have 
quarters for the crew in one of the hulls, 
while the owner and guests occupied the 
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other. She frightened the owners of second- 
class schooners in the New York Yacht Club 
terribly, and a special meeting was called to 
bar her out, but finally this unsportsmanlike 
measure did not prevail. She was a flat 
failure. ‘There was no foundation for her 
mast, and as the rigging was set up the 
mast and deck settled, nor had she any 
speed, owing to the rigidity of her con- 
struction, The ball-and-socket joint which 
is the secret of the speed of the Herreshoff 
boats was lacking. The next summer a 
third hull was put between the other two 
in order to hold the mast, but it did not 
improve her,and after the expenditure of 
a large sum, she was hauled up on the beach 
at Stapleton and abandoned. 

This was a fine cruise, the fleet visiting 
Shelter Island, Block Island, Newport, 
Vineyard Haven, and New Bedford. At 
the last place, the club remained two days, 
having boat races in the harbor and a grand 
reception at the Néw Bedford club-house. 
Quite an extended programme was agreed 
upon, including two big squadron races at 
Newport, a second visit to Shelter Island 
and a return to New London, where there 
was to be a final race previous to disband- 
ing. On arrival at Newport, however, the 
cruise was abandoned. 

It has always seemed to me a mistake 
not to return to the place of departure to 
disband. In the first place, it would be 
nearer home, and then it would give the 
yachts some weather work in the passages 
from port to port. Going round Cape Cod is 
nonsense, unless the club desires to extend 
its cruise to the east, say as far as Mount 
Desert or Portland ; but it is a very tame 
affair to go from New London to Shelter 
Island, thence to Newport and New Bed- 
ford, disbanding at Vineyard Haven. 

The whole course has been down the 
wind and there has been no chance to try 
the yachts in weather work, which, after all, 
is the true test of excellence. If, however, 
after going this trip, the club returned 
over the same course, finishing at New 
London, or, better still, at Glen Cove or 
Larchmont, it would make a nice cruise, 
and at the end all hands would be within 
easy reach of home. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to hold a fleet together for more than 
a week or ten days, as remaining with the 
fleet is purely a voluntary act on the part 
of the owners. A show is made of re- 
spect for authority, by hoisting the signal 
** Leave of absence is requested,” but what 
would happen should the leave be refused ? 


(To be continued.) 
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I. AT SAINT 
“| HE village or 
small town of 
St. Johns, Que- 
( bec — distant 

} about twenty- 
~ five miles from 
if Montreal— of- 
fers very excel- 
lent bass fish- 








rs" ing. This vil- 
Bas lage lies on the 
; banks of the 
~ River Riche- 
lieu, which is 

the outlet to the St. 


Lawrence of that grand 





sheet of water Lake 
Champlain. 
Some resident has 


erected stone-walls or dams running out 
into the stream from suitable places and 
meeting together at certain points. At 
these meeting points are placed large 
boxes through which and into which the 
water rushes, and these serve as eel- 
pots, large numbers of fish being thus 
caught. They are shipped to factory 
towns in New England, where they are a 
favorite food with the expatriated French 
Canadians. Below these walls are small 
rapids, and here are the bass grounds. 
A certain width of the river is, however, 
free from the stone-walls which lead to the 
eel-pots. 

The bass caught here vary from a half 
pound to three pounds, and the usual 
method of taking them is with the minnow. 
Active, strong and daring, they afford ex- 
cellent sport and just as excellent eating, 
more especially during the spring months, 
or while the water still remains cold. 

These fishing grounds are very easy of 
access being reached by rail, after an hour’s 
journey from Montreal, and an hour and a 
half from St. Albans, Vt. Securing a boat 
and man, in half an hour’s time from leav- 
ing the cars one can be tossing about in 
the rapids and killing the gamy bass. 

The writer’s last visit to St. Johns re- 
sulted in excellent sport. In company 
with a piscatorial friend, I arrived at the 
station at an early hour. We were met by 
the owner of the eel-pots and his son, with 
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wliom we had arranged the day previous 
by telegram, and were at once driven to 
the river in an antique, creaky buggy, im- 
ported from Lowell or Concord a century 
ago, drawn by a sturdy Canadian pony, 
round-bodied as a barrel and almost as 
shaggy as a Shetland pony—or perhaps a 
Newfoundland dog. However, he cantered 
along, every part of his body in motion, 
shaking his head and neighing, as if he too 
enjoyed the bracing morning air and bright 
sun. As we drove through the village the 
stores were all open, though it was only 
six o'clock, and in the doorways of the 
houses, all of which project almost into the 
street, stood little dark-colored urchins and 
girls, whose eyes followed in polite curios- 
ity the vehicle containing /es Ang/ats, or les 
Ameéricains. Your French Canadian uses 
the term “ English” or “ American ” indis- 
criminately, as a rule. 

We drove by the presbytery, giving a 
courteous bow to the cur¢, who paced upon 
his gallery, reading his priéres du matin. 
A large dog, whose breeding it would be a 
matter of impossibility to decipher, lay at 
full length in the middle of the sandy road, 
and as he lifted himself up slowly to get 
out of danger from our wheels, looked up 
at us reproachfully as we passed, as if he 
had expected rather that we would have 
turned to one side and not disturbed him. 
A hen taking a dust-bath was evidently 
much annoyed at our disturbing her. It 
was evident that in this primitive locality 
there was a community of property, espec- 
ially in the highway. 

The river was soon reached, and we each 
found a boat with a rower. Our fishing- 
ground was, of course, below the stone- 
walls, and in the eddies which the bass 
love. My companion was an older hand 
than myself at bass fishing—in fact, to 
tell the truth, though I had not told him, 
it was actually my first experience. I had 
never caught a bass up to that time—out- 
side a fish market. He had been inculcat- 
ing upon me as we came along in the cars, 
line upon line, and precept upon precept 
concerning the mysteries Of bass fishing. 
“Do not force the fish; give a slight check 
when he rises so as to hook him, but not 
too hard or you will miss him. Keep a 
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taut line on him, not too taut, however, or 
you will lose your line as well as your fish,” 
and many other injunctions. And the 
moral of all seemed to be—do a certain 
thing and yet do not do it. 

[ puzzled myself as to how to estimate 
the exact force required to be used to 
hook a half-pounder, and what was neces- 
sary to hook a three-pounder; and then 
how was I to tell whether it was a half- 
pounder or the larger fish that had taken 
the minnow. Unfortunately I could not 
ask any questions as my friend was un- 
aware of my complete inexperience, and I 
had a certain delicacy about appearing 
green. It is a strange attribute of the 
masculine mind that it will refuse to ac- 
knowledge its ignorance of a manly pas- 
time, and there doesn’t exist anywhere a 
man candid enough to admit that he 
knows nothing about a horse. Your clerk 
will pass an absolute opinion on the trotter 
or high-stepping pair that he sees in the 
park, more especially if his hearer belongs 
to the fairer half of humanity. 

To this day my good companion in bass 
fishing at St. Johns does not know how lit- 
tle I then knew of bass fishing. But to re- 
sume ; each one embarked in his boat, hav- 
ing put his gear in order, and we were 
soon on the bubbling waters. My friend 
had chosen to fish over the “rapids,” a 
short distance farther down, while I was to 
“do” the eddies below the stone dams or 
walls. It was a lovely sunny day, the sun, 
however, was not yet too high—bass will 
not rise or bite except at early and late 
hours in the day, that is with the rising and 
setting sun. My friend was soon whipping 
the water, having decided to use the fly, 
while I limited my efforts to the less aris- 
tocratic minnow. 

My boatman smiled as he saw my man- 
ner of placing the minnow on the hook, 
and as it was no use to endeavor to con- 
ceal my ignorance from him, he took the 
minnow and inserted the hook merely 
through the lip of the minnow—that is, the 
lower lip—and out through the crown of 
the minnow’s head, between the eyes. 
Then he showed me how to swing the rod 
from left to right and in an upward direc- 
tion, and, by keeping a certain pressure, how 
to prevent the’line from overrunning. A 
fine cast was thus made and the minnow 
pulled through the water in a most life- 
like and natural manner. Through the 
eddy the minnow was thus drawn, and the 
outer edge, just where there was a slight 
quantity of restless foam, had been barely 
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reached, when a bass, a two-pounder, took 
it with a rush. Acting upon hurried in- 
structions, I reeled up quickly in order to 
get a taut line, and then by aturn of the 
rod set the hook more firmly— 


‘Then a mighty weight I feel, 
Sings the line and whirs the reel !” 


The bass swam madly about, describing 
a circle, and finding no relief or escape 
made several jumps out of the water. For 
this I had been prepared by “Jo,” the 
boatman, who had instructed me “Quand i/ 
saute, tirez un peu;” that is, when he springs 
out of the water, pull slightly on the line. 
This was successfully accomplished in the 
first instance, much more through good 
luck than any skill, and a few seconds later, 
as he was drawn near the boat, he was 
netted and in safe quarters. Later, I lost 
a fine fellow through my slowness in tauten- 
ing, and he broke my line by falling across 
it and escaped. And so the day wore on 
till the sun was high in the heavens and 
the bass were not biting readily. My 
companion was out of sight, having gone 
behind a small island in his quest. 

I had just secured a large bass near one 
of the eel-pots or boxes, making a totai of 
thirteen for three hours’ work ; I asked Jo 


if they only got eels in the pots. He re- 
plied, 
“QOh,no. We get achigan (bass) and 


other fish.” 

A thought struck me. Here was a chance 
to speculate and also to have a fair show 
of fish to compete with my friend. So I 
queried further : 

“T say, Jo, you and your father own 
these eel-pots. Now what'll you sell me 
the bass in this pot for? There may be 
none at all in it; I'll take*my chances on 
that, however, if you are willing to sell at a 
fair estimate.” 

After some parleying, Jo decided to sell 
me all the bass in the pot for seventy-five 
cents. Rowing up, I held on to the stone- 
wall, while Jo took the wooden cover off. 
Inside, splashing about, were nine beautiful 
bass, averaging at least two pounds and a 
half, and one weighing four pounds. Jo 
secured these, and, replacing the cover, we 
hastened down the river to rejoin the other 
boat as they had the lunch for the party. 

We found them seated under a small 
grove of trees, preparing for the a/ fresco 
lunch. 

“Well,” said my friend, “what kind of 
luck have you had?” 

“Oh, I do not know,” I replied, with an 
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assumed air of modesty; “I have killed a 
few. What have you got?” 

“Oh, I have got eleven, four of them 
regular beauties,” he continued, with that 
experienced and satisfied tone which is al- 
ways SO aggravating to the ambitious neo- 
phyte. ‘Look at them.” 

I looked. “Yes, they are beauties. Jo, 
show mine.” 

And Jo seemed intuitively to know the 
exact course to pursue to increase the im- 
portance of our catch. He laid them one 
by one on the grass, picking out the small- 
est first, till he had laid out ten, or one less 
than the catch of the other boat. 

“ Pretty good,” said my friend, “ one less 
than my catch, but they are smaller.” 

“TI have one or two more,” said Jo, and 
then laid out the remaining twelve, all of 
them large, and one fully four pounds, and 
they presented a charming sight to the 
fisherman’s eye as they lay in all their 
fresh beauty. 

My friend was chagrined. 
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We enjoyed our lunch, however, and a 
quiet. cigar afterwards. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon we 
resumed our rods and had an hour’s fish- 
ing, when we had to discontinue, owing to 
our desire to return to Montreal by a cer- 
tain train that evening. We had secured 
altogether forty-six bass; nine of these, 
however, had been secured in an illegiti- 
mate manner. 

The bass, weight for weight, is as gamy 
as any other fish, and affords much fine 
sport. In the Richelieu waters two kinds 
of bass are taken, the small-mouthed and 
large-mouthed varieties. These vary a lit- 
tle in their markings. Some are marked 
with black, while others are tinged with 
green. Whether this is due to the water 
or their food, I know not, but the same 
variety of marking is often found among 
brook trout. It is perhaps due in a meas- 
ure to the different habitat. Anyway, it is 
a fine fish, a voracious feeder, and excellent 
for the table. 


KY MORNING-GLORY. 


HERE is a blossom born of the light, 
Dewy and fresh from the atmosphere, 


Tinted and touched with the dawn’s first 


sight, 


Or the sunset’s secret hidden here. 


This is a pulpit for Nature’s praise ; 
Here to her worship is built a shrine, 
Here is a censer the light wind sways, 


Here is a taper lit with sunshine. 


Here is a chalice with Heaven’s dew filled, 
Here is a bell for the matins’ ring, 

Here is the Gospel of Life instilled, 
Here is the morning’s Gloria—sing ! 


Mary A. Worswick. 


. 
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Concluded from page 438. 


ISITORS to 
the Lakes 
of Killar- 
ney gothere 
by one of 
two routes. 
There is a 
railway di- 
rect from 
Dublin to 
Killarney, 
by means of 
which the 
lakes can be 
visited with 
the greatest 
expedition and economy. The better route 
is, however, along the South of Ireland, 
from Cork to Bantry by rail, and thence 

by four-in-hand coaches or drags by way 

of Glengariff. 

From Glengariff the invariable tourist’s 
route is to strike directly northward to 
Kenmare, over a superbly engineered road 
which was planned and constructed as relief 
work for the poor during the well-remem- 
bered Irish famine in 1865. On a uniform 
gradient, and with beautifully smooth 
gravel surface, it winds up the mountains 
for several miles, tunnelling under a huge 
rock at a lofty elevation above the bay. 
Then it descends, with similar gradient, 
to Kenmare, altogether a journey of seven- 
teen miles, diversified by wide-spreading 
views on all hands. 

But this hackneyed route did not com- 
mend itself to us. We preferred a longer 
way round, by unfrequented roads, where 
we should have more opportunities to gaze 
upon beautiful coast scenery, and come 
across the more retired and unsophisticated 
peasantry. Besides, we were assured that 
the coast-road down the Bantry and up the 
Kenmare rivers would be of a surpassingly 
smooth and level description, and we de- 
termined to make a two days’ journey of it 
to Kenmare, and “see sights.”” So I fired 
my last photographic shot at a Glengariff 
“ choice bit,” and put the tandem in com- 
mission again. 

On our way through 
called to leave P.P.C. 


= 
=A 
i 2 
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the village we 
cards at the Parson- 


age. The worthy pastor was at home, and 
took us over his flower garden, which ex- 
emplified the wonderfully prolific nature of 
a reclaimed bog in such a genial climate as 
that of the South of Ireland. 

Notwithstanding the recent drought 
there was 


‘* A rain and ruin of roses,” 


climbing over house and rock, and stand- 
ing on beds, in delicious profusion. Spec- 
imens of almost every beautifu! flower 
under the sun seemed to grow here in wild 
luxuriance. The owner of the garden 
described the habitat of the various speci- 
mens, ranging from black lilies to snow 
trees, cups-and-saucers to New Zealand 
flags. In one instance he gleefully told us 
how a lady friend at Putney had sent him 
a plant of ‘London Pride” (which he 
keeps in a bed as a curiosity), in excusable 
ignorance of the circumstance that the 
flower named is the chief wild-flower of 
this district, growing in great profusion all 
over the mountains! In another case | 
was the victim of a similar mistake: when 
admiring some very fine specimens of 
clematis, I unguardedly ventured a remark 
as to never seeing that variety in England, 
whereupon the parson drily observed that 
he had purchased that plant in the North 
of London, within three miles of my own 
home ! 

With a sigh of regret at leaving this 
paradise, we treadled our way up the 
mountains, ever and anon pausing to look 
back upon the many charming views of hill 
and bay behind us. We were still favored 
by the finest of fine weather. As we went 
leisurely on, hour after hour, the continual 
succession of landscapes and river scenes 
almost “hipped” us by their redundancy. 
We were glad to stop at almost every group 
of hovels we came to, and drink from the 
huge basins full of milk which the poorest 
of the people were eager to present to us. 
Though they could see that we were well 
able to afford payment, the innate hospital- 
ity of the Irish race seems incapable of 
extinction even amid the most abject pov- 
erty. So ordinary a matter was it, through- 
out our tour, for the people to appear quite 
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offended at the suggestion of payment for 
a bowl of buttermilk or fresh milk that 
only in isolated cases of evidently extreme 
destitution we ventured to proffer money in 
return for the welcome beverage. 

So plentifully did we partake of lacteal 
refreshment, indeed, that we seldom wanted 
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the path of the photographic enthusiast 
bestrewn. 

It was not far from Ardrigole that we 
made quite a family circle of new friends, 
under circumstances characteristic of the 
warm-hearted Irish. The heat of the after- 
noon had made my wife rather faint, and 
upon reaching the foot of an almost per- 
pendicular mountain called Hungry Hill, 
we stopped at a trim cottage to beg a glass 
of water. This was instantly forthcoming, 
also good- 

















a full meal except before starting 
in the morning and after stopping 
for the night. <A few biscuits, or 
even bread and cheese, or bread 
and butter, proved wonderfully 
toothsome to our healthy appe- F 
tites whilst on the road. 

This day we made a temporary 








halt at Ardrigole—a small 
fishing village. Here I 


experienced one of the 
annoying disappointments 
which beset the path of 
the studious amateur pho- 
tographer. It was a typi- 
cal group of cottages ; or, 
perhaps, I should not say 
typical, but ideal. There 
were the regulation old 
beldam seated on a bro- 
ken chair outside the low- 
doorway ; a characteristic 
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The un- 
usual sight 
Z of our tan- 
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2 were im- 
mediately 
invited in- 
to the best 
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plump Irishwoman; an 

old man bent double, in the obsolete knee- 
breeches and swallow-tail coat familiarized 
to us on the stage; and a few grimy chil- 
dren playing with the family pig. It was 
the pig that completed the picture, and | 
rigged up my camera in double quick time, 
had it focused upon the scene, and had 
withdrawn the shutter of the double-back, 
when—just at that precise instant—the 
porker elected to start off for an exercise 
canter, and thus destroy the poetry of the 
picture. Although the whole village 
turned out to “chevy” his porcine high- 
ness back into the field of view, the opera- 
tion spoilt all the composition. The pig 
would not keep still long enough even for 
a snap-shutter exposure, and the crowd 
of natives quite spoilt the character of 
my scene. With such disappointments is 





bode of the 
local schoolmaster, we found, and nothing 
would satisfy their good-nature but that 
we must stay to tea, which we were not 
unwilling to do. 

To have seen us, ten minutes after we 
entered the gates, chatting on all imagin- 
able little topics, you would have thought 
that we were life-long friends. It was a 
most pleasant episode, and I felt quite 
pleased with myself when, before saying 
our adieux, I succeeded in taking a photo- 
graph of the whole family outside their 
cottage, with the cart on one side and the 
peat-stack across the road. 

In the cool evening, our appreciation of 
the rugged coast scene’ as we leisurely 
wheeled over the few miles remaining to 
Castletown-Berehaven was extreme. We 
could not help giving expression to our 
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feelings of pity for the wealthy tourists 
who annually rush over beaten tracks and 
entirely miss the unconventional treats ex- 
perienced by the cycling tourist. 

It was still daylight as we came in sight 
of Castletown-Berehaven. We at first 
thought that it must be a manufacturing 
or mining town, so dense were the clouds 
of smoke that arose, not only from the 
town itself, but from innumerable points 
on the hills round. This impression was 
incorrect, we eventually discovered, the 
smoke being that of myriads of bonfires 
lit that evening in accordance with an 
annual religious custom. On the following 
day we not only saw, but smelt, the smoky 
evidences of this widespread usage, charred 
and blackened patches of ground dotting 
the land in every direction. 

From the “ Bear-haven” we struck out 
due north, over some more rough moun- 
tains, to the opposite coast, where the road 
went up the south bank of the Kenmare 
River. It was past noon when we started, 
with the joysome feeling that we were 
about to experience the éeau tdéal of cy- 
cling bliss. We had been assured that the 
Marquis of Lansdowne had built a road of 
superlative smoothness from Castletown- 
Berehaven to Kenmare, so that we looked 
forward to a pleasant “Ohne Hast” spin 
over the thirty-four miles in—say, one 
hour and fifty minutes, or so. 

Alas, for the reputation of Irish veracity ! 
Believe me when I say that our journey 
on that Friday was absolutely the hardest 
day’s ride I have ever undertaken! For 
mile after mile we met with long lines of 
big and sharp stones, in deep ruts, through 
which I had to shove the tandem uphill, 
and crash downhill. The gradients were 
frightful in places, and even when easy, 
there was no riding over the stones except 
when aided by a descent. 

It was half-past eleven, consequently, 
when we knocked up the people at the 
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Kenmare hotel. The long drought, doubt- 
less, had a great deal to do with the loose- 
ness of the surfaces; but for all that the 
gradients could not have been altered, and 
much of the stony ground was overgrown 
with grass, showing that it must have been 
repaired a considerable time since. 

For the first time, we were both thor- 
oughly tired out, and too sleepy even to 
eat or drink. Nevertheless, we thoroughly 
enjoyed that day’s ride. Even at times 
when my arms ached through pushing the 
tandem uphill over mile after mile of loose 
granite, and when my wife was almost 
dropping from the fatigue of walking, we 
would pause and gaze over the prospect, 
and tell each other how marvelously beau- 
tiful it was; and then we would go on 
again with renewed vigor. Just at dusk 
we came to the first habitation seen for 
many miles, and its clean-cut whitewashed 
walls proclaimed it to be a police barracks. 
Knowing the kindly disposition of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary men, we entered 
the barrack and obtained a drink of water 
while resting in the orderly-room. We de- 
clined the proffered bottled beer, munched 
some biscuits and chocolate which I had 
in the bag, and talked to the handsome 
young fellow in charge. 

Then, for the first time, the tandem’s 
lamp was lighted ; but the oil was bad, and 
the cotton so sodden that the flame soon 
went out. The last hour's ride to Ken- 
mare was, therefore, done slowly and cau- 
tiously, both riders peering forward to 
pierce the gloom ahead. Welcome, in- 
deed, was the sight of the suspension 
bridge, sharply outlined against the sky. 

There now remained but a short day's 
journey to Killarney. The extreme height 
of the mercury in the morning made me 
suddenly recollect that there was a coach 
going our way. This was unworthy of a 
true cycling sportsman, no doubt; but | 
did not quite like the idea of subjecting 
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my “superior moiety’ 
to a hot day’s ride aft- 
er the severe exertion 
of yesterday. So we 
decided that she should 
go by coach and I take 


the tandem alone. This 
sounded brave upon 
my part, perhaps; but 


I had laid a deep plot 
to procure a length of 
rope, and let the coach 
tow me up the first 
seven miles of moun- 
tain road, after which 
I knew the journey : 
would be easy. ert 

Having lost my oil- | 
can, long ago, I ex- I 
plored the town of 
Kenmare in search of 
a new one, but such a 
thing seemed unknown. 
There was a large iron- 
monger’s shop, but they 
had nothing smalle1 
than a gallon can, and 
could not even lend me a spouted oiler. 
But in walking down a street I espied 
a bicycle standing in a doorway, and 
forthwith sought for its owner. He was 
not at home, and his tool-bag contained 
no oil-can. The good dame was. how- 
ever, equal to the emergency, and dis- 
patched sundry female emissaries all over 
the town, until—after nearly an hour’s 
search—a conical oil-can was discovered, 
with which I marched off in triumph to oil 
up my tandem, which had only been lubri- 
cated once since the start. 

It was whilst I was thus engaged ~~ 
the coach arrived from Glengariff, and i 
passengers dismounted for their mide Ly 
halt and lunch. One gentleman promptly 
evinced an interest in my proceedings, and 
questioned me relative to the merits of my 
mount as compared to those of an inferior 
tricycle that he possessed. Somehow he 
found out my name, and forthwith claimed 
to know me (or of me) very well. He was 
traveling, it transpired, with a party of 
Americans, who were doing the Irish tour 
anticipatory to visiting London, Switzer- 
land and Venice. One of the prettiest 
girls I ever saw in my life was of his party, 
and my wife had agreeable company on 
the coach. 

I am very fond of cycling, but during 
the next hour or so I felt an unusually 
strong attachment for that four-horse 
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coach — sixteen 
feet of four-ply 
hempen rope, in 
fact! It wasa 
deep attach- 
ment while it 
lasted, and gave 
me great com- 
fort. To keep 
my steering-wheel down, 
luggage over the front, 
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I piled all the 
and so was en- 
abled to ride in comfort at a uniformly 
maintained distance behind the vehicle. 

It was a warm day ; but J never went up 
seven miles of mountain road so easily in 


my life. They say that silica is good for 
the bones. On that seven miles’ journey 
behind the coach I must have swallowed 
enough flint-dust to constitute me a 
“bonyfied” traveler for life. 

Man is an ungrateful being. I am a 
man, consequently I am ungrateful. After 
clinging to the four-in-hand as long as it 
served my purpose, I basely cast off the 
rope and deserted my assistant directly the 
descent commenced. Spinning down the 
winding zigzags and serpentine descents, 
my pace was about triple that of the coach. 
The sixty pounds of luggage piled over my 
front wheel balanced the machine beauti- 
fully, and it steered to a nicety round the 
sharp bends. The surface was good, too, 
and I enjoyed the delirious feeling of 
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whirling down for mile after mile, quite 
unconcerned by any guilty consciousness 
of not having earned the pleasure by pre- 
liminary toil. 

I stopped at the Killarney tunnel, and 
by the time the coach arrived there, I had 
my camera out and fixed, the focus ad- 
justed, a rapid plate ready in the back, 
the shutter on, and swap went the rub- 
ber band as the horses came into my 
field. Another photographic failure; just 
at a moment, too, when I had the chance 
of a lifetime to secure a most realistic view 
of the coach emerging from the tunnel. 

The village of Killarney is a wretched 
place, infested by poverty-stricken and hid- 
eous old women, drunken men, and impor- 
tunate, begging children. The streets are 
unattractive, crowded by hordes of loafers, 
and only kept in sanitary order by frequent 
flushings from faucets placed along the gut- 
ters. Most of the hotels are outside the 
village, and the nearest point at which the 
lakes can be reached is over two miles 
away. 

The lakes themselves are strictly pre- 
served, being surrounded on all sides by 
land in the possession of wealthy owners, 
who scrupulously avoid the destruction of 
the romantic character of the scenery by 
forbidding buildings to be erected round 
the waterside. The only exception to this 
rule is the Royal Victoria Hotel, which 
faces the lower lake, and has a plain and 
stiff style, not at all attractive or pictur- 
esque. Ross Castle is an ancient ruin 
close to the water’s edge, and here is the 
chief landing stage, scores of private row- 
ing-boats, and a few boats plying for hire, 
being moored close to the castle. 

This preservation of the land around 
the lakes results in extreme inconvenience 
to visitors, whose lodgings are necessarily at 
a distance from the only attractive features 
of the district. As I have intimated, Kil- 
larney itself is the reverse of an attractive 
town. The hotels are some distance apart 
from each other and from the “lions ” of 
the place, so that visitors are continually 
driving about in cars or wagonettes, of 
which every hotel possesses its own stock, 
great numbers also publicly plying for hire. 
The roads, too, are most monotonously 
walled off from the private lands on each 
side for miles round, so that even people 
who are fond of walking exercise are com- 
pelled to take refuge in speedier means of 
getting from place to place. 

The grand tour of the lakes is best done 
by what is known as the “ Gap of Dunloe 
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route.” Starting by road, nothing is seen 
of the lakes at first, but the visitor is taken 
high up toward a lofty pass or “gap” in 
the mountains. As the conveyance nears 
the place where the carriage-road ends, it 
is met and surrounded by a horde of men 
and boys on sturdy ponies, urging their 
nags along so close to your wheels that it 
is surprising that no accident happens. 
With all manner of shrill cries and hoarse 
greetings, each solicits your patronage for 
his pony, and no matter how sternly and 
decidedly the tourists may refuse, they 
never leave you until you stop at the ter- 
minus of the road. Whenever one of them 
succeeds in being nodded to as an indi- 
cation of an engagement by one of your 
party, he immediately spurs forward and 
solemnly rides some rods in front of your 
vehicle, only to be joined by any of his 
mates who may be engaged. When you 
have engaged one you are no longer im- 
portuned by the others, as there is a code 
of honor among them against trespassing 
upon each other’s privileges. 

Unless you are an exceedingly poor 
pedestrian, it is better to walk than ride 
through the gap, as the ponies must keep 
to the bridle-path, while pedestrians can 
strike off across the mountain and scramble 
down by a short cut. Anda grand walk 
it is, too! First, by a well-beaten bridle- 
path you wind along the edge of the gap, 
with wondrously - echoing mountains on 
either side, and a stream—at one place ex- 
panding into a deep pool—at the bottom. 
After crossing a bridge, and tramping a 
little farther, a look back evokes a start 
of surprise, so fair and beautiful does the 
rugged pass look, with the silvery glisten 
of the water meandering along its centre. 

Then comes an exhilarating scramble 
over rocks and boulders. When the 
highest point of the gap is reached, you 
gaze down upon a deep and broad valley, 
so completely encircled by tall mountains 
as to bear the appropriate name of the 
Black Valley, so sombre is the eternal 
shadow across it, and so inky black are its 
waters. 

All this time the tourist has not been 
suffered to be solitary, but has been fol- 
lowed by a great number of peasant 
women, barefooted, bronzed, and _pict- 
uresquely garbed in dark stuff or bright 
printed-cotton gowns, with scarlet shawls, 
and usually a bright-colored handkerchief 
tied over the head. Each is armed with 
a couple of bottles, one of which contains 
milk, of which she will se// you a small 
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glassful, and the other contains “‘ potheen ” 
—or whiskey, supposed to be illicitly dis- 
tilled — which she gives you; thus, by a 
cheerful subterfuge, evading the excise 
regulations. They carry thick knitted 
socks, too, which they will essay to sell 
you. My wife was somewhat astonished 
at one of the girls saying that she recol- 
lected seeing me there the previous year, 
and “bedad, but she would gzve me a pair 
of socks ’—fully aware that the etiquette 
of the place necessitated my making her 
an adequate pecuniary present in return ! 

Importunate as these girls are in push- 
ing their thinly-disguised begging, their 
laughing faces and cheerful and quaint 
conversation are very pleasant ; and the 
potheen- girls of Dunloe are quite an 
agreeable feature of the Killarney grand 
tour. 

From the Black Valley, a walk of a mile 
or so along the road brings the party to 
the head of the lakes, where the custom is 
for the hotel boats to be in readiness with 
hampers containing lunch, which is dis- 
cussed on the grass. 

Then we embark for the two hours’ row 
through the lakes. Sails are never used, 
the prevalence of sudden squalls making 
them too dangerous. As the boatmen 
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propel the sturdy skifis across the lakes 
they point out to their passengers the chief 


features of the surrounding rocks and 
mountains. The Purple Mountain, above 


the upper lake, is left behind, and the 
boat glides across the peaceful bosom of 
the water, soon to enter the Long Range 
—a river, barely two miles in extent, con- 
necting the upper with the middle lake. 
Here, when the water is low, several de- 
barkations have to take place to enable the 
boats to pass over the shatlows. At Eagle’s 
Nest—a high precipitous mountain, rear- 
ing its pyramidal head a thousand feet 
above the river—the echo is inconceivably 
wonderful; and thence the river passes 
under the old Weir Bridge, and by Dinish 
Island into the middle or Tore Lake. This, 
in turn, is left by Brickeen Bridge for the 
lower lake, Lough Leane, by far the largest 
of the three, wherein is Innisfallen Island 
and a myriad of smaller islets, every rock 
of which is surrounded by the ever-present 
green vegetation which gives such a charm 
to the Emerald Isle. 

Of the inland drives, that to Muckross 
Abbey is the most interesting, the ruins 
being so fine as to rivet the attention of 
the most~ Philistinic. Thence through 
the Muckross demesne is a drive to be 
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remembered for a lifetime. The demesne 
is private property, and many acres of it 
are left to grow in wild luxuriance of tree 
and undergrowth, the density of which 
could scarce be exceeded in an Indian 
jungle. As your car or wagonette threads 
the narrow road cut through this forest, it 
is brushed by the branches and twigs of 
the surrounding foliage. Now and then 
the occupants of the box-seat have to duck 
their heads to avoid an overhanging bough. 
The road, too, follows natural undulations 
of the ground, and at one moment the 
horses will be quietly trotting round a 
curve, when a steep upgrade is ap- 
proached, and at the driver’s sudden 
sharp cry of “Ip!” the docile cattle will 
plunge madly forward and charge up the 
hill in a style which makes it incumbent 
upon every passenger to hold on to the 
rails. Dinish Island is the destination, 
and after a sojourn there the way home is 
taken by O’Sullivan’s Cascade and Tore 
Waterfall. 

Somehow, we soon had enough of Kil- 
larney. The scenes were surpassingly fine, 
of course, but our retrospective thoughts 
were of Glengariff, and we mutually agreed 
that the busy going about among Killar- 
ney’s show places was infinitely less pleas- 
ant than the quiet peacefulness of Glengar- 
iff. So the tandem was again loaded with 
our road wardrobe, the trunk—which had 
been sent by rail—was repacked, and we 
made for Tralee. 

There is a splendid twenty-mile road 
between Killarney and Tralee, but we were 
misdirected, and spent the better part 
—or perhaps I ought to say the worse 
part—of a day in toiling over a very rough 
old mountain road. The only recompens- 
ing feature was the enjoyable run down a 
winding descent of several miles into the 
ancient town of Tralee, where friends— 
made on the occasion of my previous 
cycling visit— welcomed us with open 
arms. So pleasantly did we find the time 
pass in riding and driving about the neigh- 
borhood that the end of our allotted vaca- 
tion drew near. 
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We had to bid farewell to our friends, 
take the train to Dublin, and so make our 
way home to London. Thoroughly, com- 
pletely, and unqualifiedly were we satisfied 
that we had spent the most enjoyable 
month’s holiday possible. Health and 
spirits were wonderfully improved, and 
above all we were thoroughly convinced 
of the superiority of tandem tricycling as 
a means of touring in a beautiful country. 
We had been over some of the hilliest 
roads in the world, at a season when the 
prolonged drought had made the surfaces 
exceptionally loose and dangerous; but 
our tricycle had behaved in an exemplary 
manner, never showing any tendency to 
play us tricks, and coming out of the 
severe ordeal without so much as a spoke 
or nut loose, a rod bent, or a bit of rubber 
insecure. Now that the science of cycle- 
building has reached such perfection, there 
is every inducement to people of roving 
and active tastes to spend their holidays 
awheel. 

Our tour must not be regarded as any- 
thing of a feat. It was what any average 
pair of riders could accomplish with the 
utmost ease. The advantage of my ex- 
tensive experience was more than counter- 
balanced by my wife being an exceptionally 
delicately-constituted woman ; so that our 
case was fairly balanced with that of two 
people of average powers. 

The route we took has been repeatedly 
covered by other tourists. In 1885 the 
whole tour was accomplished by three 
young ladies of Dublin on single tricy- 
cles of inferior quality, unescorted and 
unaided by the occasional resort which we 
had to the railway. 

It is not only in Ireland that such tours 
can be successfully undertaken. Indeed, 
Ireland is regarded with great disfavor by 
Englishmen, on account of the general 
roughness of its roads. Whether he ride 
in America, or England, or France, the 
tourist ex vélocipede can always obtain more 
complete appreciation of the country he 
visits than the traveler who adopts any 
other means of locomotion. 
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FOX-HUNTING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


BY GRAHAM 


CLAYTOR, 


Author of ‘‘ Pleasant Waters.”’ 


“WuatT,” I asked, “is the chance of 
hiring a good, safe riding-horse for the 
day?” 

‘Guess we ken ercomerdate yer. 
cow!” 

“Sah!” (from the innermost recesses of 
the stable). 

“Ken yer let this gentleman hev er 
hoss ?” 

** Dunno, boss; spec’ so.” 

“What yer got, Glascow ?” 

“ Here’s Ole Snagbelly. How’ll he do?” 

“Guess he’ll do. Saddle him, Glascow, 
and fetch him out. How fur yer gwine, 
stranger ?” 

“To the Peaks of Otter, if I have time. 
It’s now eight,” said I, looking at my watch. 
“ How far is it, sir?” 

“ They call it twelve mile, I b’leve. Ain’t 
that it?” inquired the proprietor of a red- 
nosed, seedy-looking individual, leaning 
against the stable door. 

‘“*’Pen’s upon ther weather, yer see,” re- 
plied Red-nose. “I calls it twelve mile ona 
far day, when the roads is dry, but it’s nigh 
on ter fifteen when the roads is muddy and 
sloshy like ’twar on las’ Chuesday.” 

By this time Glascow had saddled and 
bridled the horse, and was leading him out. 
A ludicrous looking animal was “ Ole Snag- 
belly,’ and yet a more sedate creature I 
never saw. He stood before me wrapped 
in that stolid sort of indifference that made 
him seem oblivious to all the world about 
him. I could not describe his color ex- 
cept to say that he was of a sort of dingy 
brown, somewhere between sorrel and bay. 


Glas- 


He had a dreamy eye and a stumpy tail ; 
he was rawboned, and so tall I could not 
reach the pommel of my saddle. 

“Heap er daylight under that hoss,” 
remarked old Red-nose. 

“But he ken pintedly git ober der 
groun’,” retorted Glascow. 

I mounted him—no, / didn’t mount. I 
tried to, but failing in the attempt, I was 
bodily lifted and placed in the saddle by 
Glascow and the proprietor, assisted by the 
aforesaid Red-nose. 

“Whoa, sir, is—is—is he gentle?” The 
horse was pricking his ears and indicated 
some slight side movement about his 
quarters. 

The proprietor looked at me with a half 
contemptuous smile. Said he, “ Yer ain’t 
*feered of that hoss, is yer?” 

“Oh, no,” said I, “of course not, but, 
you see, the horse doesn’t know me, and I 
don’t know the horse. I thought it best 
to get acquainted now, so that I could 
better understand how to manage him.” 

“Dat hoss,” said Glascow, “ ain’t ’feered 
er nuthin’, an’ he ain’t gwine ter git skeered 
at nuthin’. Jes’ gin him de reins, boss, an’ 
he cyar yer annywhar yer wants ter go.” 

“ Snagbelly !. That’s a queer name,” said 
I, gently smoothing down his long shaggy 
mane. ‘Why do you call him Snagbelly?” 

“ Thet’s what I hev ter tell every stranger 
what comes here,” responded the pro- 
prietor. ‘When I fuss got him they used 
ter call him Fleet Foot, ‘cause he could 
pintedly lay ever annything "bout here. Yer 
jes ought ter seen him in er fox chase. The 
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boys used ter hev it up and down who'd 
ride him, an’ I tell yer mighty few of ’em 
could hole him in. He’d keep squar up 
wid ther hounds every time. He keered 
no more fer er fence, or er rock wall, or er 
ditch, thin er rabbit. He went over ’em 
like shot outen er shovel. He did, fer er 
fac.” 

“Wonderful horse he must have been,” 
said I. 

“Well, I should say so, stranger. But 
as I was telling yer, one mornin’ in the 
fall of ther year—no, ‘twas in the spring. 
When war it, Glascow ?”’ 

“T fergits, boss; but "pears like ter me 
‘twas gittin’ ‘long "bout de shank ob de 
summer. ’Pears like ter me ’twus.” 

“Tt mout er bin, Glascow. I won’t be 
sartin ’bout it—it mout er bin as you say,” 
continued the proprietor. ‘ But, howm- 
soever, ther boys war chasin’ of er fox 
on Dumplin’ Mounting, or Turkey Cock 
Mounting, I disremember which—” 

“’Twan’t nuther one dem mountans, 
boss,” broke in Glascow. “’Twus down 
on Shootin’ Crick, what runs ’twixt de 
Dumplin’ an’ de Turkey Cock.” 

“Well, don’t make no difference whar it 
war. Dick Johnsing war ridin’ of him, 
anyhow—Fleet Foot (that’s what they 
called him, you understand), an’ bein’ as 
how Dick was kind o’ weak like, he couldn’t 
hole him in, an’ he let the hoss git away 
wid him, and when he tried ter jump the 
fence at foot of Willow Meadow Hill—I 
fergits how high that fence war, but ’twar 
powerful high, ‘cause some of the boys 
measured it—he overreached hisself, yer 
understand, an’ his hind legs hung on ther 
fence—” 

“Arter dis fashion,” said Glascow, sud- 
denly dropping across the fence near the 
stable by way of demonstrating more 
clearly the position of Fleet Foot, alias 
Snagbelly. 

“En Dick Johnsing,” continued the pro- 
prietor, without noticing the feat the old 
negro was performing upon the fence, 
“ Dick, he wur spilt right down thar in 
the marsh—”’ 

***Jes so,” said Glascow, turning a som- 
mersault from the fence to the ground, 
where he lay at full length. 

“Dick,” continued the proprietor, “ war 
powerful hurt, too, but he wan’t hurt no 
wusser then this yer hoss—not half so bad. 
See here,” said he, passing his hand along 
under the horse’s belly. ‘The skin wus 
torn from here clean ’round ter ther left 
flank. It like ter kilt him sho, but he got 
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well of it, an’ he ain’t bin huntin’ sence. 
From that day ter this, ther boys all call 
him Old Snagbelly.”’ 

“Well, gentlemen, I must be off,”’ said I, 
nudging the horse in the flanks. “Good- 
day to you.” 

There was no response. 

The proprietor resumed his position 
upon the plank, where I found him sitting, 
and probably picking up the thread of his 
story where it was broken off by my ar- 
rival, began again to entertain his lotos- 
eating audience. 

Snagbelly crept along at such a snail- 
like pace that I verily believe that I was 
full half an hour getting beyond the limits 
of the beautiful village that lay nestled 
among the green-clad hills of Piedmont, 
Virginia. Once fairly out into the open 
country, I ceased to annoy myself about 
the speed of my horse. Being a great 
lover of nature 1 was soon charmed with 
my surroundings, and, forgetful of Snag- 
belly, allowed him to jog along at his own 
sweet will. 

The road to the mountain passes through 
a delightful section of country. It winds 
along by quiet, unpretentious country 
homes, through shady groves, across run- 
ning brooks. It encircles hills and trav- 
erses meadows, now losing itself amid the 
wilds of the forest, now reappearing in its 
tortuous ascent up the rugged sides of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. 

I presently came to a point where two 
roads met. Being in doubt as to the right 
one, I deemed it prudent to trust to luck 
and Snagbelly. 

So I gave him the reins and allowed him 
to choose his own way. Leaving the open 
fields I followed the road into the dense 
woodland. Deeper and deeper I pierced 
toward the heart of the forest. The inter- 
lacing branches of the trees grew thicker 
and thicker, the shade denser. A delicious 
coolness pervaded the air. The light 
breezes stirring among the foliage caught 
the faint, delicate, yet evasive scent of the 
wild grape, and wafted it here and there 
across my lonely path. 

How impressive was the quiet of the 
woods! No sound was there save the con- 
stant tread of my horse, or an occasional 
rustle of a leaf, shaken by the breeze, or 
the quick, sharp cry of some distant wood- 
land bird. Once I paused to catch the 
notes of the hermit thrush that John Bur- 
roughs and Thoreau love so much to talk 
about. He was far down under the hill, 
and, like Burroughs’s bird, was full a quar- 
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ter of a mile away. I must have been in 
the very heart of the forest. 

I was a little tired, and the cool, mossy 
spot at the foot of a large oak was so press- 
ing in its invitation to “light and hitch” 
and rest awhile, that I dismounted, and 
fastening Snagbelly to a “swinging limb,” 
lay down upon the velvety moss, and bared 
my brow to the breeze. For the first time 
a feeling of utter loneliness came over me. 
The village was not far off, and yet so 
quiet, so death-like was the stillness, that it 
might have been a hundred miles away. 
Even my hermit thrush had gone away 


‘Other regions to delight.” 


Only the stately pine sighed in the breeze, 
and the stream down under the hill tinkled 
along its rocky bed. 

Another sound, afar off, like the uncer- 
tain baying of hounds, now fell upon my 
ear. I listened ; it grew fainter and fainter, 
then ceased altogether. I glanced at Snag- 
belly. He was fast asleep, all unconscious 
of the fly that buzzed about his ear. A 
light breeze rustled the leaves upon the 
oak. Clearer and more distinct came again 
that far-off sound. Snagbelly’s eyes opened, 
and his ears, like interrogation points, 
seemed to ask, ‘‘ What’s that ?” 

Nearer, clearer, louder; there was no 
mistaking it now. It was the music of the 
hounds in hot pursuit of Reynard. 

Now behind the ridge, now over the hill, 
now swelling upon the breeze. The woods 
rang with the wild melody of the pack. 

Snagbelly was electrified. He sprang 
from the ground with the nimbleness of a 
cat and snorted “like the wild Arab of the 
desert. There he stood in his tracks, while 
a kind of tremor ran through his frame. A 
sudden whisk in the dead leaves and there 
in the narrow road before me, was the 
frightened fox. In a moment he was off 
with a quick bound through the pathless 
woods and passed from sight, just as the 
whole pack came sweeping down the road, 
making the forest ring ; and soon the hounds 
were over the hill, leaving the echo of their 
music behind them. 

And Snagbelly ! he was fast to the swing- 
ing limb, with head erect, nostrils dilated, 
and trembling from -head to foot. 

And now a stranger sound seemed to 
follow all this—a sound like the trampling 
of horses’ hoofs upon the ground. On it 
came, louder and more rapid; I heard the 
steel strike against the flint. A horseman 
dashed round the sharp angle of the road, 
and out from under the overhanging foli- 
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age, straight in the direction of the pursu- 
ing pack. I had barely time to seize the 
reins and hold fast to Snagbelly, who was 
now rearing and plunging like mad, when 
three other horsemen dashed wildly down 
the road. How I ever succeeded in unty- 
ing and mounting my fiery steed I do not 
know, but somehow I did succeed. The 
moment I was in the saddle he gave a 
“jubilant curvet and bound,” and landed 
in the middle of the road. 

I exerted my strength to the uttermost, 
but could no more stop him than I could 
stop a hurricane. So low were the over- 
hanging branches along the way that I was 
in momentary dread of being dashed upon 
the hard, flinty road-bed. I lay down with 
my arms grasping his neck and my legs 
hugging his flanks, and trusted to fate. 
My coat-tails flapped in the wind, and the 
long, keen branches of the wayside shrubs 
whipped my hands and arms and legs, and 
tore away great pieces of my pantaloons. 

On we flew. I could hear the baying of 
the hounds now. We were gaining upon 
them. On, on we dashed, across ditches, 
over fences, now tearing through the 
ploughed land, down a grassy slope, now 
leaping along the frightful edge of a rocky 
cliff, now going at breakneck speed down 
the jagged defile, waking the echoes of the 
hills with the clash of steel against the 
stones. 

Turning a sharp curve near the brow of 
a hill, we came upon the horsemen that 
passed us in the forest. Snagbelly would 
surely slacken his speed now. Vain hope! 
Hc shot by them like an arrow! A tre- 
mendous shout went up from the party. 

“Hurrah for Ole Snagbelly !” resounded 
in my ears. One fellow gave a quick, sharp 
blast upon his horn. It was like pulling 
out the steam-gauge of the engine to the 
last notch. Snagbelly, as he heard it, shot 
suddenly forward at a greatly-increased 
speed and dashed by the pack of hounds. 

I instinctively tightened my grasp, then 
my head grew dizzy, I felt my grasp 
loosening. I heard the sound of waters 
gathering over me, and thundering in my 
ears like the torrent of a cataract. 

I don’t know what happened to me for 
a long time. When I awoke, I was lying 
upon a downy bed in a comfortable room. 
The doctor said I was considerably bruised 
and must postpone my trip. 

But where was Snagbelly? Dosing se- 
renely in his stall, over the half-emptied 
trough, well satisfied with the victory he 
had achieved in beating his own record. 








“CHAD:” A TALE OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


BY ALFRED A, GARDNER. 


T was a cold night in 
December. Four of us 
sat round my grate 
in Gray’s Hall, alter- 
nately making “hot 
Scotches,” toasting 
“ Welsh rarebits ” and 
heaping anathemas 
upon the fate which 
brought semi-annual 
examinations upon us 
in three short weeks. 
Like all good Har- 
vard students, we had 
done more “ reading” 
than hard study dur- 

ing the fleeting fall-time, and now the 

gods—the college gods—were about to 
have their revenge. 

We had amused ourselves thus for an 
hour, when there came a quick rat-a-tat- 
tat at the door. We recognized it at once 
as the signal of Johnny the expressman. 

“Come in!” I shouted bravely. I say 
bravely, because I knew very well that 
Johnny brought my new dress-suit C. O. D. 
and that the eighty-five cents I had in my 
pocket would pay but one per cent. of the 
amount necessary to secure the garments. 

The situation explained itself in a mo- 
ment. “Well,” said Jack, feeling in his 
pocket and handing out fifty dollars, “ it’s 
all in the family. What have you fellows 
got?” 

My other companions answered to the 
appeal, and Johnny tucked eighty-five dol- 
lars into his pocket. 

“You see,” said I, “I didn’t calculate 
on—” 

“Joe Day’s holding king full to your 
queen full, last night,” broke in Jack. 
“Oh, don’t bother Johnny with any expla- 
nations. You're ‘broke.’ Come, Johnny, 
warm up,” and my obliging but abrupt 
friend poured out a “ hot” for the express- 
man, who threw one leg across the corner 
of my desk, beamed on us all, and drained 
the glass with a satisfied “ Ah!” 

“This was always a good room to come 
to,” he said, glancing around, more at the 
room than at the occupants, as though 
some magic spell hung about the four 
walls. “It’s a funny thing, but do you 








know this room never had a mean set of 
men in it? They’ve always been gentle- 
men, and royal good fellows, too.” This 
palpable piece of flattery having been duly 
rewarded, he continued: “Some mighty 
queer things have happened in this room, 
too, that there have.” After a pause, and 
half doubtfully: “If I thought you’d be 
‘mum’ I'd tell you a story that few around 
here know about. Whenever Christmas- 
time comes around I always think of it, 
but I wouldn’t have it told outside for the 
world.” 

All of us having promised the profound- 
est secrecy, and Jack having made an 
arrangement to insure against Johnny’s 
throat getting dry should the narrative 
prove lengthy, the old expressman began : 

“You haven’t none of you ever heard of 
‘Chad’ Wagner, have you? No, it isn’t 
likely, for he came here long before your 
time, along in the latter part of the sixties 
—1867 was his class, I think. He was a 
Southerner, and what ever made his father 
send him here I can’t imagine. The Colo- 
nel was an old Harvard man, but he was 
a rebel and a hard fighter during the 
wer, and it’s a wonder he let Chad come 
North. Not many of the Southerners sent 
their boys here after ’61, but the Colonel 
did, for some reason or other. 

“The war had pretty much bust the 
old man, and Chad had very little money 
to live on when he first came. He was a 
fellow that liked to live well, too ; $4,000 
or $5,000 wasn’t nothin’ to him for a year, 
and the Colonel not havin’ no such amount 
to give him, Chad had a pretty hard time 
of it till his sophomore year. 

“Then he got to playin’ poker, and after 
that he made his own livin’, and a royal 
good one, too. He played a game that 
couldn’t be touched; not by anyone in 
college at that time, anyway. Didn't he 
make the money, though! There was about 
twenty fellows that played in his room, and 
some of ’em were there every night. The 
boys won back and forth among them- 
selves, and didn’t realize Chad was win- 
nin’ all the time steady, but he was; and 
he was winnin’ perfectly square, under- 
stand. He made an awful lot of money 
first and last. 
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“Now, among the fellows who played 
regularly at Chad’s room — here — was 
young Weed, of the Law School. He 
hadn’t gone through the college, but had 
come down from Maine somewheres, the 
year before I’m tellin’ about, to study law. 
He had one of the cheapest rooms over in 
College House, and didn’t seem to have 
much money. When he first began to play 
he was sort o’ cautious; did’nt go very 
high, you know, and went out easy. Then 
he won a little and got bolder; then he 
lost a little and got reckless, and that 
settled him. The more he lost the heavier 
he bet, until he got a long way behind. 

“When the holidays began the poker 
party dwindled down to four or five, and 
they being sort o’ lonesome and out o’ 
sorts at not bein’ able to go home for 
Christmas, played all the heavier. 

“On Christmas Eve there was four of 
“em, and they made an all-night of it, with 
the pots runnin’ up by tens and twenties. 
On Christmas mornin’ there was a few 
packages left over, and one of ’em bein’ 
for Weed, I just ran across to his room 
with it. You see a Christmas package 
ought to be delivered before or on the 
day, and when a poor fellow’s left here in 
Cambridge he likes to get what’s sent him. 
I found Weed there lookin’ all used up. 
He said he hadn’t been to bed at all, and 
had lost about $300 over here the night 
before, and he told me about the game. 
I felt downright sorry for the fellow, and 
I told him so. With that he broke down 
altogether. He said he’d lost $1,800 since 
the beginning of the year, and all of it 
wasn’t his, and he couldn’t stand it, and 
he’d have to get out of college, and he 
didn’t know what he’d do. 

“Well, I naturally thinkin’ he was ex- 
aggeratin’ his hard luck (things looks 
blacker when a fellow’s been losin’ all 
night) told him to brace up, his friends 
would give him a lift, and he’d come round 
all right. But no, he said the only friends 
he had were those he’d been playin’ with, 
and he wouldn’t ask them for help—and I 
didn’t blame him for that neither. I saw 
it was no use tryin’ to ease him down, so I 
finally left him with his head in his hands 
and feelin’ pretty bad. 

“Tt was the day before New Year’s when 
I went up to his room again with another 
package. He used to get ’em quite often— 
little affairs, directed in a girl’s handwritin’. 
I knocked at the door, and gettin’ no an- 
swer, went in and put the bundle on the 
desk. Just as I laid it down my eye fell 
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on a slip o’ paper, and, before I knew, I’d 
read what was on it: 


“**CHAD,—For God’s sake don’t let Mary know 

what's become of the money. I’m going away. 
WILL WEED.’ 

“¢Umph,’ says I right away, ‘ Chad 
ought to have this. I don’t know what it 
means, but I'll take it right over to him.’ 
And over I came to this room, where I 
found Chad enjoyin’ his mornin’ pipe. 
He read it over, and says he: 

“¢The devil! is Weed broke? I won- 
dered what had become of him. I’m sorry 
he’s bust, but who in the mischief is Mary, 
and what does he mean by “I’m goin’ 
away?” I hope he hasn’t been fool enough 
to run. I didn’t know he was in a bad fix; 
if I’d known it I’d Just here there 
came a rap on the door. - 

“ «Come in,’ says Chad, and in walks a 
young girl—two young girls, in fact, only 
one of ’em was so small as to be not more’n 
a baby about big enough to walk. 

“The older one was under eighteen, I 
should say, and the prettiest girl I ever 
saw. She was a beauty, though. Her skin 
was as pure as snow. Her hair was just 
the kind to go good with it, and hung 
down loose a little on her forehead in 
wavy fashion. She walked in perfectly 
confident-like, but not at all bold. You 
could see right away that she was a perfect 
lady, and when she spoke, gosh! what a 
voice she had!” and Johnny paused as if 
to recall the pleasant sound. 

“*¢Weli,’ she says to Chad, lookin’ right 
at him, ‘are you Mr. Wagner ?’ 

“<«]T am,’ says he, bowin’ and lookin’ 
mighty puzzled. 

“¢*Vou are a friend of Mr. Weed’s?’ 

“Right away I saw Chad crumple up 
the note he had in his hand, and after a 
moment he tossed it careless-like into the 
grate. Chad was a quick one to see 
through a thing and to decide right away 
what to do. 

“ ¢Certainly,’ he says, ‘I know Will very 
well, indeed ; what can I do for you?’ 

“«He’s my brother, Mr. Wagner. Per- 
haps you can tell me where he is,’ and she 
came up a few steps closer. You could 
see she was anxious. ‘He hasn’t been to 
Boston for three weeks, and when he didn’t 
come in on Christmas Day I wrote to him, 
and since then I’ve telegraphed, and I 
haven’t got any answers, and nobody seems 
to know where he is. Oh, Mr. Wagner, 
haven't you seen him?’ and some big tears 
came into her eyes. 
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“She had big blue eyes that made a fel- 
low ashamed of himself without knowing 
why. 

*“*Vou see,’ she went on, as Chad 
didn’t answer her right off, ‘I’m afraid 
somethin’s happened. He had some money 
in the bank, and he’s drawn it out for 
somethin’, and I’m afraid he’s been robbed. 
There was about $1,800 altogether, and 
they tell me he’s drawn it out, and I’m 
sure somethin’s happened,’ and then the 
poor girl broke down entirely and began 
to cry, and the little child began to cry, 
and Chad looked uneasy, and I felt blamed 
mean myself. 

“After she began to cry, Chad fastened 
the door so nobody’d walk in, and com- 
menced to ask questions. And it soon 
turned out that young Weed and his sis- 
ters had been left orphans with about 
$2,000 the year before. They'd come 
down to Boston, he to the Law School and 
she to the Conservatory of Music. He 
tutored a little, and she gave some music 
lessons to beginners, and with what little 
money they had they planned to pull 
through a couple of years until they could 
get education enough to earn more. It 
was a pitiful story, I can tell you. And 
the girl wasn’t thinkin’ anything about the 
money and bein’ left poor and all that. 
She was thinkin’ about Will, and what had 
become of him. But Chad, he was a 
thinkin’ of the money, because he’d good 
cause to think of it, havin’ got away witha 
good part of it himself. After she’d quieted 
down a bit, he said, slow and unconcerned- 
like : 

“¢T don’t think anythin’s happened to 
Will. I haven’t seen him since—let me 
see—Thursday night. He said he was 
goin’ away for a few days, and had expect- 
ed to take some money with him, but now 
he’d changed his mind and he wanted me 
to keep the money. So that’s all right. 
There was $700 of it in cash and the rest 


in checks. I guess it had better go back 
to the bank again. He'll turn up in a day 
or two.’ 


«But I don’t see how he came to take 
the money without sayin’ a word to me, 
and then go away like this,’ says the girl. 
‘I can’t understand it.’ 

“Then Chad, he went to work to explain 
it. He got up the most wonderful reasons, 
and fitted ’em all together in a way that 
made me hold my breath. I kept thinkin’ 
he'd get caught every minute, but he didn't. 
He told her just how it all prodadly was, and 
every objection she made, he found an ex- 
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cuse, until she half-way believed it wasn’t 
such a bad fix after all. You see, she 
wanted to believe it would come out all 
right, but there was the facts. Her brother 
was gone and he'd taken the money out of 
the bank without her knowin’ it, and she 
didn’t know what it all meant. 

“The hardest part of Chad’s job was 
at the last when he tried to get her to go 
back to Boston. She wanted to stay in 
Cambridge and hunt Will up, and begged 
to remain in the most persuading way you 
ever saw. 

“Tt took him the greatest while to show 
her it wouldn’t be no use; but finally he 
succeeded, promisin’ to go in that night 
and tell her what he’d found out. She told 
him where she lived, and he said he’d go 
in sure if Will didn’t get back to see her 
himself. 

“He said he’d go over to the horse-car 
with her. Just as they got to the door he 
stopped as if he’d thought of somethin’ all 
of a sudden, and says he, ‘Perhaps you 
want to use some of the money Will left 
with me?’ 

“ She hesitated. 

“ «Well, yes,’ she said finally. ‘You see 
Will’s been away a week, and I don”. know 
exactly what to do, for I haven't any 
money.’ 

“* Ves,’ cried out the little girl at this, 
‘and Mrs. Rollins said we’d have to go 
somewheres else to live if we didn’t give 
her some money. Didn't she? And it’s 
cold in our room because we haven't got 
any fire, and Mrs. Rollins says we haven’t 
got any more coal. And she won't give 
us any more, will she?’ 

“Then her sister grew red and said 
‘Sh!’ tryin’ to keep her quiet, and Chad, 
he hurried over to his desk and got $25 
in bills and gave it to her, and said she 
could have all the money she needed right 
away, and he’d put the rest in the bank 
where she could get what she wanted of it. 

“Then they went over to the horse-car, 
and I just sat there thinkin’ over what I’d 
seen. It’s lucky there wasn’t much going 
on, as most of the fellows were home, for 
I forgot all about packages and everything. 
All I could do was sit and think about that 
girl, and wonder whether Weed would 
come back or not. 

“And after a few minutes Chad came 
back from puttin’ them on the car, and 
says he, ‘Johnny, it was mighty lucky you 
brought that note over to me. It gave me 
the cue just in time. He'll turn up all 
right, and she’ll never know the truth o’ the 
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matter. And, Johnny, I guess I’ll stop 
playin’ poker for a while,’ and blamed if he 
didn’t go to his desk and get three boxes 
of chips and about a dozen packs of cards, 
some of ’em brand new, and sittin’ down 
in his easy-chair in front of his grate, threw 
first the cards and then the chips, every 
darned one of ’em, in the fire. Then says 
he, ‘Now I'll see what I can find about 
Will,’ and off he went, and I went over to 
the office. 

“ Chad thought he’d find out where young 
Weed had gone without much trouble, but 
he didn’t. He inquired everywhere all 
that day without finding trace nor sign of 
him. What kind of an excuse he made 
that night to the girl, I can’t say, but it 
was a week before he’d really admit that 
the thing was bad. Then he went to work 
witha will. He wrote toa lotof people. He 
went through all of Weed’s friends, which 
wasn’t a very hard job, as there was onlya 
handful of ’em, and he hunted through all 
his letters to see if he could get a clew to 
where Will’d be likely to go. But he didn’t 
getathingto help him. After a while he 
began to hunt up the descriptions of men 
that had been found drowned, and all that 
sort of thing, and finally he hired a private 
detective. 

‘“‘ Meanwhile, he was gettin’ down on his 
luck for money. You see he’d almost 
cleaned himself out of ready cash when he 
gave the girl the $1,800, and when he 
burned his cards and chips up away went 
his means o’ gettin’ money. What little he 
got from the Colonel didn’t amount to any- 
thing, and when he hired the detective he 
had to sell some oil paintin’s to pay him. 
And he worked hard now, I tell you; he 
put all his spare energy, left over from 
havin’ given up the cards, into findin’ that 
fellow. He even took to tutorin’ mathe- 
matics—he was mighty quick at the figures 
—to get money to carry on the search. 

“The boys were dumbstruck when Chad 
said he’d given up poker; so tutorin’ and 
workin’ hard and all his strange actions 
afterwards didn’t attract much attention. 
As for Weed, they hardly knew he was 
gone, and didn’t think anything about his 
leavin’ college in the middle of a year. 

“The months went by and not a word 
was heard from young Weed. Chad didn’t 
seem to be able to think of anything else 
but of how to find him. And he used to 
go into Boston every day or two to see the 
sister and try tocheer herup. He used to 
talk to me about it pretty free, I suppose 
because I was the only one that knew all 
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about it. Shetook it to heart terrible. As 
Chad said, if they’d only got word he was 
dead, it would ’er been a sort of relief to her. 
Not knowin’ why he’d gone nor where he'd 
gone was what was killing the girl. 

‘Class day came, but no word from young 
Weed. Chad wasn’t out here at all; he 
didn’t seem to have any spirit for a good 
time. After commencement he began to 
run short of funds. The tutoring all 
stopped with the final examinations, and 
early in July he took to reading proof on 
one of the Cambridge papers, stayin’ right 
here in Cambridge all the summer, and 
carryin’ on the search with every cent he 
could earn. In the fall, he went outside 
the yard to room, because he wasn’t con- 
nected with the college, not havin’ the 
money to enter the law school as he had 
always planned to do. 

“Well, it got pretty close onto the holi- 
days again, just about this time o’ year, and 
Chad he got terrible discouraged, and all 
down in the mouth, and I didn’t know what 
would happen. One day he came to me and 
says he, ‘Johnny, I want you to dosomething 
forme. She’—I knew, of course, that she 
meant the sister—‘ has got an idea that that 
man Brown out in Pennsylvania may be 
Will. It’s all imagination, but she’ll never 
be satisfied unless someboay goes out there. 
I want you to go. I'll fix it with you if 
you'll get a substitute here to do your 
work. You know Will and all about the 
thing. Just go out to Jarvisville—that’s 
the name of the place—and see this fellow 
Brown. He’s agent at the railroad station, 
I believe. Of course, it isn’t probable it’s 
Will. You just see him and talk to him so 
as to settle the question.’ 

“T hesitated some. I knew Chad didn’t 
have any more money than he needed—in 
fact, just about that time he got to lookin’ 
pretty thin and pale, and I began to think 
he wasn’t gettin’ as much to eat as he 
ought, so says I: 

“Do you know how much it'll cost to 
go out there? And it may be a wild goose 
chase like the rest.’ 

“Ves, it’ll cost a good deal,’ he said, in 
a hurry, ‘but I’ll see to that; you must 
go.’ 

“So the next day I was off for Jarvis- 
ville. I didn’t know then that Chad had 
sold his watch, as fine an old timepiece as 
you often see, that had been in the family 
for a great many years. But he had, and 
he was wonderful proud of that watch, too; 
he often used to show it to the boys and 
tell em how his great-grandfather had it 
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given to him down in Philadelphia by some 
big-bugs way back in Washington’s time. 
If he’d pawned it he might have got it 
back, but he sold it because he couldn’t get 
enough on it the other way, and he never 
got it back. 

“Well, as I say, I went off on the pro- 
ceeds of the watch, though I did not know 
it at the time. If I had, I would have 
sooner taken my own money. 

“ Jarvisville was way out in the western 
part of the State, and I thought I’d never 
reach the blamed place. As soon as I 
landed I asked for Brown, and the man I 
asked, a short, thick-set fellow, says right 
off, ‘Why, I’m Brown.’ 

“* Thanks,’ says I, ‘ you’re not the man I 
want, but perhaps you can tell me when 
the next train back leaves.’ 

“¢In an hour; but say,’ says he, ‘ what 
Brown are you lookin’ for?’ 

“«A young fellow,’ says I. And then he 
up and says it must he Joe Brown; and 
darned if he didn’t describe a man that 
was young Weed all over and end up, with 
‘Yes, he came here a year ago,and nobody 
knows much about him. He’s a queer one. 
He ain’t in the village just now, though. 
He’s gone East, to Boston, I think.’ 

“Then I was sure I was on the right 
track. I couldn’t hardly wait for the train to 
come along. It rolled up after a while and 
back I went to Boston. I went away ona 
Thursday morning and got back late Fri- 
day evenin’, and Christmas was the next day. 

“Well, I didn’t waste a minute gettin’ up 
to Chad’s room, as soon as I got to Cam- 
bridge, but Chad wasn’t there. I was goin’ 
to wait first, but I felt so sure I’d found 
Weed, or tracks of him, that I couldn’t wait 
a minute. I knew where the sister lived, 
and I kind o’ thought Chad would be there. 
So in I went to Boston, and up to the west 
end where the house was, 

“T pulled at the bell and asked the old 
lady that came to the door if Mr. Wagner 
was there, and she says yes, and if I’d 
knock at the door at the left up two flights 
I'd find him. And then I began to think 
I'd been too hasty, and after all I didn’t 
have much evidence, and what if I should 
raise the sister’s hopes all up on a false 
alarm? I got hot and cold all over and 
thought sure I’d made a fool of myself, and 
by this time I was at the top of the sec- 
ond flight, and then I heard a mischief of 
a clatter. It was the little one’s voice and 
the little one was havin’ a great time. 

“Then I heard somebody a sobbin’ like, 
and there, through the half-open door, who 
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should I see but young Weed himself. 
And the little girl was a huggin’ him and a 
kissin’ him, and when she let up, the sister, 
that is the older one, she began to kiss him, 
and then Chad he took hold of the sister’s 
hands and quiet-like he kissed her just 
once, and then I came in and started to tell 
them how I’d found Brown, and then they 
all laughed at me because young Weed 
hadn’t been to Pennsylvania at all. 

“ According to his story he didn’t know 
what he was about when he went away, and 
the first thing he knew he found himself 
over in a place called Chester, in England. 
He said he’d wandered about for a year 
before he came to himself, and then he 
couldn’t remember anything about where 
he’d been, though he recollected drawin’ 
the last money out of the bank and writin’ 
the note. The way he came back to his 
senses in Chester was by seeing a crowd 
playing cards. Right away he wrote a let- 
ter over here that never reached, and set 
about gettin’ ready to come home. I 
couldn’t hardly believe the story, but the 
doctors say such things happen ; so I sup- 
pose it was all straight. 

“ Howsoever, I cared most about Chad 
and the girl. Young Weed brought back 
a little money with him, and it was lucky 
he did, for Chad was taken sick almost 
right away and had a horrible bad fever. 
He hadn't been eatin’ half enough, just as 
I supposed, and had undermined his whole 
system; but Weed and his sister, the sister 
especially, turned to and nursed him up, 
and just as he was gettin’ on his feet again 
word came that the Colonel, his father, 
had won a law-suit that had been pending 
since war times and had got his mills back. 
After that there was no lack of money. 

“Then the old gentleman bought out 
the chief interest in a big dry-goods firm 
in town, and on Christmas Day, just a year 
after Weed got back, and two years after 
he left, Chad and the sister got married. 
And do you know, sir, nothing would do 
but I had to sit down at the big feed they 
had, and blamed if I didn’t sit next to a 
man that used to be a governor down there. 

“A great many people wouldn’t have 
thought of havin’ a seat at the feed for 
me, you know, but Chad didn’t forget—he 
wasn’t that kind of aman. And now they 
live down on Beacon Street, and every 
once in a while they invite me in to eat 
dinner with ’em. That’s the kind of peo- 
ple they are. Good-night!’’ And the nar- 
rator, as if half-ashamed at having taken 
us into his confidence, beat a hasty retreat. 
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LACROSSE. 


ne N days when Redmen roamed our soil, 


And loved.and hunted, fought and died, 
Ere the pale stranger, son of toil, 
Came to dispute their empire wide — 


When men had need of every art, 

The enduring limb, the steady eye, 
The courage high in every heart, 

That taught them with a song to die — 


Then was the chivalry of fight, 


Quick brain, stout heart, and ready blow, 
Ere leaden death with covert flight, 
Came hurtling from a hidden foe. 


Then hand to hand, and man to man, 
And every sinew at its best, 

The quick resolve, the instant plan, 
Brought sense and strength to mortal test. 


To train in peace for desperate blows, 
To harden warriors for the chase, 

Lacrosse — a mimic war — arose, 
And first in field it yet has place. 


Picture the game, a village green, 

The thrilled spectators looking on — 
Tis like a shifting battle scene, 

Attack, defense — now lost, now won. 


’Tis action always, changing strife, 
3y varying plans of instant born, 
Best speed, best muscle, sense and life, 
In joint attack or hope forlorn. 


Here forces mass, and struggling meet 
The hurrying outposts charging in, 

Now from the throng a foeman fleet 
Bursts out his desperate way to win. 


And arrow-like he dashes on, 
Nor heeds the force that bars his way ; 

“He wins,” “he’s checked,” his chance is gone, 
Then surges up the general fray. 


Speed, grace and skill and high emprise ; 
They make lacrosse a royal sight, 

The looker’s heart leaps to his eyes, 
And burns to join the eager fight. 


But rhyme is weak, words cannot name, 
The thousand phases of the fray ; 
Your eye must catch the stirring flame, 
Like sun on charging sabre play. 
Edward Cluff. 








BASEBALL IN THE SOUTH. 


BY HENRY 
THOSE who are familiar with the position 
now occupied by the national game in the 
South, have no idea of the condition of 
things in regard to outdoor sports which 
prevailed in the old plantation days “ befo’ 
the wah.” I had some experience of this 
while a resident of Richmond, Va., in the 
fifties, when I undertook to introduce the 
English game of cricket among the young 
F. F. V.’s of the City of the Hills. Driven 
out of Richmond by the breaking out of 
the civil war in 1861, I revisited that city 
on its occupation by the Federal forces 
in 1865 to find a great change in the 
young Southerners in regard to sports. 
In fact, the example which the Union 
forces throughout the war set their South- 
ern adversaries in the way they enjoyed 
games of ball during the intervals be- 
tween active service on the field, proved 
to be contagious, and from that time forth 
the national game worked its way to the 
popularity it has since won in every South- 
ern State. In the year 1871 I had occa- 
sion to write a chapter on “ Baseball in 
the South,” for DeWitt’s Baseball Guide. 
Events which have occurred since that 
time in regard to field sports among the 
Southerners fully prove the correctness of 
the opinions I then expressed, and as a 
matter of detail, I reprint the article. 


BASEBALL AMONG THE SOUTHERNERS. 


There is probably nothing the youth of 
the South have so long been in need of, in 
the way of healthy recreation, as some out- 
door sport which would afford alike a 
legitimate field for the cultivation of those 
inherent attributes of manliness which 
characterize Southerners so much, and an 
exercise suitable to the climate in which 
they live. 
in any game in which people of more tem- 
perate climes are skilled, they have been 
obliged, until within a few years past, to 
allow their athletic powers to lie dormant 
from lack of opportunity to cultivate them 
to advantage. The time has arrived, how- 
ever, when we are to see the last, we trust, 
of that listlessness and love of indolent 
pleasures which have too long been a blot 
on the escutcheon of Southern youths. 
The late war proved conclusively their 


With every requisite to excel 
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powers of physical endurance, as it did the 
courage, pluck and nerve which they can 
bring to bear in their efforts to accomplish 
any task in which their hearts are engaged ; 
and now that peace once more reigns in 
the land, and that the factionists of both 
sections of the country are daily giving 
ground before the advancing steps of a 
social as well as political reformation, and 
manly games and trials of athletic skill 
have taken the place of the bloody con- 
tests on the field of battle, we hope to see 
the many qualifications we have alluded 
to developed to an extent hitherto un- 
known in the annals of the South. 

With the lack of opportunity for a full 
development of the inherent ability of the 
Southern youth to excel in athletic games 
and exercises, there has been a sad want 
experienced of those attractions belonging 
to the outdoor sports of “ Merrie Eng- 
land,” which have made the rosy-cheeked 
belles of the nobility of the “ sea-girt isle” 
models of healthy beauty. The ladies of 
the South have too long been deprived of 
every avenue of outdoor exercise and re- 
creation — save equestrianism— which is 
now open to and so frequented by the 
fashionable belles of the North. Skating, 
with its joyous exhilaration, their climate 
excludes them from enjoying, but croquet 
and baseball afford them, on the one hand, 
a recreation in which they can actively par- 
ticipate, and, on the other, a most exciting 
and attractive sport which they can pat- 
ronize and enjoy without the slightest fear 
of encountering an objectionable word or 
action calculated to offend the most fas- 
tidious. Henceforth the fair dames and 
damsels of the South will smile on the 
champions of the ball-field, as their ances- 
try were wont to do upon those who, “on 
faire steeds and in gallant forme,” so 
proudly charged with lance in rest upon 
their adversaries of the olden time tourna- 
ment. 

During the war, the many games of 
baseball played by the Northern soldiers 
on the camp-fields and on,some of the 
prison grounds, led to the introduction of 
the game among the Southern soldiers, 
and “when the cruel war was over,” the 
game was generally adopted throughout 
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the South, the students of the University 
of Virginia being among the advance 
guard of the Southern army of the fra- 
ternity; and as, whatever Old Virginia 
takes the lead in, her sisters of the South 
generally follow, the game has now as- 
sumed a popularity from Richmond to 
New Orleans, making it all the rage. 

In conclusion, we have simply to state 
that, unlike most of the furores which 
charaggerize our people, North and South 
alike, this passion is one that possesses the 
most advantages, and the least objection- 
able features of any we have ever indulged 
In. 

What brings the subject to my mind 


now is the receipt of the first number of 
the new sporting paper published in New 
Orleans, called the Sporting South, which 
is intended to be largely devoted to foster- 
ing the national game in the Southern 
States. Our country is too extensive for 
one sporting paper to cover the entire 
ground, and hence we find such journals 
as the Sporting Life and Sporting Times 
devoted to the national game in the East, 
the Sporting News in the Southwest, the 
Sporting South in the extreme South, and 
the California Spirit of the Times on the 
Pacific coast, all helping the popular 
OUTING to advance the interest and wel- 
fare of the American national game of ball. 


UNREST. 


Ho tp this shell close to thine ear, 


Lady fair. 


Heed the music, sweet and low, 

As the echoes fainter grow, 

Does thy heart betray thee so? 
Yes or no? 


Listen to the murmuring, 

Lady mine. 
’Tis the song of mermaids fair — 
Laughing eyes and raven hair — 
Can they all with thee compare? 


I say no! 


’Tis the nocturne of the sea, 


Lady fair. 


Tis the lover to his bride, 
Tis fair Echo deified, 
*Tis the music of the tide 


Far away. 


Like the unrest of the sea, 
Lady mine, 

Yet with deeper harmony, 

All my soul cries out to thee, 

For thy love — thy purity — 
Ceaselessly. 


Sanborn Gove Tenney. 
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BY ARTHUR J. SELFRIDGE. 


NE chilly autumn night a group of hardy, sunburnt 
men were sitting about a great blazing fire of maple 
logs, in one of those houses of half-hewn logs some- 
times seen in the northern settlements of Maipe and 
New Brunswick. They were relating various adven- 
tures that had befallen them: one, of being lost in the 
woods, with no matches; another, of being swept to 
the brink of the Aroostook Falls on a jam of logs; 
a third of being treed by a moose while “ cruising.” 
All but one had furnished his share of the evening’s 
entertainment. He was old John Peters, who enjoyed 
the reputation of having trapped a hundred bears. 

“Come, John, it’s yer turn. Give us a bear 
story.” 

“Yes, give us a bear story,” chimed in the others. 

“So!” drawled the old hunter, “yer want a troo 
bar story, do ye? Wall, to tell ye the plain, honest 

truth, ’baout the liveliest skirmish ever I hed with a bar was one evenin’ when I was a 

comin’ down the road with some of the boys on a hand-keer. It was at thet place jest 

raound the long turn through the burnt timber ’baout four mile frum here. Yer know 
the spot, doant ye, Sam? Thar whar thet old leanin’ birch stub’s a standin’. The boys 
war a pumpin’ thet keer along purty lively ‘long ’bout grub time one day, jest artera 

thunder-storm. I was a watchin’ of the great clouds a bankin’ up on the ’rizen an’ a 

thinkin’ I cud see a big red Injun all rigged out with feathers an’ paint a chasin’ of a 

bull moose on show-shoes, when all on a suddent I was a startled by leetle Billy Col- 

lons a hollerin’ out, ‘See thet thar bar cub up thet old birch stub, will ye!’ 

“* Bar cub,’ says I, ‘yer must be a dreamin’.’ 

“‘T looked agin, an’ durned ef it wa’n’t the reel genooine article. 

“ «Hold on! let’s git ’im,’ says I. 

“ We bounced thet car off a them tracks in less’n a jiff, an’ in fur thet cub we sailed, 
an’ landed at the fut of thet old stub. 

“ How high did yer say? Oh! ’baout twenty foot. 

* The cub war up to the crotch, fifteen foot frum the ground, ef it war an inch, 
How to git him down war the questun. We didn’t hev no axe, so somebody hed to 
climb fur it. So Billy Collons sed he’d shin up. I give him a boost, an’, wall, while 
I’m a tellin’ uv it, he was a’most up to the cub, an’ it clum higher, an’ Billy, he clum 
higher too. When it couldn’t go no furder—such a squak es thet cub give! Yer'da 
thought it war a steam-enjine. 

“** Go it,’ says I, an’ he let another yip. ‘ Holler agin, ye’ve got no friends! Goit!’ 
and we went it—mighty lively, too, fur thet cub hed a friend. 

“I heerd a crack, an’ lookin’ over my shoulder I seen the biggest she-bar I ever 
see in my life, mouth wide open, teeth a shinin’, tongue all frothy-like, an’ eyes a flash- 
in’ like two balls o’ fire. Did we run? Wall, ef yer’d a seen us a leggin’ it through 
them old rotten logs an’ brush, yer’d a thot it war a Wild West show agoin’ on to a cir- 
cus an’ we war a playin’ Injun. Hows’ever, she warn’t a hankerin’ fur none uv us, but 
she made straight fur thet stub, an’ the way she clum fur Billy war a caution. 

“«* Great God !’ says he, ‘are ye a goin’ to let me be et up? Help! Murder! mur- 
der!’ But thet bar, she didn’t mind his yellin’ a bit. She war a goin’ straight fur him. 
Skeert ?—wall, by gosh! Pale ?—chalk warn’t nowhar! Yell?—I thot thet bar cub 
yelled some, but Billy, he beat him all holler. . 

“T see matters was a gittin’ purty bad, an’ bein’ es I got him inter the row, I hed 
a sort o’ feelin’ as if I orter kinder help the lad out. But I warn’t a hankerin’ after a 
tacklin’ of thet she-bar with nothin’ more’n the weepings natur give me. True, I’ve 
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got fingers, but them’s no good ’genst bar’s 
claws ; an’ teeth, wall, if I'd a bin es well 
fixed es I was wonst, I would a felt a little 
more confidin’. 

“*¢ Help! help! help! Oh, mother! why 
didn’t I mind ye? Oh! will ye let me be et 
up? Fellers; help me ; for God’s sake, help 
me !’ shrieks Billy, in tones thet made my 
backbone feel sorter chilly. ‘Oh, John! 
John! John! help me! Oooh! shoo! Go 
away! Ouch! ooh!’ cried poor Billy, es 
she grabbed his boot-heel with her fangs. 

“Wall, I war in fur it, so I run right up 
to the old stub, an’ shinned till I got a hold 
onter the old gal’s off hind leg jest es she 
was a tearin’ his trousers off, an’ hung on, 
but she didn’t budge. I crawled up furder 
till I got a fut-holt, an’ I sot back an’ pulled 
like a yoke o’ cattle. She begun to slip, 
then all on a suddent she let loose, and 
down we cum together. I kept on my pins 
by grabbin’ holt on to an alder bush. 
Quicker’n a flash she made fur me. I 
ketched a bit of a limb frum the alder an’ 
shook it in her face ; her jaws come together 
like a steel trap. I kep’ a shakin’ and a 
runnin’ back, an’ she a followin’ an’ a snap- 
pin’, till finally one o’ the boys cum inter 
the fracus with a club, an’ she rared up on- 
ter her haunches. He hit at her hard 
enough to fell an ox, but she knocked 
aside the blow better an’ neater nor one o’ 
them prize-fighters. Then I got a club an’ 
went fur her, an the other boys they came 
in with clubs. The five ov us druv her off 
into the bushes agin. 

“Then I sung out to Billy, ‘Git thet cub 
an’ cum down.’ Her*was purty skeert, but 
he made a grab fur thet cub, an’ it let 
another yell, an’ back come the old bar 
madder’n ever. Ef she didn’t rip up brush 
and dirt an’ look ugly and skeery it’s no 
use a talkin’. I never want to see nothin’ 
worse. Each one of us fellers hed a club 
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an’ a piece o’ brush in his hand, an’ es soon 
es she made a rush fur one he’d shake his 
brush in her face an’ she’d rare up, and the 
rest of us would welt her with our clubs. 

“Wall, to make a long yarn short—to bile 
it down a bit—this went on till I see ’twarn’t 
a bit o’ use to fight this way no longer, an’ 
so I said, ‘ Boys,’ says I, ‘if ye’ll keep thet 
cub up thet thar stub till I ken go ter Mc- 
Adam and back fur my shootin’ iron, I'll 
give ye ten dollars to divide among ye.’ 
They agreed, an’ I started down thet track 
faster’n a caribou kin trot, an’ that ain’t 
slow. The wheels of thet old keer hummed. 
I run into the hotel, ketched up my gun, 
an’ started back. When I got thar I like 
to died laffin’. Thar was Billy an’ the cub 
still up the old birch stub, and them three 
other fellers up other trees, and old Jim 
Dockstader—old feller ’baout seventy years 
past—standin’ thar a guardin’ Billy. He’d 
picked up a piece o’ solid timber and was 
a shakin’ a young spruce in her face an’ a 
punchin’ her with his club. She’d back off 
a little, growl an’ snarl fit to eat yer, an’ 
then rush in agin. 

“*T’m nearly blowed ! 
yells Jim. 

“I stuck my gun close to her ear es she 
rared up, an’ let fly a charge of bird-shot, 
an’ she cum down like a ton of bricks, ca- 
whallop. 

“ ¢Say,’ says Jim, ‘who’s a goin to hev 
them ten dollars? Me and Billy, I guess. 
Them other fellers ain’t no more use nor a 
settin’ hen on chiny eggs.’ 

“You know, old Jim never sed much, but 
he’s fit harder fights nor thet, an’ if ’twarn’t 
so nigh bed-time, I’d tell ye how he rode 
the bull-moose, with his snow-shoes hangin’ 
to his feet. 

“Oh, yes! Billy got the cub, an’ it’s 
down to McAdam now, chained alongside 
the railroad station. Good-night.” 


Kill her, quick,’ 


ah 
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Few people know what a good opera or 
marine glass should do for them, how much 
the object looked at should be magnified, 
how clear everything should be, and how 
long the eyes should remain unfatigued 
while looking through the instrument. 
The “know how” in making a selection 
is very easily learned, and this short article 
will, we think, enable the purchaser of an 
opera or marine glass to know what he is 
buying as well as a man who buys a pound 
of sugar or a box of matches 

“What a splendidly powerful glass that 
is!”’ was the remark of a passenger on one 
of our Atlantic liners to a companion. 
“Where did you get it?” Every one, 
captain and officers included, remarked 
upon the excellence of the instrument. 
Now, the reason of all this was, that our 
friend knew what he could expect in a 
marine glass, and how to determine when 
he had found one; and yet any one with 
ordinary intelligence can do as well if he 
will follow simple directions. 

In the first place, one wants to know 
what is the power of the glass handed to 
him for examination. The optician may 
say the glass has a power of ten, twenty, 
or even fifty times, but the optician may 
be mistaken, or misinformed, and the pur- 
chaser wants to know as surely as he 
knows a cricket ball is round when he 
looks at it. Therefore, to determine the 





FIG. I. 


power, adjust the glass so that everything 
is clear ; then look through ome tube only, 
at any object, such as a gas-light, brick 
wall, card of letters, and look at the same, 
time, at the same object, with the other or 
unassisted eye. You willthen see one large 
or magnified gas-light, brick, or letter, and 


MARINE GLASS. 


the same unmagnified, and all you have to 
do is to notice how many times greater the 
magnified gas-light, brick, or letter is than 
the unmagnified one, and you have the 
power of the glass. You can in the same 
way decide which of any two opera or ma- 
rine glasses is the more powerful by using 
one tube of each upon the same object. 
The power of a marine glass is rarely over 





FIG. 2. 


seven times, and should not, even in the 
cheapest grades, be less than three. By 
this we mean that an object is made to 
appear as many times, nearer the observer 
as there is power in the instrument ; thus, 
if the power is seven times, an object that 
is seven miles away will appear to be seven 
miles nearer. 

The next important quality is what is 
known as definition; that is, the opera or 
marine glass, when brought to bear upon 
an object and correctly adjusted, must 
show all the outlines with perfect distinct- 
ness. There must be no uncertainty or 
haziness about these lines. : 

The easiest method of deciding upon 
the definition is to point the glass at any 
object which is outlined directly against 
the sky, such as a church-steeple or tele- 
graph wire, and looking straight through 
the glass, note if the outlines are either 
indistinct or bordered with either violet, 
blue, orange, or red light. If this is the 
case, ‘do not select the glass, as it will never 
prove good, and you do not want it. This 
quality of definition is of great importance, 
and should be determined before any other 
quality. 

The next essential feature about a glass 
is the rigidity of the frame. This should be 
carefully looked into, because, unless the 
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body is well fastened together, the tubes 
will become twisted, and if they do in the 
slightest degree you will see two objects in 
place of one, as in Fig. 1. This engraving 
represents the appearance of objects as 
seen through nine-tenths of all glasses 
that have been out of the optician’s hands 
for six months. Every instrument of the 
usual make will become so, for the reason 





that there is not a maker of opera or ma- 
rine glasses who gives this most important 
point the attention it requires, unless he is 
forced to by having his work returned to 
him. 

The correct width between the two 
tubes, to suit the width between the eyes, 
must now be ascertained. This is seldom 
attended to when a glass is purchased, and 
frequently the results obtained are quite 
ludicrous, many possessors of high-priced 
instruments seeing through but one tube 
at a time, and having one eye before the 
lens and the other before the rim, which, 
of course, is not transparent! 

When the glasses are either too wide or 
too narrow, the objects appear in a shade 
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with two overlapping circles of light, which 
confuse and hurt the eyes to a great ex- 
tent, often causing severe pain through 
them and the head. Fig. 2 very clearly 
represents what we mean. 

If the tubes are of the correct width for 
the eyes, the object will come out in a per- 
fect circle, as shown in Fig. 3. 

The last point to be mentioned is that 
of the “ field” of the instrument. By this 
is meant the amount of scenery that is ob- 
served at one time; for instance, take the 
church spire in Fig. 3, which is part of a 
steeple, the rest of which we cannot see 
while we look at the spire. Another glass 
may show us twice as much of the steeple 
as this one does, therefore we say the 
“ field’’ of the latter is twice as much as 
(or four times the area of) the former. 
This quality can be determined by the 
comparison of one glass with another, or 
by looking at any object in which there is 
a long horizontal line running completely 
across the middle of the field. The border 
of the wall-paper is very good, and we will 
suppose we are looking at it in the follow- 
ing directions : After focusing the glass on 
the border, notice how many figures or 
spaces in the design are included from one 
side of the field to the other, then try an- 
other glass in the same way, and you will 
know which has the greater field. This 
quality should always be determined after 
the other points have been noted, and you 
have selected several good glasses from 
which to choose. 

You should always bear in mind that the 
more powerful a glass is the less field it 
possesses, and that while high power may 
be very desirable you should not forget to 
note that your glass possesses a large field. 
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TUNE, “LAURIGER HORATIUS.” 


: Tuovu and I, my noble wheel, 

7 O’er the highway rolling, 

Friends.are we for woe or weal, 
Oft together strolling. 


Sf CHORUS, 


Thou and I, my fifty-four! 
Willing steed and master! 

How we skim the roadway o’er! 

Never bird went faster! 
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What care we for weary miles, 
Thou and I together, 

When the cloudless heaven smiles, 
Or in stormy weather? 


Cuorvus: “Thou and I "— 


Glist’ning bright thy sinews are, 
In the sunlight gleaming ! 

And thy lamp shines near and far 
Through the darkness beaming! 


Cuorvus: “Thou and I ’— 


Thou and I leave care behind, 
Bicycle, my beauty! 

Fleeter steed I’ll never find, 
Ready aye for duty ! 


Cuorus: “Thou and I "— 


May thy beauty ne’er grow dim, 
May thy strength ne’er fail thee! 
Staunch and true each slender limb ; 

Noble wheel, I hail thee! 


CHORUS. 


Thou and I, my fifty-four ! 
Willing steed and master! 
How we skim the roadway o’er! 

Never bird went faster ! 


S. K. B. 











THE CONFESSIONS OF A REFORMED CANNIBAL. 


BY ELIZABETH BISLAND. 


Mr. ANDREW KELLER, when I first had 
the pleasure of meeting him, appeared to 
me to be a person of some forty years or 
more, possibly fifty. He was a tall man, 
very dark, and despite his age his thick 
hair was only iron gray. His features 
were delicate and regular, and, though he 
had the misfortune of having lost his left 
arm at the shoulder, he was a person of 
fine and imposing presence. Erect as a 
dart, he had a sinuous ease and lightness 
of step and motion very uncommon among 
men of mercantile pursuits. 

Keller, I was told, had amassed a consid- 
erable fortune in the business of canning 
meats, and of late years had begun to in- 
dulge himself in some of the literary fan- 
cies that soothe and amuse the autumn of 
many a successful commercial career. His 
fancy had rather a scientific and ethnolog- 
ical turn, and tended toward the study of 
the habits and traditions of the nations of 
the South Pacific Islands. Hewas a mem- 
ber of the Society for Tahitian Research, 
and had read some most curious and in- 
teresting papers on kindred subjects before 
the Nineteenth Century Club, of which 
Courtlandt Palmer was president, and 
which includes a certain cultured segment 
of New York society. 

Naturally a man of Keller’s fine appear- 
ance, intelligence and wealth was consid- 
erably sought by both sexes. I have 
known several women—most of them 
young—who seemed sensibly fascinated by 
what they designated—in their imperspicu- 
ous feminine way—as “a kind of weird- 
ness” about him, though I don’t think the 
men who knew him were aware of any such 
occult quality in the amiable and agreeable 
tinned-meat merchant. I remember Bes- 
sie Harbury was the first to call my atten- 
tion to this peculiarity. It was one night 
when I took her into dinner at the Miltons. 
Mr. Keller sat opposite us, somewhat far- 
ther down, and Miss Harbury began talk- 
ing about him almost as soon as we were 
seated. 

“T think him quite unique,” she said; 
“the very strangest man I know. It is all 
very well to tell me he is simply a Scotch 
merchant who has made a fortune in the 
skillful buying and selling of tinned-meats, 


but he is something else. There isn’t an- 
other man like him in New York society. 
Look at his face! Hasn’t it an expression 
quite unlike that of the ordinary fashiona- 
ble countenance? I think I should define 
it as a look of faded ferocity. Now notice 
as well the exquisitely liquid quality of his 
speech. Isthat Scotch? Itsounds almost 
like the soft lapsing of waters on a smooth 
beach. There is something—a quality—in 
the man of natural, animal-like grace and 
simplicity, that seems out of tune with our 
complex, self-conscious—”’ But by this 
time I burst into wild laughter, and Miss 
Harbury began hurriedly and discompos- 
edly to eat her soup. 

Bessie is awfully clever, of course, but 
beyond a doubt that girl is a well-bred 
crank. She prides herself on seeing the 
inside of events and personalities, the sub- 
tleties of character that escape the unthink- 
ing multitude, and the result, at times, is very 
absurd. 

“T’ve half a mind to tell Keller,” I be- 
gan. “How amused he would be to know 
how you have etherealized his shrewd, hard 
Scotch nature—” and was going on to in- 
dulge in some lightly satirical persiflage, at 
which I flatter myself I am rather clever, 
when Bessie brought me to with a round 
turn by incidentally remarking that Mrs. 
Worden-Roache, with a lot of other musi- 
cal people, was to come in after dinner. 
Now, in an unguarded moment I had con- 
fided to Bessie a very unhappy episode in 
my career—I find that men asa rule tell 
some one woman the details of any crisis— 
and Lucy Worden-Roache had figured very 
prominently in a crisis in my life. That 
was previous to her divorce, since which, as 
she had remained in Europe, I had never 
seen her, and Bessie knew perfectly well 
that the sudden prospect of meeting Lucy 
would divert my mind from everything 
else. So she fired, very effectively, that 
shot across my bows, and we talked no 
more of Keller that night. 

I did not see him again for some four 
months or so. He went, as I heard, soon 
after that dinner down into Texas to look 
into the matter of erecting one of his tin- 
ning factories among the cattle ranches. 
It was not until I met him one warm after- 
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noon at the Union League Club, and he 
very kindly asked me out to his country 
place in Westchester County to spend the 
night, that I had an opportunity of carry- 
ing out my threat to Bessie. Strangely 
enough, he himself reminded me of it by 
volunteering the information that she had 
formed one of the members of a large 
house party which he had been entertain- 
ing for some two weeks. 

It was delightful to leave the hot city 
behind and spin along silent country roads 
in the moist coolness of the summer twi- 
light. Keller’s place was charming, lying 
on a little inlet, with a rolling lawn and some 
remarkably fine trees—considering their 
proximity to the salt water. The house 
was as ample and well appointed as his 
liberal fortune warranted, and I remember 
that I rather coveted it. 

We had a capital dinner. I was inter- 
ested in observing how independent he 
was of all assistance, in spite of the loss of 
his arm, and idly wondered how long he 
had been deprived of it that he had ac- 
quired such proficiency in the use of the 
other. He saw me looking at the empty 
sleeve of his extremely well cut evening 
coat, and though I immediately averted 
my eyes, a deep flush and a look of pro- 
found embarrassment passed over his face. 

Keller was in an odd mood that evening. 
He seemed restless and nervous, and I be- 
gan to half suspect he had asked me down 
for the night in order to escape from his 
own society. This restlessness grew upon 
him after dinner when we had moved out 
to the veranda with our cigars. I threw 
myself into a great chair of Indian bamboo 
that stood near the corner looking over the 
water, and was content, after the heat and 
fatigue of the day, to lie idly watching the 
smoke from my cigar and listening to the 
moonlit waters lipping the shore. Keller 
would not be quiet, but strode up and down 
the whole length of the veranda with his pe- 
culiar swift, tiger-like tread, and litand threw 
away four or five cigars before he found 
one tohis liking. There was something so 
strange in his whole bearing that I gave up 
watching my smoke-wreaths to furtively 
observe him. 

In his thin evening shoes his tread was 
as light as that of some wild animal, and 
as free and swift. He had a sort of sullen, 
savage impatience in his whole look and 
manner, as of a caged creature of the 
woods, who, while feeling the despair of a 
prisoner, was too proud to make an out- 
cry. He bit his cigar hard as he walked, 


and bent his brow, and the muscles in his 
smooth brown cheeks had the tense look 
of a man who is placing a tremendous re- 
straint upon himself. He talked but little, 
only dropping a commonplace phrase or 
two as he swept by my chair in his quick 
pacing to and fro. 

The man began to interest me. I had 
always looked upon him hitherto as an 
ordinary type of the prosperous American 
immigrant, whose early culture had pre- 
served him from the coarsening influence 
of trade. To-night I began to wonder 
what far-off strain of wild blood ran in 
Andrew Keller's veins, cropping out thus 
after centuries of civilization, with a faint 
reflex of the physical attributes of bar- 
baric ancestors—ancestors who had devel- 
oped in conflict with nature the steel- 
strong muscles, the keen eye and the lithe 
limbs of this elderly tinned-meat merchant. 
Probably some roving Scotch “ forebear ” 
of his had found a mate in foreign parts, 
and when he came to play Caledonian 
Theseus to a dusky Ariadne had been 
loath to leave the fruit of his errant fancy 
behind, and had stolen the half-breed cub 
from its wholly savage dam, and brought 
it off to Scotland to be his heir. 

“ My mercantile friend must be in love,” 
I said to myself. “That queer, intense 
look of baffled desire can mean nothing 
else. Unsuccessfully too, I fancy, because 
a fortunate lover would scarcely pace his 
gallery with such ferocious strides, or 
waste this heavenly summer-night on me.” 

I have noticed that when love begins to 
stir a strong nature many dormant quali- 
ties that slept beneath the deep, quiet 
waters of an untouched heart begin to 
rise slowly to the surface—qualities of 
which the owner oftentimes was quite un- 
conscious. Love troubles the whole being 
so profoundly that these latent emotions 
and old, dim, inherited tendencies begin 
to wake and move. It is, thought I, some 
baffled passion that is bringing back the 
savage. It is the ghost of the wild ances- 
tress come back to earth in her descend- 
ant. Just so she might have paced the 
shore as she cried in hopeless rage after 
her false white lover and her stolen brown 
whelp. 

I had grown so interested in my theory 
that I had let my cigar go out when Keller 
ceased his march suddenly and cried im- 
patiently : 

“TI can’t stand this! Let us go out on 
the water.” 

We went down the water stairs, and 
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signaled to the little yacht anchored off 
shore, rocking with sleepy gurgles in the 
silvered waters. Two men in the dingey 
came off for us: 

“To sea!—straight out!” Keller an- 
swered shortly to the captain’s inquiry 
concerning the direction of our voyage, 
and then we went forward where the 
sailors were spreading rugs and heaping 
cushions for our comfort. He flung him- 
self down at full length among them with 
a sort of impatience, and after my cigar 
was relit I managed to find a reposeful 
attitude near him. The man’s unhappi- 
ness and excitement was every moment 
growing more and more uncontrollable, 
and I thought it time to give him what 
relief might be found in the attention and 
sympathy of a friend. 

“Here goes for the cruelties of (a delle 
dame sans merci,” I said to myself, and 
aloud, “ Keller, my dear fellow, it is very 
plain that something is seriously troubling 
you. Iam sure you know that if I can be 


of any assistance I stand ready to serve. 


you ; or if you would find relief in speak- 
ing, you are equally sure of your confi- 
dence being held sacred—” I stopped 
With my mouth open, interrupted by one 
of the most painful sights that I ever 
witnessed. 

My words seemed to have broken the 
barriers of the man’s self-control. He 
broke into a cry—not loud, but horrible, 
as of some wild beast in a trap. With 
panting, muffled screams of despairing 
rage he rolled among the pillows, biting 
them in anguish and beating his fists upon 
the deck. I caught him by the shoulders 
and turning his face upward saw he was 
not ina fit as I supposed. His face was 
convulsed with pain, dripping with sweat, 
and distorted by internal conflict—an iron 
resolve and a mad rebellion struggling for 
mastery. It appeared as if within him a 
man battled for his life with some hideous, 
obscene beast. He writhed and screamed 
with frantic cries like a caged tiger, curs- 
ing wildly in an unknown tongue; yet 
through it all the spirit of the man seemed 
to stand over his body and hold it by the 
throat in a grip of steel. 

The captain came forward at my call, a 
little shamefacedly, and said, with an air 
of pained deprecation : 

“There ain’t nuthin’ to be done, sir. 
He have them turns now and then—not 
but what this is the worst I ever see him 
in. But you just let him alone and he’ll 
come round by and by,” and went aft 
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again and began bullying the whispering, 
awe-stricken sailors, 

At last Keller sprang up with a bound, 
and I snatched at him, fearing some rash 
deed, but he only turned and stretched out 
his arms to the south, with a passion of 
yearning in whole being most painful to 
see, and then fell back upon the cushions, 
white, breathless and exhausted, but plainly 
a conqueror. 

It was long ere he recovered himself suf- 
ficiently to speak, and even then hissmooth, 
sweet voice was broken at intervals by in- 
voluntary sobs, like the convulsive swell 
after a storm. Strange to say, his first 
words were in answer to my interrupted 
offer of sympathy. He said, feebly and 
with much effort : 

“T am deeply grateful for what you have 
said, Powell. Your mere presence, even, 
has helped me through the greatest crisis 
of my life, and I thank you. How great 
that crisis was you cannot imagine, and 
yet I feel the most ungovernable desire to 
confide in you. My story has been told 
but once before in my life, and the man 
who had my secret is dead now many 
years. I feel almost as if it would bea 
protection against myself to trust it to 
some other human being.” He stopped to 
get breath and voice, and then went on 
hurriedly, as if he wished to commit him- 
self before a long habit of concealment re- 
asserted its power. 

“Tt is hard to tell—a shameful story— 
but—well! every summer I go through 
this horrible struggle—this time it has 
seemed to be the culmination of a conflict 
that has lived in my heart for the last five 
years. It was because I dreaded defeat 
that I asked you to stay with me to-night ; 
for you seem to me, my dear Powell, the 
type of the best results of civilization and 
culture. When I look at you and see what 
you are, and remember what you have’ 
accomplished, I know with absolute con- 
viction that, whatever may be its failures 
and its limitations, civilization is certainly 
best. You look astonished at such a 
speech,” he said wearily; “you think that 
goes without saying. To you it does, be- 
cause you have known nothing else ; but to 
me, who am by birth a savage, it is not al- 
ways so self-evident. 

“My name is not Andrew Keller; it is a 
harsh Scotch version of what in my own 
tongue was ‘Agualula,’ which means ‘the 
sea’s son.’ Nor am I a Scotchman, of 
course. I was born upon an island in the 
Southern Pacific ocean. Steam—” he 
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said, altering his pose and turning his face 
towards me—‘“has so effaced distances 
that the whole world is a common highway 
now, but fifty years ago many of the islands 
in the Pacific were as untouched by civil- 
ization as they had been in all the ages 
since they rose from the blue placid waters 
of the Austral ocean. The island upon 
which I first saw the light was small, far 
out of the track of ships, and inhabited by 
a tribe who, fortunately, went to war with 
their neighbors every six months or so, or 
the population would soon have been push- 
ing each other into the sea for want of 
room. 

“Tt was a strange chance which brought 
my father there; a visit never precedented 
in the annals of the people. There had 
been a mutiny on his ship—I take it an 
English one—the mate and nine of the 
crew killed by the mutineers, and my 
father, the captain, set adrift in the small 
boat with a pair of oars and no food. Wind 
and current tossed his frail vessel upon the 
shore of our island after five days of un- 
imaginable suffering. Twice it had rained, 
and these showers kept him from death; 
but when he landed he was, doubtless, a 
pitiable object. He would have been 
killed at once, for our people were not 
hospitable to strangers, but for his emaci- 
ated condition. That tells the story. 

“We were cannibals! 

“Does that horrify you? Doubtless; 
and yet remember, the craving for meat 
seems to be a natural, ineradicable appetite 
in man. In these islands—many of which 
are of volcanic origin, and separated by 
great distances from the mainland—animal 
life was never abundant, and the savages 
who preyed upon it had not the wisdom to 
provide for the future by any system of 
domestication. At all events, the island 
was bare of any animal but man, and had 
been so for I know not how long, when 
my father came among us. His emaciation 
saved him. While he was being fed and 
nursed back to health, my mother was in 
attendance upon him, and her heart finally 
conquering her other organ, she chose him 
for her husband. Any captive might thus 
be rescued from his impending fate. My 
father was not only willing, but glad to take 
the alternative, for some of our women are 
of comely figure and pleasing disposition. 

“IT can remember my mother distinctly, 
a tall, slim, dark woman, wearing a dress 
the island women wove of sea-grass, almost 
as soft and flexible as silk. It was bleached 
to a dull green hue, and falling as it did in 
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severe lines about her shapely brown bosom 
and limbs, she made what you would have 
called a beautiful picture. The women 
wore their black hair rolled high upon 
pins of bamboo, and adorned their throats, 
wrists and ankles with strings of bright 
fish-scales and shells. They did not punc- 
ture either nose or ears, but above either 
brow thrust through the flesh bits of pol- 
ished bone or mother-of-pearl. The effect 
was not displeasing, so my father was far 
from reluctant to wed my mother, owing 
to her beauty and good temper, and the 
safety to be gained thereby. 

“He lived until I was a lad of fourteen, 
and when I wandered alone with him in 
the forest he taught me English, and would 
smile at my smooth pronunciation of the 
harsh syllables. In his l6neliness and 
home-sickness, he would talk to me some- 
times of Europe, though among my 
mother’s people he never referred to his 
past life. 

“T listened with considerable wonder and 
interest to his stories, but I had no desire 
for the life that he depicted. You who are 
born and have your being between four 
walls can never conceive all the joys of 
savagery. I wonder sometimes whatever 
inspired man to set the bounds of civiliza- 
tion about himself, and to divorce his 
mother-wife, Nature. 

“Ah! you slothful, dull-eyed prisoners 
—you know not what //fe means. Our 
first breath is laden with woodland odors, 
our first sight the solemn-eyed stars, 
or the golden fretwork of sunshine on the 
forest floor. We are cradled on Nature’s 
great bosom ; she tells us rare and priceless 
secrets, of which you never dream, and 
suckled at Earth’s warm, brown breast, we 
drink in freedom and content and an end- 
less joy. 

“Life is so free—so free and glad out 
there in the South by the sea! We reveled 
in the warm salt floods, we mellowed in the 
liberal sunshine, we knelt in the still green 
shadows, where the brooks gurgled in the 
mosses, and as we drank, its cool ripples 
caressed our cheeks. We gathered the 
lavish fruits and crushed crisp roots and 
nuts with our strong teeth. We slept wher. 
ever we would in the odorous grasses, and 
waked only to the busy idleness of chil- 
dren. We stretched our limbs in indolent 
content, or ran and leaped, swam and 
shouted and danced, merely because the 
blood flowed swiftly in our veins. 

. That was one side of the life, the beau- 
tiful side, the side that tugs at my heart- 
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strings until they crack. There was an- 
other, a dark and terrible one, as there 
always is to barbarism. Many times we 
were called upon to repel assaults, and 
many times, from pure belligerence, we 
ourselves set forth on expeditions against 
neighboring islands. After each one of 
these occurred a frightful orgy, a dark 
and bloody revel. Our softly flowing 
blood and mild passions were whipped 
into maelstroms by gluttony upon an un- 
natural and hideous food. The nature of 
my people is like that of the visible na- 
ture about them. Warm and mild asarule, 
it is stirred by sudden storms which wreck 
and ruin everything in their path, and then 
as suddenly pass away leaving a smiling 
landscape behind, where nature hastens to 
conceal all traces of her convulsion of wrath. 

“ My father never took part in these ex- 
peditions, conforming in all else to the 
customs of the island. When the lust for 
blood came, he fled away to the depths of 
the forest, and was seen no more until the 
people had relapsed into their usual gentle 
mood. But he was always very lonely 
and sick for home, and having lived fifteen 
years upon fish and fruit he discovered 
growing up within him that fierce appetite 
for flesh which had made cannibals of his 
wife and child. I very imperfectly under- 
stood his trouble, though I saw that he was 
pale and haggard, restless and sharp-eyed, 
and talked to me constantly of the ban- 
quets in his own country and the meats 
served thereat. I paid no attention, though 
I perceived dimly that a great struggle was 
going on in his mind. 

“One night he roused and sternly bade 
me follow him, leading the way in silence 
to the little bay where the canoes of the 
islanders found shelter. Selecting two 
large stones from the shore he placed 
them in the canoe, bade me seat myself ‘in 
the stern, and each taking a paddle, we 
steered through the opening in the reef out 
to sea. 

‘‘T well remember the moan of the break- 
ers on the shore as we swiftly left them 
behind. As we paddled, sky and sea grew 
pallid with dawn. The glittering stars of 
the southern night dropped below the hori- 
zon, or grew pale and vanished, while we 
steered straight for the open sea, our light 
canoe rising and falling on the long, 
smooth waves and our paddles rhythmically 
plashing. The dawn grew as we went; 
the pearl hues of the wide and weltering 
world about us deepened at last into azure, 
and then my father turned and shipped his 
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dripping blade. He removed his grass- 
cloth breech-clout, tied a stone to either 
end and gave it a turn in the middle about 
his waist. 

“«*My son,’ he said, looking at me with 
haggard eyes, ‘the customs of that island 
are to the men of my race hideous and re- 
pulsive, but within the past year I have 
learned more charity for them, having 
sounded the full extent of the temptation 
to which they succumb. My struggles this 
past twelvemonth have exhausted my 
strength, and last night I knew I was 
about to yield. Rather than do this thing, 
I resolved to die, and I have brought you 
to witness the deed only that it might im- 
press more deeply upon you the appeal I 
make that if ever the chance arises you 
will leave this land and go to Europe. 
Remember you are only half a savage; 
half of your blood has been purified by 
generations of civilization, and my heart 
yearns over you, my only offspring, that 
you may be weaned at last from this ghast- 
ly appetite and become a self-restrained 
God-fearing man.’ 

“I sat and gaped at him in speechless 
astonishment. He drew one arm about 
my neck, pressed a long farewell kiss upon 


my brow, stood upright, and, giving one ~ 


last glance at the heavens above him, 
plunged headlong into the sea. ‘The 
cockle-shell canoe swung violently to one 
side, the sea boiled above his head, and 
only a few bubbles marked my father’s 
grave. 

“TI returned home slowly and thought- 
fully, and managed to beach my boat 
without being seen. It was, I think, a 
mixture of awe and savage cunning, 
which prompted me to keep silent about 
the events of that morning. A great dis- 
turbance arose over my father’s disap- 
pearance, and to the day of my mother’s 
death she never recovered the blow to her 
pride of what she suspected was his wilful 
desertion. She had always secretly been 
very vain of her foreign husband. 

“For a time this episode had a pro- 
found effect upon me. The suggestion 
that I was, in part at least, different from 
my mother and her people filled me with 
uneasy discontent, and half-formed ambi- 
tions to see the country from which my 
father came, and of which I had formed a 
vague conception. The next warlike ex- 
pedition of the islanders I took no part in, 
but gradually custom and environment be- 
came too strong, and I sank back into con- 
formity with all their habits. 
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“ At eighteen I took a wife. A pretty, 
plump little brown thing, as soft and igno- 
rant an animal as a kitten. It was within 
the first year of my wedded life that our 
island was fiercely attacked by the inhabi- 
tants of one of the neighboring group, who 
had wrongs to revenge. After a bloody 
contest they were repulsed and driven 
back, and my gentle countrymen, roused 
to frenzy by the fumes of blood, plunged 
into one of those cannibal debauches 
which transformed them to beasts. ‘They 
ravened upon the flesh of friend and foe 
alike, and paused not in their horrible feast 
until they were gorged and helpless from 
drunken gluttony. 

“My own life was nearly a forfeit on 
this occasion, for as a rule the wounded 
were slaughtered to swell the material of 
their repast, and only the prayers and tears 
of my mother saved me. I had received a 
heavy blow from an obsidian hatchet on 
my left arm, just below the shoulder ; and 
after the removal of the entire limb came 
quite as near death from fever as I had 
from the deadly lusts of my countrymen. 
This was partly caused by neglect; my 
wife being incapacitated by her excesses 
from properly caring for me, and I was for 
many days delirious and trembling between 
life and death. 

“When I recovered, existence on the 
island had flowed back into its wonted 
channels, and my wife was by my side ten- 
derly ministering to me. But all through 
my fever I had been pursued by one 
thought, and my first effort upon return of 
consciousness was to remove this hateful 
suspicion that poisoned my peace. Fora 
long time Latou-maye refused to under- 
stand, but finally, when I grew furiously in- 
sistent, came and rubbed herself against 
me deprecatingly, like a cat, swallowing and 
smiling as she pointed to her mouth. I 
threw her from me with a scream, and 
burst into weak, outraged tears, and from 
that day never allowed her to touch me 
again. My mother, I learned, did not 
share her meal, or, I think, I should have 
died, but I constantly grew more and more 
morose and unhappy. 

“One night I filled my canoe with a 
store of water and provisions, and without 
a word of farewell, set sail into the Pacific 
Ocean. A wretched, naked, one-armed, un- 
tutored savage—with no chart or compass, 
and with no destination, but determined 
upon escaping from cannibalism. 
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“Both food and water had entirely 
failed, and I was utterly lost in mid- 
Pacific before I drifted across the track 
of a sailing vessel with a Scotch master, 
who picked me up and carried me to 
England. 

“ By means of the little English that I had 
learned from my father, I told that hu- 
mane Scotchman my story, and it was to 
him I owed my opportunities for education 
and my impetus toward success. At first 
my life was a terrible struggle, for the sav- 
age half was strong in me ; but the good old 
captain always left everything to come to 
me in my need, and when he died he be- 
lieved the desire for return utterly dead. 
I believed it myself until of late years, when 
with every spring awakes a fierce longing 
for the freedom of the old savagery. It 
grows and grows until the height of sum- 
mer when it becomes a frantic, maniacal 
desire that rends me asunder. As the year 
declines it subsides. To-night it reached 
its culmination ; I knew this last battle be- 
tween instinct and conviction would be 
decisive, and I should be saved for all time 
or irretrievably lost. No leopard could 
have torn at its cage as I have done at the 
iron bars of my resolve, and but for your 
presence—that calm, cool self-poise, that 
intensity of civilization about you as strong 
and stronger than my hot instincts of sav- 
agery, so strong that I felt the influence 
even during my convulsions of despair—I 
should, beyond a doubt, have set sail for 
my native land to-night. 

“JT have never dared marry—to form 
such ties as would have bound me here, 
for I never knew when this longing might 
concuer me, and I dreaded to transmit my 
savage blood to those who must live among 
the conventions of civilization. This de- 
cision weighs heavily upon me, for I love 
awoman whois all a man could desire, and 
despite the inequality of our ages, I have 
reason to believe that I might win her love 
in return—but I dare not.” 

* * * * * 

This was Keller’s remarkable explana- 
tion of his very remarkable behavior. I 
give it for what it is worth. Only yester- 
day I saw him at the Union League, as 
well-bred and handsome as ever, and talk- 
ing to one of the Van Rensselaers in his 
smooth, sweet, mellifluous fashion. 

Bessie Harbury I met again last night at 
dinner. She looked thin, I thought, and 
not in the best of spirits. 
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FLY-FISHING. 


AN angler’s paradise is this, 
Where long-locked willows stooping kiss 
The merry water’s face. 
The very spot to tempt the trout, 
Rejoicing in the current’s rout, 
To feed and sport apace. 


The line leaps whistling thro’ the air, 
And on the ripples settles there 
A simulated fly— 
A thing of life-like form and hue 
That could deceive the fish and you, 
How practiced be your eye. 


Rare was Apelles’ skill, I reck, 

When hungry birds would come and peck 
His painted grape-filled dish ; 

More useful far his art who can, 

With some well modeled fly, trapan 
The quick and cunning fish. 


But shape your puppets as you may, 
They should preserve throughout the play 
Motions ta’en from the life ; 
So let the creature droning rest, 
Then skim upon the water’s breast 
With changing fancies rife. 


But see athwart the stream yon shine! 
A tremor seizes on my line, 
Swiftly the reel uncoils ; 
And as I check its circling flight, 
A mighty trout leaps to the light, 
And strives to burst its toils. 


The buckling line runs out its length, 
And only skill offsets the strength 

Of anger and despair ; 
Just as is wooed some coyish maid, 
Indifferent now, then half afraid, 

But won with patient care. 


At last the gallant prey gives o’er, 
And victor’s pride shall heighten more 
Its own delightful flavor, 
When round the camp-fire’s mellow light 
I tell the story of the fight, 
Warmed by its steaming savor. 


J. Austin Finch. 
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‘“ROLAND FOLGER COFFIN dead!” Thus ran 
the message that came to the OUTING editorial 
rooms on Tuesday, July 17th. Only three days 
before he had been in the office and chatted with us 
about his ‘‘ Yachting Memories,” and as he handed 
over the manuscripts for his September, October 
and November articles, we plotted many a scheme 
for this winter's entertainment of our yachting 
friends. Alas! the pen of Captain Coffin lies silent 
now. Little did we think then that the articles he 
brought us, three days before the end came, would 
be the last precious gifts of this prolific marine 
writer, and that OUTING inherited in these contribu- 
tions the most mature thought of Roland Folger 
Coffin. 

In this and the remaining numbers of this year’s 
OUTING these valuable articles will appear, and no 
one who ever ‘‘ broke the unknown sea” and trusted 
his life ‘‘to the licentious winds” will pass these 
pages by. The closing article will be enriched by a 
short but exhaustive sketch of Captain Coffin—a 
man who was born near the sea and 

‘* Whom both the waters and the wind 
In that vast tennis court hath made the ball 
For them to play upon.” 
j. H.W. 


*% & 
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GAME PROSPECTS. 


JupcING from letters received from different parts 
of the country, the quail shooting this season will be 
excellent. The game prospects are very much better 
than they were at the corresponding period last year. 
In sections of Ohio, Pennsylvania and Florida the 
outlook is more inviting than for many years. To 
the enthusiastic sportsman who contemplates an out- 
ing in the far-off South in the winter in pursuit of his 
favorite sport with the gun, we give a word of advice. 
Don’t depend too much on the chance of picking up 
good dogs when you reach your destination. Good 
dogs are scarce there—so prepare yourself accord- 
ingly. 

* 
* 


THE CRICKET SEASON. 


THE metropolitan season during May, June and 
July was a very lively one, the local contests being 
numerous and interesting, while one grand match— 
a two-days’ meeting at Staten Island—proved to be 
one of the events of the season. The contesting 
elevens included representative players from the East 
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and the West, and the latter were defeated without 
difficulty, owing chiefly to the fine batting of the 
Philadelphia members of the team, Messrs. Etting 
and Thompson of the Merion Club, these two players 
scoring 137 runs of the 291 scored. The visit of 
the Pittsburgh Club, too, was a noteworthy event, 
their chief triumph being at Staten Island, as the 
Manhattans took them into camp at Prospect Park. 
The Halifax Cup matches were the features of the 
Philadelphia events up to the middle of July. The 
September campaign is looked forwarded to with in- 
terest, as then the Irish team and the Australians 
will visit Philadelphia. 


* & 
* 


LAWN TENNIS. 


THE following is from our Australian correspon- 
dent on the subject of lawn tennis : 

‘* Lawn tennis is exacting increased attention from 
the public. Several new courts have recently been 
opened by various clubs, and several championships 
have recently been contested. I do not record these, 
however, as the interest attaching to them is purely 
local. Our various cricket grounds are alive of an 
evening, while the river and the lake are equally 
alive with broad-chested youths. I had hoped to 
give the readers of OUTING a large budget of facts 
concerning the Willow and the Oar, but space for- 


bids.” 
* % 
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COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


THE most thorough report ever made by the Har- 
vard Faculty Committee on Athletics and Physical 
Exercise is that which they sent in recently. Not 
only is it of interest to the student of Harvard, but it 
is instructive to the controlling powers of every colle- 
giate institution in the country. The committee set 
to work to ascertain, first, what proportion of the 
Harvard students engaged in sports or in physical 
exercises ; secondly, how much time they devoted to 
physical recreation, and thirdly, what was the effect 
of sports on their health, their morals and their 
studies. It wasof vital importance to ascertain facts 
as to these matters, and the committee did their work 
effectually. The daily practices affecting no less 
than 1,021 students were examined, and it was ascer- 
tained that out of this large number there were only 
sixteen students who took no part in sports or physi- 
cal exercise. All of these physical weaklings were 
found to be away below the standard in scholastic 
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excellence. Of the thousand and odd who engaged 
in sports or benefited by physical exercise, over a 
hundred were classed as regular athletes, belonging 
to some one or other of the numerous college teams, 
and were rated as experts. Over three hundred were 
candidates for athletic honors in some sport or other 
which required training, and over six hundred partici- 
pated in the games for health and recreation only, 
without any special effort to excel or compete in col- 
lege contests. Fully three-fourths of the students 
take more than one form of exercise, while some en- 
gage in half a dozen different kinds, the average 
being about three. Of indoor exercise, those in the 
gymnasium are the most popular, while of the field 
sports lawn tennis is the favorite, baseball being 
next in order, followed by football, lacrosse, cricket, 
and handball. Here are the statistics showing how 
each sport and exercise is favored : 


Walking ‘ . 635 Lacrosse : - SF 
Gymnastic exercises 610 Cricket. i 39 
Lawn tennis . . 598 Skating. ; . 3 
Baseball playing 301 Swimming. : 29 
Rowing ‘ - 179 Track athletics » ae 
Football . ‘ 135 Shooting . ‘ 22 
Running : . I1r Canoeing. - 22 
Riding. ‘ 93 Handball . ; 15 
Cycling : . 84 Coasting ‘ ‘ 9 
Calisthenics - 71 Driving . ; 7 
Boxing . : . 66 Minor exercises. 6 


Of course in several cases the same men engage in 
games and in gymnastic exercises, as also in walking, 
running, etc. In games it will be seen that a ma- 
jority favor these more than they do the regular train- 
ing exercises. 

The effect of this physical exercise and recreation 
on the great body of the students is in every way 
wholesome, so say the committee. The report says: 
‘* The average strength of students and the perfec- 
tion of their physical development have greatly in- 
creased during ten years. At present there are about 
one hundred men in college stronger than the strong- 
est man in 1880. The regularity and moderation of 
life necessary for men in training have a very favor- 
able effect on health.” 

As to the effect of sports on the studies of the 
classes, the committee state that ‘‘ participation in 
athletics does not seriously interfere with college 
attendance, and lowers neither the standing of those 
who take part in them (except freshmen) nor the 
general standing of the college. On the contrary, 
the standard of scholarship has risen with the increase 
of athletics. While athletes have won college honors 
the fourteen men who take no exercise are found to 
be below the average of scholarship.” 

In regard to the moral effect, the committee find 
that the charge against athletic sports in this respect is 
not correct: ‘‘ While the committee admits the exist- 
ence of abuses that call for reform, it is satisfied that 
the sports have in the main a good moral influence 
upon those who take part in them.” 

The whole report is a very significant one in the 
fact that it presents reliable data on which to base an 
intelligent opinion on the important subject of the 
value of outdoor exercise and recreation as part and 
parcel of the curriculum of a collegiate education. 

HENRY CHADWICK. 
* % 
# 


A WORD ABOUT AMATEUR OARSMEN. 


THE Amateur Oarsmen’s National Regatta, which 
took place on the Susquehanna at Sunbury, Pa., July 
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Ig and 20, can hardly be considered to have been 
a brilliant success. One or two circumstances con- 
duced to throw an unpleasant shade over the gather- 
ing. A disappointment and a surprise tended to 
make matters unsatisfactory for all concerned. The 
withdrawal of the Cornell four on account of the 
alleged illness of one of the crew, caused considerable 
comment. They won the Dunning Cup at Philadel- 
phia, July 4, and went on to Sunbury with the idea 
that they could repeat their Independence Day vic- 
tory, but withdrew before they made the attempt, and 
withdrew, it is intimated, by the advice of their 
trainer, Charles E. Courtney. It is unfortunate that 
the Cornell crew should have the bad fortune to have 
this man as a trainer. His name produces, whether 
justly or unjustly, an unpleasant feeling. He has 
scarcely ever been engaged in a contest himself that 
has. not ended more or less unsatisfactory. This 
fact must be well known to the oarsmen of Cornell, 
and if any amateur criticises them for withdrawing at 
the last moment, they must remember they are coached 
by a man who has made an unenviable reputation in 
the annals of boat-racing. The less amateur oars- 
men have to do with professionals the better. By the 
way, we thought there was an agreement arrived at 
between college amateur athletes some time ago dis- 
countenancing the employment of professional coaches. 
How is this ? 

Another unfortunate mishap was the sudden disap- 
pearance of William Goefert, the Harlem oarsman and 
bow oar of the Metropolitan crew, on the eve of the 
race. This created a commotion, especially as it was 
charged he ran away on account of some ‘‘ crooked” 
transactions im which it was said he was engaged. 
Pilkington, his partner in the double-scull race, felt 
very indignant, and is determined to bring Goefert’s 
conduct before the National Association for action. 
It behooves also the Metropolitan Club, as a club, to 
inquire into this matter. The amateur athlete should 
be above suspicion. We expect Goefert to be brought 
up for a fair trial, and will anxiously watch for the 
result. STELLCOURT. 

* % 
* 


LACROSSE COMING TO THE FRONT. 


AT last Lacrosse has taken a decided step forward. 
The action of the National Association which con- 
vened in New York, must be applauded by al! who 
have the welfare of the sport at heart. While cricket 
clubs were perfecting their organizations, and lovers 
of tennis did all in their power to improve the game, 
lacrosse men everywhere grumbled and felt dissatis- 
fied that their game should not progress along with 
the others. Now there is every prospect of a vigor- 
ous struggle for honors among the different clubs. 

The division of the old association into two leagues 
with Pittsburgh as the limit, has at last been deter- 
mined upon. It was only a question of time. The 
rapid spread of lacrosse in the Western States necessi- 
tated the formation of a league to protect the interests 
of those clubs. Here in the East are enough clubs 
to form an association, and as East and West have 
few interests in common, every one welcomes some 
equitable arrangement by which all may be’satisfied. 
As it now stands the East has its organization ; so 
has the West. The National Association has been 
changed so as to consist of but five members, the 
president and secretary of each association and one 
other member to be elected by them. These men 
will constitute a Board of Supervision, a sort of court 
of last resort, to which questions which the minor 
associations cannot settle, will be referred. Another 
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duty which devolves upon them is the settlement of 
the national championship question, the provision of 
playing rules governing the same, and the selection 
of a place for play. 

Special reference to the ‘‘ Eastern Association of 
Amateur Lacrosse Players” may not be out of place 
here. It promises to become an influential body, and 
exert a powerful influence upon the conduct of the 
game. Geographically the selection of the officers is 
a most happy one. The president belongs to the 
Druids of Baltimore; the secretary is in New York, 
a member of the Staten Island Cricket and Baseball 
Club, and the three gentlemen who, with the two 
officers named above, constitute the executive com- 
mittee, represent respectively Boston, Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia. All are earnest in their desire to make 
lacrosse a popular game, and nearly all have played 
for years, so that the experience gained on the field 
will assist them in their deliberations. 

The college league has been playing a most inter- 
esting series of games. Harvard, more than any 
other college, has given the players encouragement, 
and the action of the lacrosse management in offering 
prizes for competition among the class teams is to be 
commended. That is the proper way to reward hard 
work. 

In lacrosse circles in and about New York there 
has not been that activity which lovers of the game 
desire. However, the games that have been played 
were most interesting, and attended by goodly audi- 
ences. 

The prospects are bright for a game with the 
Canadian players at some time during the season. 
These matches, no matter whether played in Canada 
or here, are always looked forward to with great en- 
joyment ; they are in their own way exhibitions of the 
good feeling existing between the two countries. 

J. C. GERNDT. 


* & 
* 


THE BASEBALL CAMPAIGN. 


THE closing of the first three months of the League 
championship campaign, which ended July 20, left 
the contest for the pennant between the three leading 
teams of Chicago, Detroit and New York. Chicago, 
which had held the lead in the race from May 5 to 
July 17 inclusive, lost it on July 18, when the De- 
troits went to the front for the first time. Chicago 
losing seven games out of the first fourteen played in 
July. Last year, up to the close of the first three 
months of the campaign of that year, Detroit, Chicago 
and Boston were the three leaders, with New York 
and Philadelphia fourth and fifth. This year, to the 
same date, Chicago, Detroit and New York were in 
the van, with Philadelphia fourth and Boston fifth, 
the latter club falling off badly during July. Indian- 
apolis has shown marked improvement over last year’s 
record, as also Washington, but Pittsburgh was be- 
hind the record of ’87 at the close of the first three 
months this year. Even at this period of the season 
it looked much as if the final contest would be be- 
tween the two western and_two eastern teams of 
Chicago, Detroit, New York and Philadelphia, 
Boston not being in the race owing to discord in its 
ranks. 

In the American championship arena at the end of 
the first three months of the campaign, Brooklyn held 
the lead in the pennant race, closely followed by St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, with the Athletics a close 
fourth, all the others being out of the race. Brook- 
lyn’s noteworthy triumph at St. Louis in defeating 
the ctampions four straight games on the latter’s own 
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field was the feature of the summer campaign. The 
contest will undoubtedly be between those three 
clubs, and it promises to be close and exciting. 

In the minor leagues the position was anything 
but satisfactory this season up to the middle of 
July, as not one club in ten had been successful 
financially, the Southern League being made bank- 
rupt owing to their failure to get rid of the pool 
gambling associations connected with a minority of 
their clubs. 

In the Metropolitan Amateur League a dispute on 
the question of allowing professional substitutes in 
the club teams outside of the ‘‘ battery”’ positions, 
led to the withdrawal of the New Jersey Athletic Club 
from the League, its place being taken by the Orange 
Athletic Club's nine. At the meeting held to try the 
case of a protested forfeited game, the Staten Island 
and Brooklyn Athletic clubs and the Staten Island 
Cricket Club expelled the New Jersey Athletic Club 
for alleged disobedience of constitution rules, and 
this will prevent either of the existing League clubs 
from playing with the New Jersey Club. 

In the College arena the July campaign ended with 
the success of the Yale team in winning the pennant 
from Harvard and Princeton, the contest at the finish 
being very close and exciting. 

HENRY CHADWICK. 


*_% 
* 
RIDING-HORSES FOR LADIES. 


THIs is a very common subject for discussion, especi- 
ally in the English sporting papers. It seems to us, 
however, that the selection of a horse for a lady de- 
pends almost entirely on what kind of a rider that lady 
is, whether she be endowed with good nerve, hands, 
seat, etc. Of course there are certain essential points, 
e. g., that the hack have none of the most pronounced 
equine vices, and is up to the weight of the eguestri- 
enne. ‘There are many horses that while ungovern- 
able in the hands of even first-class men will readily 
yield to the gentle handling and soothing ways of a 
really good lady-rider. Such riders are, however, 
scarce, and as a rule it is, we regret to say, an un- 
deniable fact that ladies are harder on their horses 
than men. Their horses are generally bitted more 
severely, and the bit is more relentlessly used. The 
long folds of the habit prevent the onlooker from see- 
ing that the true source of the spirited prancing and 
curvetting, which shows the rider’s skill and grace so 
charmingly, proceeds from that cruelly sharp little 
spur, which is being vigorously applied. In addition 
to such traits, the disposition of the weight is more 
uneven than with men, while the constant use of 
the off fore-leg in cantering (for most ladies do not 
think that they look pretty when a horse is trotting), 
and the fast pace that ladies expect from their steeds, 
all tend to render the term of service of a lady’s 
saddle-horse shorter than a man’s. 

For the lady-rider, then, of ordinary ability a horse 
should be selected for the following points: His 
paces should be easy ; his mouth good without being 
too tender ; all gross vices should be avoided, especi- 
ally shying, which is particularly hard for a lady to 
sit; he should be fairly fast, but not one of those 
generous animals which would rather gallop till they 
dropped than stop; and he should be very fully 
up to the weight. Nothing looks worse than to see a 
large lady on a small horse. As a rule no horse over 
I5.I1 or 15.2 should be selected, though one great 
maxim to be remembered is that it is far better to be 
‘* overhorsed ”’ than ‘‘ underhorsed.” 

SPORTING TRAMP. 








ENFORCE THE TROUT 
A SPORTING contemporary, in a recent issue, had 
the following editorial comment on the piscatorial 
lore of one of the New York papers: ‘‘ The size of a 
trout is not dependent upon its age, but upon the 
nature of the soil through which the stream flows 
wherein the fish lives. ‘This valuable bit of pisca- 
torial lore was called forth by the action of the 
game wardens of Warren County, New York, who 
are talking of suing a New York City sportsman for 
taking from the trout streams of that county trout 
under six inches in length, against which action 
there is a special statute. We have often wondered 
why some fishermen, with countenance aglow, dared 
to exhibit a mess of trout, many of which were 
about the size of one’s finger. ‘This new theory re- 
specting size enlightens us; but, just the same, we 
are not convinced, and sincerely trust that such laws 
as are at present in vogue will be enforced irrespec- 
tive of brilliant modern discoveries.” 


LAWS. 


A FRENCH BANKER’S YACHT. 


In the London 7e/egraph of a recent date we find 
the following description of a yacht belonging to a 
French banker : 

A strange-looking craft is visible on the Seine just 
at present. It is moored at the little island of the 
Vert-Galant, close to the Pont-Neuf, and in general 
appearance looks like one of the ordinary river- 
lighters, or gadares, which carry goods through the 
waterways of France. On nearer inspection, how- 
ever, the gabare turns out to be a most carefully con- 
structed and sumptuously decorated specimen of its 
class of craft. It is, in fact, a well-appointed *‘ junk” 
which has been built by a rather eccentric provincial 
banker for himself and his family. Around its sides 
are iron rails and hooks for awnings, and in its in- 
terior are a salon, a dining-room, two bedrooms, a 
bath-room, a kitchen, and, most wonderful of all, a 
stable and coach-house. The cabins, or rather rooms, 
for private use, are fitted up not only comfortably, 
but artistically, and there is even a piano in the 
drawing-room. The stables hold four horses, the 
animals being as comfortable in their stalls as if they 
were in a big stable in a chateau or a town house. 
The boat is built of iron, is of about two hundred 
tons burdens, and can be navigated on most of the 
French rivers. The cost of the craft was £2,400. Its 
owner, a M. Bareton, disdains railways and ordinary 
means of locomotion. He merely use his horses and 
carriages for traveling in cities and other places 
where his big ‘‘ junk” cannot go. Wherever there is 
a river or a canal he journeys along it quite comfort- 
ably in his gabare, and enjoys fresh air and quiet away 
from the shriek of engines and the bustling life of 
big termini. He never has an hotel bill to pay, and he 





intends to live with his family in his boat during the 
great exhibition, when he is to spend two or three 
months in Paris. People have already begun to speak 
about ‘‘ Diogenes in his tub,” but M. Bareton goes 
along in his gabare and heeds nobody. 


EXERCISE FOR THE BILIOUS. 

THE Boston Hera/d has a happy knack at times of 
seizing on subjects not only of interest but of positive 
importance to that large class of people who lead 
sedentary lives. They suffer from ill-health and do 
not seek for the cause, or, if they do, they hesitate to 
apply the remedy. ‘* Take,” says the //era/d, ‘‘ the 
man of sedentary occupation prone to what is called 
biliousness. He is assured that he needs exercise, 
and so enters upon the practice of walking four or 
five miles, or even longer distances daily. He im- 
proves—it cannot but bea benefit to him. Still, were 
he to devote a part of the time given to walking toa 
more varied form of exercise, he would find it less of 
a task and the gain still greater. ‘To get the greatest 
good out of a walk one must fling his arms around 
and so carry himself as to bring every muscle of the 
body into play. But few people would care to in- 
dulge in such an exhibition on a public street, and so 
when the generality of them walk they do so almost 
entirely with their legs—in other words, only the 
lower half of the body is much exercised. The 
bilious patient, especially, needs to exercise all parts 
alike, and so draw the blood from the liver into the 
muscular system, relieving that important organ, 
which is more or less congested. Again, to mechan- 
ically compress the liver and assist it to empty itself 
is necessary. When a man rides on horseback, the 
liver is actually churned, as it were, and that is why 
bilious patients derive so much benefit from that 
peculiar form of exercise. If a man who walks four 
or five miles a day could give no longer time to 
physical work than that, he would do better if he 
walked half the distance and spent what remained of 
his time in a gymnasium, or in sawing wood,” 


NEW JERSEY FISH AND GAME LAW. 


Tue following text of the New Jersey Fish and 
Game Law is sent out by the New Jersey Fish and 
Game Protective Society. It differs from the text of 
the law printed some time ago : 

Chapter 253, Laws of 1888.—An Act to divide the 
counties of this State into two sections ; to be known 
as game sections, and to fix the time for shooting cer- 
tain game birds and animals thereiy. 

1. Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assem- 
bly of the State of New Jersey, That the several 
counties of this State be and the same are hereby 
divided into two sections, to be known as the north- 
ern and southern game sections. 
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2. And be it enacted, That the northern game sec- 
tion shall comprise the counties of Bergen, Essex, 
Hudson, Hunterdon, Middlesex, Morris, Passaic, 
Somerset, Sussex, Union and Warren ; in the coun- 
ties comprising the northern game section, as named 
in this act, no person shall take, kill, or have in his 
possession after the same has been killed, any Ameri- 
can pheasant or ruffed grouse, quail, gray squirrel or 
hare, commonly called rabbit, except only between 
the first day of November and the fifteenth day of 
December of any year; any woodcock, except only 
during the last fifteen days of September and the 
months of October and November of any year, under 
a penalty of twenty dollars for each and every game 
bird or animal so unlawfully taken, killed, or had in 
possession. 

3. And be it enacted, That the section to be known 
as the southern game section shall comprise the 
counties of Atlantic, Burlington, Camden, Cape May, 
Cumberland, Gloucester, Mercer, Monmouth, Ocean, 
and Salem ; in the counties comprising the southern 
game section, as named in this act, no person shall 
take, kill, or have in possession after the same has 
been killed, any American pheasant or ruffed grouse, 
quail, gray squirrel or hare, commonly called rabbit, 
except only between the fifteenth day of November 
and the twenty-fifth day of December of any year ; 
any woodcock, except only during the last fifteen days 
of October, and between the fifteenth day of Novem- 
ber and the twenty-fifth day of December ; any Eng- 
lish snipe, except only between the thirty-first day of 
August and the first day of November of any year ; 
any rail bird or marsh hen, except only during the 
months of September, October and November of any 
year, under a penalty of twenty dollars for each and 
every bird or animal so unlawfully taken, killed, or 
had in possession after the same has been killed. 

4. And be it enacted, That all general acts and 
parts of acts inconsistent with this act be, and the 
same are hereby repealed, and that this act shall take 
effect immediately. 

Approved April 2, 1888. 

FISHING WITH GIANT POWDER. 

THE Denver Republican of a recent date published 
the facts of a case which may prove of interest to 
fishermen. Four persons residing near Canfield, 
about twelve miles southeast of Longmont, Col., 
were arrested, charged with having been engaged in 
killing trout in St. Vrain River, above Lyons, with 
giant powder. Although the prosecution failed to 
secure a witness who saw the accused explode giant 
powder in the St. Vrain, they had half a dozen or 
more who heard the sound of such an explosion 
as giant powder would make, and one of them saw 
several dead trout floating on the surface of the 
water only a short time after the explosion. 

The general effect of the testimony for the prose- 
cution was to construct a very strong chain of circum- 
stantial evidence, which convinced the jury of their 
guilt, as charged in the complaint. The verdict of 
the jury carried with it a fine of $50 and costs for 
each of the dynamiters. 

In addition to the fine the culprits should also have 
been subjected to imprisonment. If the law does 
not already provide such punishment, it should be 
amended to include imprisonment with fine. 


‘“*BUCKELLEW.” 
THE POINTS AND PEDIGREE OF A CHAMPION SETTER. 


THE subject of this sketch is a thoroughbred 
Llewellin, or, more correctly speaking, an English 


setter dog. In color he is a handsome rich orange 
and white, standing 25 inches at the shoulder, on a 
perfect set of legs and feet, and measuring, in girth 
of chest, 31 inches, around a grand body, showing 
wonderful lung power. From a capital pair of 
shoulders springs a strong neck, a trifle too heavy 
for bench-show form, but which offsets this trifling 
fault by having set on its end the most glorious head 
worn by any of his breed. His coat is of the finest 
texture, a strong indication of his breeding, long and 
silky ; his flag measuring, when in bench condition, 
13 inches in length, and the feather on his legs 7 
inches. His speed while hunting is not phenomenal 
in bursts, but the competitor that eases up on him is 
sure to go to the rear ; his style is very good, and as 
regards his nose and hunting sense it cannot be ex- 
celled. While in disposition it is a sufficient guar- 
antee to look into his kindly face to assure one of its 
kind, gentle and loving character, so much so that 
he has earned for himself the title, among sports- 
men, of ‘‘Old Reliable.” In regard to his breed- 
ing, it is a matter of record that none can excel, and 
few can equal. He has an authenticated pedigree 
tracing from one pair of dogs procured by Sir Ed- 
ward Lavarack from the Rev. A. Harrison’s kennel, 
at Carlisle, England, in the year 1825, and also from 
Sir Edward Lavarack’s celebrated old ‘* Ponto” and 
‘* Moll” that existed about the commencement of the 
eighteenth century ; also courses through his veins 
all the celebrated blood in equal quantities from the 
most celebrated kennel of R. LI. P. Liewellin, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, England. It would be impossible to 
give the pedigree in detail in such brief space. It 
being sufficient praise to say his sire is champion 
** Druid,” with honors won in England and America, 
taken from the Stud Book, which are as follows: 
Prizes—Field trials, 3d in Cloverly Stakes, with 
‘*Ruby,” at Shrewsbury, 1874 ; 2d in Puppy Stakes, 
same meeting; 2d in Powderham Stakes, with 
‘* Leda,” Cornwall and Devon, 1875; 2d in Ens- 
don Stakes, Shrewsbury, 1875. Bench shows: 2d 
at Glasgow, 1875, V. H. C. in champion class ; 2d 
in open class, and Ist in braces, with ‘‘ Queen Mab,” 
St. Louis, 1878. ‘*‘ Druid” is a full brother to 
champion ‘‘ Drake,” owned by Luther Adams, of 
Boston, who never was beaten at a field trial. All 
this family of the champion ‘‘ Prince,” ex-Dora 
blood, were winners either in the field or on the 
bench. ‘* Buckellew's” dam was Hamilton’s ‘‘Ruby,” 
a winner herself, and a strong representative of the 
most famous ‘‘ Duke,” ex-Rhoebe blood, from which 
descend all the winning strains of dogs in England 
and America. She was the dam of champion ‘‘ Sue,” 
a litter sister to ‘‘ Buckellew,” which was considered 
the best all-round setter bitch in America. 


MASSACHUSETTS GAME LAW. 


THE Game Law as amended in the last Session 
of the Massachusetts Legislature is as follows: 

Chapter 298.—Section 1 of chapter 276 of the acts 
of the year 1886 is hereby amended so that it shall 
read as follows: Section 1. Whoever takes or kills a 
pinnated grouse at any time, or a woodcock between 
the first day of December and the first day of Septem- 
ber, or a ruffed grouse, commonly called partridge, 
between the first day of December and the first day of 
September, or a quail between the first day of Janu- 
ary and the fifteenth day of October, or a wood or 
summer duck, black duck or teal, or any of the so- 
called duck species, between the fifteenth day of 
April and first day of September, shall be punished 
by a fine of twenty dollars for every bird so taken or 
killed. Approved May 3, 1888. 
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AT the present day any traveler who has made a 
trip through a country on a train thinks himself fully 
qualified when he reaches home to sit down and de- 
scribe that country with ample criticisms on its man- 
ners and customs. It is, therefore, a great relief to 
find one’s self confronted by a volume of travel in 
which a genuine knowledge of the subject is dis- 
played. In ‘‘ Face to Face with the Mexicans,” by 
Mrs. Fanny Chambers Gooch (New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert), who is fully qualified to deal 
with the various aspects of the Mexican nation that 
she claims to handle, by virtue of a residence of 
seven years among them—the most captious critic 
cannot assert that good use has not been made of 
both eyes and ears. The popular idea of Mexico is 
that it is a charming country, with only one draw- 
back, z.e., the Mexicans, and this is one of the many 
false notions which Mrs. Gooch combats. [In one 
point especially is the authoress much to be com- 
mended: not content with speaking of the upper 
and middle classes, she gives a full and interesting 
account of the lower classes, entertaining us with 
their peculiarities, manners and customs. From the 
first page the book is interesting and amusing. The 
illustrations, which are numerous, varied and in most 
cases excellent, greatly intensify the descriptive 
power of the text. In short, everyone who cares 
to know about a great and unexploited people should 
peruse this book. 


A BRIGHT and well-written little manual of the 
English turf, and one giving much information both 
interesting and instructive, is ‘‘ The Way to the Win- 
ning Post,” by ‘‘ Albert Gate” (London: Carr & 
Co., 1888). There may not be much original mat- 
ter in it, but one gets a summary of leading facts 
brought well down to the present date, interspersed 
with some remarks which are very much to the point. 
For such technical information as the author gives, 
he has gone to the very best authorities, as when he 
quotes from Mr. William Day in reference to*train- 
ing ‘‘young ‘uns.” He also makes many sensible 
criticisms, ¢. g., in regard to the promptitude with 
which the public are wont to ascribe foul play on the 
slightest change in a horse’s public form, ignoring 
the fact that a horse is no more a machine than is 
a man; and again as to the suppression of ready- 
money bookmaking while betting ‘‘on the nod”’ is 
more than tolerated. It is a pity that more books of 
this kind are not written in America, to impart to gen- 
eral readers more accurate information about heroes, 
both human and equine, than is at present current. 


In ‘‘Our Sentimental Journey through France 
and Italy” (New York and London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1888), the well-known artist, Joseph 
Pennell, and his equally well-famed wife, make the 
assertion in semi-jest that by this volume they hope 
to prove to carping critics, and Mr. Ruskin in par- 


ticular, that ‘‘ the oft-regretted delights of traveling 
in days of coach and post-chaise were once more to 
be had by means of tricycle and bicycle,” and they 
certainly have done much to prove their point. In 
this charmingly-equipped little book, with its profuse 
and pretty illustrations on almost every page, one 
really seems to breathe something of the spirit of the 
author of the original ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,” to 
whom this volumne is solemnly dedicated. ‘The old 
readers of OuTING will recall the story of their 
travels—it was originally recited in the pages of our 
magazine. Husband and wife made the trip on a 
tandem tricycle, and their experiences should en- 
courage others, for though they met with some bad 
weather, some bad roads, and some discourtesy, it 
was, on the whole, a truly delightful pilgrimage. 


A MOST amusing account of how two ladies spent 
their summer outing in a tent on the seashore of 
Massachusetts we have in ‘‘ Tenting at Stony 
Beach,” by Maria Louise Pool (Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1888). The difficul- 
ties with which they met, the kindnesses received, 
and such incidents constitute the subject matter. 
The narrative of how the selfish dyspeptic old gentle- 
man was anxious to marry either of them who would 
consent to become his nurse, is very amusing. The 
characters of the rough fisherfolk, with whom they 
were brought in contact, are well delineated, and the 
authoress shows that the distinctive stamp of individ- 
uality exists to as great a degree among such as 
among the most highly refined. The inquisitive 
‘*Cap’n Asel” is an especially well drawn sketch, 
and the reader can hardly help wishing that this 
pottering old gossip should have made a closer ac- 
quaintance with the faithful ‘‘ Max’s” teeth. The 
book is one well adapted to the leisure moments of a 
summer holiday. 


No words can so well give the purport of the 
volume ‘‘ Ten Thousand Miles on a Bicycle,” by 
Karl Kron (New York: Karl Kron, the University 
Building, Washington Square), as the opening words 
of the author’s preface: ‘‘ This is a book of Ameri- 
can roads, for men who travel on the bicycle. 

The elaborateness of its indexing shows that it is 
designed less for reading than for reference. 

The information can be found at once if con- 
tained in the book at all.” But such is not-the only 
use for this really remarkable volume ; as the author 
says, there is genuine value in it as a road-book for 
tourists of all kinds, whether on a horse, or behind 
a horse, on foot or on a wheel. An enormous 
amount of research, travel and writing must have 
been contributed to the formation of this vast col- 
lection of details. The eccentricities of the author 
mark every page, and not less characteristic of Karl 
Kron is the dedication of the book to his faithful 
bulldog ‘‘ Curl,” to whom a chapter is devoted. 











OUT SIGHT O’ LAND 


Out sight o’ land, along her track, 

Our yacht sped on; no fair winds lack 

Sweet Madge and I! My lady’s hand 

Close clasped my arm: the light breeze fanned, 
Up from her brow, soft tresses black. 


Her tender, upturned face I scanned : 
Her pouting lips, a rosy crack 
For love to leap through, dared me ; and— 
Perchance it was a “ fishing smack,” 

Out sight o’ land ; 


But rather more than I had planned, 
“Caught in a squall,” and so, “to tack,” 
I pardon begged: the teary, tanned, 
Sweet face smiled, ere she sobbed : “O Jack 
I won’t mind, if you'll take it back !”’ 
Out sight o’ land. 
M. Thayer Rouse. 


[Such are OuTING’s poetic sentiments ; Punch’s, as given below, are more prosaic. ] 
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TAKING A KISS—WITH THE CAMERA. 



































hi > IME: a flickering day in June, 

me TY More shadows than sun in the sky ; 
ty ‘ x Place : a grove of oaks and beeches ; 

= i. My love, Miss Prue, tall, fair and shy, 

~~ —==Tlavjm§ Whom, alas, I had woo’d in vain } 


For months of equal love and pain— 
Ful doubt ; 1 
Myself : an amateur photographer. 


Here, notwithstanding poet and weather, 
Were “the time and the place, 
And the loved one together ;” t 
Though, in truth, she loved me, 

Nor better, nor worse than any other. 


“Bother them both,” I mentally say, F 

As Robin and baby stray our way ; 

For this was the day I’d come from town, 1 

In order to take my loved one down— 
On paper. 


“Ah! Mr. G.,” she cried with glee, | 
“ Now take us at once, and take us all three, , 
Robin—and baby—and me! 

Ah! her arms about her brother's neck, 
The darling little witch ! 

She’s going to kiss him— 

But can you take a kiss?” 


“Oh, heavens!” (to myself) “at last tis come to this ; 
I’ve taken earth and air and sky and sea, 
But ne’er before such hope of bliss. 
Nay, dear Miss Prue, about that kiss — 
*Tis not can I take it, " 
But, darling (I whisper it), may I?” 

A. A. P. 




















SOMEONE asks, ‘‘ Is baseball wicked?” ‘‘ Oh, 
no. It is cricket that is wicket!”—San Francisco 
Alta. Many cricketers batten on their wicket-ness. 

THE delivery of some of our baseball pitchers is 
even faster than the Special Messenger Service of the 
Post-office Department.—ochester Post-Express. 

THE baldheaded man doesn’t have to steal away 
from his devotions to angle on Sunday. He can go 
to church and have all the fiy-fishing he wants.— 
Midsummer Puck. And how about his baseball 
proclivities ? Can’t he also indulge in all the catch- 
ing on the fly he wants? 

‘*PuT on some more clothes, Mandy!” shrieked 
the elderly aunt at the watering-place ; ‘‘ folks ’ll 
see you !”’ she added, horrowstruck. 

‘* Aunt Julia,” replied Amanda, as she went out 
among the waves with all the *rustful innocence of a 
Texas statesman, ‘‘ what are we here for ?”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

ANCIENT Greek coins have been discovered with 
the figure of a horse on them. We are glad to learn 
at last where horse cents originated.—Oz/ City Bliz- 
zard. We thank the Alizzard—the Oil City one, 
of course. Horse sense is useful on the race-track, 
but it frequently brings dollar-ous results. 


BILLY RoweE, Billy Rowe, oh! why did you go 

Across the salt sea to hoe such a row ? 

For if you had only stayed home, don’t you see, 

What a bugbear you still to the British would be. 


But, alas! but, alas! you went o’er the salt sea 

To best these same British ; but now they agree, 

To a man, that a place called Salt River, you know, 
Is the best cruising-ground for our fast Billy Rowe. 


But stay, one word more, could not Dick Howell go, 
With the fairest of prospects, to famed Buffalo ? 
—American Athlete. 


COUNTRYMAN (at Coney Island): I wouldn’t go 
in swimmin’ in such durned water as that. 

STRANGER: Why not? 

COUNTRYMAN (who has been slaking his thirst) : 
Why, jest taste it. 











De Wo LF Hopper, Francis Wilson, Nat. Good- 
win, and a host of other funny men of the stage, 
who appear to have a strong weakness for baseball, 
believe the game is of modern origin, but Owen 
Fawcett, the comedian, calls attention to the fact 
that a study or even a glance through Shakespeare 
will convince them that the game is of remote origin. 
Mr. Fawcett quotes : 


“* You bare (foot) ball players.” —Aing Lear. 

‘* Why these balls bound.” —Merry Wives. 

‘* Now, let’s have a catch.” — 7 welfth Night. 

“*T will run no base.” —A/erry Wives. 

‘* And so I shall catch the fly." —Henry V. 

‘* Let me be umpire in this.” —Henry VJ, 

“* Hector shall have a great catch.”—7Zvoil. and 
Cres. 

‘*More like to run the country base.”—Cymée- 
line. 

“As swift 
Juliet. 

‘* Ne’er leave striking in the field.” —Ad/’s Well. 

** After the scores.” —Othello. . 

‘* Ajax goes up and down the field.”—7Zyoil. and 
Cres. 

‘* Have you scored me?” — Winter's Tale. 

‘* And the third nine.” —Coriolanus. 

‘* He proved the best man in the field.” —enry 
LV. 

‘* The word is pitch and pay.” —Xing John. 

‘* However men do catch.” — Zempest, 

‘* What a foul play had we.” — 7itus Andronicus. 

“* Unprovided of a pair of bases.”"—Henry /V. 

‘* No other books, but the score." —Henry JV. 

“* The nine is buckram.”—Henry JV. 

“* His confounded base.”—Henry V. 

**T will fear to catch.”— Zimon of Athens. 

““ Where go you with bats and clubs ?”—Corio- 
Janus. 

“* Let me see you in the field.”— 7voi/. and Cres. 

‘* Thrice again to make up nine.” —A/acébeth. 

“* Judgment !""—Hamlet. 


in motion as a ball.”—Romeo and 


‘* A STITCH in time saves nine,” remarked the sur- 
geon, as he sewed up the baseball captain. 






























No stronger proof of the enormous strides that 
science has been taking of late years can be found 
than the announcement that the historic Hospice of 
the Great St. Bernard is now provided with a tele- 
phone, as we learn from an exchange. Arrange- 
ments are now complete by which, when tourists 
intend to go over the pass, warning is conveyed to 
the Hospice from the telephone station below. This 
system has already been instrumental in saving the 
lives of no less than six persons ; for when the party, 
about whom warning has been sent, do not arrive at 
the proper time, a relief party is at once dispatched. 
This is an item of news which should prove of much 
interest to Americans, who are the most indefati- 
gable sightseers in the world. 


One of the incentives to travel is the grand sport 
of tiger-hunting. No statistics are, however, more 
deliberately falsified than those about the royal Ben- 
gal tiger and hisconsort. From an exchange we learn 
that a tigress was killed in the Malda district of 
India this season whose measurements were care- 
fully taken by reliable people. The total length 
from nose to tip of tail, between the ears and along 
the back, was oft. 10%in., while the skin, after re- 
moval and curing, measured 11ft. 6in. 


WHAT a comfort it is to the busy New York mer- 
chant, unable to leave town for a whole week, to 
find a train on Saturday, at 2 P. M., standing in the 
Grand Central, to convey him direct to the springs of 
Saratoga and their delightful surroundings, or to the 
cooling retreats on that purest of all American waters, 
the charming Lake George. This Saratoga limited, 
leaving every Saturday at 2 Pp. M. by the New York 
Central, arrives at Saratoga at 6.35 Pp. M., Caldwell 
8.10 P. M., Whitehall 8 Pp. M., and Rutland g P. M. 
The run from New York to Troy, a distance of 148 
miles, is made without a stop. For speed, comfort, 
and luxury of travel this train is unsurpassed. 


No class of men more industriously seek new fields 
for their amusement than canoeists. An article by 
John Boyle O'Reilly in the Boston Sunday Herald 
has opened up a new field to this class. He and a 
companion undertook a canoe trip through the Dis- 
mal Swamp of Virginia and North Carolina. As he 
says in this article ‘‘ its name is almost as familiar as 
Niagara or the Rocky Mountains,” and ‘“‘ its reputa- 
tion is that of a morass of appalling gloom, the fecund 
bed of fever and malaria, infested with deadly ser- 
pents and wild beasts.” From the account of the 
trip this character must, to a very great extent, be 
untrue, although a foundation to these charges exists. 


Without doubt, however, it offers to 
the canoeist who desires to change the 
ordinary beaten routes, almost unex- 
plored waters. 


IN a recent communication to the 
World, Dr. William A. Hammond 
strongly advocates the use of tents for 
summer outings. Society people, he says, fly from 
the city at the first approach of summer more for the 
purpose of obtaining a fresh edge to their jaded appe- 
tites for pleasure than with the idea of seeking health. 
However, in spite of themselves, they gain health 
even in fashionable hotels with their city ways, city 
cookery and late hours. How much better would it 
be to seek the woods, mountains and streams and 
spend the heated term in tents? The doctor goes on 
to give the following advice : 

** Get one or more wall-tents. The wall-tent is so- 
called from the fact that it has a wall, four feet high, 
which can be raised all round, thus allowing the air 
to circulate even more freely than it would through 
the pores of the material. It should be supplied with 
a large sheet of the same stuff called a fly, which 
goes over the roof of the tent a few inches above it, 
and by which the rain and the heat of the sun are 
more effectually kept from entering. Cotton duck, 
on account of its greater imperviousness to water and 
its cheapness, is preferable to linen or hemp as the 
material of which the tents should be made. 

‘* Take as little furniture with you as possible. 
Folding iron bedsteads with strong sacking bottoms, 
a few blankets and a pillow or two for the women will 
be all you want in the way of bedding. Make ar- 
rangements with some farmer to let you pitch your 
tents by the margin of some stream that runs through 
his land and on the border of his woods. Not in the 
woods, for then you would be cut off from sunlight. 
Cover the ground inside each tent with a tarpaulin 
or india-rubber cloth, and take it up every day and 
sun it. Have plenty of guns and fishing tackle for 
all the members of your party, male and female, old 
enough to use them, and spend the greater part of 
every day tramping through the woods and fields in 
search of game. Or, if so inclined, follow the mean- 
ders of the stream in search of such fish as it may 
contain.” 


THE autumn days are sending people back from 
the country, and as September ends, the hotels of 
New York will begin to look for their usual quota of 
winter boarders. There is one house, to our knowl- 
edge, that will not have to invite patronage—it is 
‘*The Cambridge,” for those who are fortunate 
enough to find quarters there never forsake its prem- 
ises, but contract for suites by the year, and in conse- 
quence but few people can hope to find lodgment 
there. It’s a pity we cannot have a dozen such 
houses in New York as ‘‘ The Cambridge,” on Fifth 
Avenue, and a score or more of such bonifaces as 
our friend Mr. Lorenz Reich is, who presides with 
such remarkable success over ‘‘ The Cambridge.” 
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Tus department of OutiNG is specially devoted to para- 
graphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 


current season. On the ball-fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football, On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowing and Canoeing. Inthe woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croguet. Together with Ice-Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, ‘Editor of OvutTiNnG,” 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘ The Editor,” and not to an 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the pauper only. 

ES" // Readers of OvtinG will look through the advertis- 
ing pages, they will find a problem of great interest to all 
Jriends of bicycling. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


La LuMIERE is the name of a new organization 
formed in Paris, composed of people interested in 
photography and electricity. .M. Jeanmaire is presi- 
dent and Mile. Bacquet and J. Ferry have been ap- 
pointed a committee to get members. Antony's 
Photographic Bulletin refers to the organization as 
a curious combination of interests. 


THE American Society of Photographers of Phila- 
delphia recently made an excursion to the Catskill 
Mountains, and had an enjoyable time. 


DurRING the months of July and August the 
Chicago Lantern Club dispensed with its regular 
monthly meetings. Professor E. C. Pickering re- 
cently presented the club with a set of astronomical 
slides for which a vote of thanks was extended to 
that gentleman. 


THERE seems to be some mistake as to the date 
of election of officers by the Columbus Camera Club. 
February 7, the Amateur Photographic Club of Co- 
lumbus adopted an amendment to their constitution, 
changing their name to the Columbus Camera Club, 
and striking the word ‘‘ amateur” from the consti- 
tution, thereby making professionals eligible to 
membership. On the same date an election of 
officers was held for the year 1888. At a meeting 
held in May the old constitution of the club was re- 
pealed and a new constitution adopted. Under the 


provisions of the new constitution and by-laws 
it became necessary to elect three new officers for 
the balance of 1888. Asa result of these changes 
the club has taken a new lease of life; the club- 
membership, which had fallen off from seventeen in 
1886 to nine in January, 1888, has increased since 
that time to twenty-six. At the same rate of in- 
crease for the balance of the year, the club may ex- 
pect to have at least forty members at the next 
annual election in December. A new reading ard 
dark rooms in the Pioneer block have been fitted up. 
The club is in a very flourishing condition. It is 
free from debt, and were all dues paid to date, would 
have a good balance in the club treasury. The club 
made their first bow in public on July 12, at the 
U. S. Barracks ; an audience of more than 300 in- 
vited guests of the club witnessed a lantern exhibi- 
tion of 170 views, taken in and about Columbus by 
members of the club. The officers of the Columbus 
Camera Club are: President, Rev. Geo. W. Lincoln ; 
vice-president, Professor N. W. Lord ; secretary and 
treasurer, Frank H. Howe; executive committee, 
Rev. Geo. W. Lincoln, Professor N. W. Lord, 
Frank H. Howe, W. H. Miller, Geo. L. Graham ; 
membership committee, W. H. Miller, F. H. Howe; 
house committee, Geo. L. Graham, F. H. Howe; 
active members, 26 : honorary members, 3. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE Nassau Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, died on 
or about July 21. The cause of its death has not 
yet been definitely ascertained. It is thought, how- 
ever, that with proper treatment it would not only 
have lived, but have reached a good old age, hon- 
ored and respected. The nurses, or officers, who 
should have given it attention and care are to a 
certain extent responsible for the collapse. It is to 
be hoped that an inquest may be held over the re- 
mains of the Brooklyn Nassau Athletic, so that the 
real nature of the disease which caused death may 
be got at. 


THE San Francisco Athletic Club elected the fol- 
lowing officers recently: President, M. J. Sullivan ; 
vice-president, A. Breslin ; treasurer, F. Kirchner ; 
secretary, L. Handy; recording secretary, J. Cole- 
man ; sergeant-at-arms, D. Sullivan. 


THE record in distance for throwing the 16-pound 
hammer was broken July 29, by Barry, of the Cork 
Athletic Club. The distance was 122 feet 6% inches. 
The -previous record was also made by Barry about 
a year ago, in New York, 121 feet, 11 inches. 


THE first annual games for the championship of 
the United States, will be held September 19, on 
the grounds of the Detroit (Mich.) Athletic Club. 
Gold, silver, and bronze medals will be given to the 
competitors coming in first, second and third in the 
various contests. 
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The events are: 100-yard, 220-yard, 440-yard, 
880-yard, 1-mile and 5-mile runs; 1-mile and 3-mile 
walks; 120-yard hurdle race, 10 hurdles, 3ft. 6in. 
high ; 220-yard hurdle race, 10 hurdles, 2ft. 6in. 
high; running high jump; running broad jump; 
pole vault; putting 16-pound shot; throwing 16- 
pound hammer ; throwing 56-pound weight ; 2-mile 
bicycle race; tug-of-war, four men, weight limit, 
650 pounds, 

Entries will be received from members of recog- 
nized amateur athletic clubs only, and the committee 
reserves the right to reject any entry. An entrance 
fee of $2 for each event ($8 for a tug-of-war team) 
must accompany each entry. Entries close Septem- 
ber 5 to Otto Ruhl, secretary, 104 West Fifty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 

Information concerning railroad fares and trans- 
portation will be furnished by either of the following 
Eastern Committee on Railroads: H. McMillan, 
18 Bank Street, Philadelphia; W. Halpin, 60 Bar- 
clay Street, New York City, or Otto Ruhl, 104 West 
Fifty-fifth Street, New York City. 

Applications for lodgings in Detroit should be 
made to the following Committee on Lodgings: 
Judge E. O. Durfee, Detroit, Mich.; J. H. Clegg, 
care of Detroit SteeySpring Works, Detroit, Mich., 
or E. H. Nelson, care of F. K. Stearns Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Any other information can be obtained from F. 
W. Eddy, chairman Games Committee, P. O. box 
108, Detroit, Mich., or from Otto Ruhl, secretary, 
104 West Fifty- fifth Street, New York City. 


THE Young Men’s Christian Association games 
were held on the Mott Haven grounds, July 19, in 
the evening, and partly inarain-storm. The track 
was made so heavy in consequence of the storm that 
the 220-yard hurdle race and 220-yard flat race for 
the OUTING gold medal, were postponed. Follow- 
ing is a summary of the events: 

100-yard Handicap Dash—E. H. Trafford, York- 
ville Branch, Ist; time, 10 2-5s.; W. H. Muller, 
Twenty-third Street Branch, 2d; time, I0 3-5s. 

Parallel Bars—Ernest W. Brennan, Young Men’s 
Institute, ist: David Osterheld, Young Men’s Insti- 
tute, 2d. 

Running High Jump (handicap)—H. A. Luerrsen, 
Twenty -third Street Branch, Ist, height 5ft. 2%in.; 
F. C. Puffer, Twenty-third Street Branch, 2d, 
height, 5ft. 1 %4in. 

Potato Race—B. G. Woodruff, Twenty-second 
Street Branch, Ist; F. C. Puffer, Twenty-third 
Street Branch, 2d. 

One Mile Handicap Run—P. C. Petrie, Twenty- 
third Street Branch, Ist; time, 4m. 56 3-5s. M. 
L. Macdougal, Harlem Branch, 2d; time, 4m. 
56 4-5s. A. S. Hounslow, Twenty-third Street 
Branch, 3d. 

Running Long Jump (handicap)—Thomas Lee, 
Twenty-third Street Branch, Ist, 21ft. 8in.; H. L. 
Spense, Twenty-third Street Branch, 2d, roft. 7in. 

C. E. Smith, of the Twenty-third Street Branch, 
won the Indian club swinging by default, there 
being no other entries. 

Sack Race (distance 60 yards)—E. W. Hepper, 
1st; B. G. Woodruff, 2d. 

Two-mile Bicycle Race (handicap)—J. H. Han- 
son, scratch, Ist; E. Shuttleworth, 50 yards, 2d; 
time, 7m. 

THE Toronto Athletic Club held its second even- 
ing games June Ig, at Rosedale. The following 
contests took place : 

120-yard Hurdle Handicap—A. Forester, 5 yards, 
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Ist; F. W. Jackson, scratch, 2d, by 2 feet; J. J. 
Moore, 13 yards, 3d. 

Running High Jump—J. J. Moore, sft. 14in.; 
M. Vidol, 2d. 

1oo-yard Handicap Run—A. Forester, 3 yards, 
I1m. I-5s.; J. J. Moore, scratch, 2d, by 2 feet; M. 
Vidol, 5 yards, 3d; G. Watts, 6 yards, 4th. 

Putting 16-pound Shot (handicap)—R. S. Daws, 
scratch, 28ft. 4in.; M. Vidol, 1 foot 10 inches, 24ft. 
gin.; G. Goldsmith, 2 feet 10 inches, 21ft. 8in. 

Two-mile Handicap Run—A Forester, 40 yards, 


Ist ; F. W. Jackson, scratch, 2d, by a yard ; G. Gold- 
smith, 100 yards, 3d, by 25 yards; G. Watts, 20 
yards, 4th. 


THE summer games of the Pittsburgh Cycle and 
Athletic Club took place on the club grounds, Alle- 
gheny, July 7: 

One-mile Bicycle Race, Novices—C. C. Taggard, 
Allegheny Cyclers, 3m. 46s.; W. M. Justice, 2d. 


1oo-yard Run (boys under 17 years)—J. S. Gil- 
more, P. Y. M. C. A., 12s.; H. Fry, Rochester, A. 
A., 2d. 


Half-mile Bicycle Race—W. I. Wilhelm, Read- 
ing, Im. 31 1-5s.; W. D. Banker, 2d. 

100-yard Handicap Run—W. H. Beazel, 3 yards, 
10 1-5s.; W. B. Fry, 6 yards, 2d. 

Half-mile Bicycle Race (1m. 30s. class)—F. G. 
Lenz, Im. 33s.; A. C. Banker, 2d, by a yard. 

Running Long Jump—J. C. Boggs, 15ft. gin.; 
T. J. Duncan, r4ft. 8in. 

Half-mile Walk (boys under 17 years), R. Double- 
day, 4m. 42%s.; J. S. Gilmore, disqualified. 

_ mile Bicycle Race—W. I. Wilhelm, 3m. 
11%s.; F. G. Lenz, 3m. 15 2-5s.; W. D. Banker, 3d. 

oman Run (club)\—W. B. Troy, 12s.; T. G. 
Grier, 2d. 

Standing High Jump—J. C. Boggs, 4ft. 5 %in.; 
T. G. Grier, 4ft. 2in.; T. D. Duncan, 4ft. 3/in 

One-mile Bicycle Race (3m. 20s. class) — F. G. 
Lenz, 3m. 28 2-5s.; F. Kohler, Millersville, 2d, by a 
yard. 
’ Quarter-mile Run—H. C. Fry, 56 4-5s.; 
Beazeld, 2d. 

One-mile Bicycle Race (club)—A. C. Banker, 3m. 
28s.; F. G. Lenz, 2d. 

Running High Jump—J. C. Boggs, 4ft. 8 in. 

Half-mile Run— W. H. Beazel, 2m. 36 1-5s.; H. 
C. Fry, 2d. 

Two-mile Bicycle Handicap—F. G. Lenz, 25 
seconds, 7m, Is.; W. D. Banker, 20 seconds, 2d; W. 
I, Wilhelm, scratch, 3d ; F. Kohler, 20 seconds, 4th. 


W. H. 


THE second annual games of the Cape May Ath- 
letic Club were held July 14. The grand stand was 
filled with ladies and gentlemen. The day was per- 
fect. Senator Reyburn, who presented the prizes, 
referred to the meeting as ‘‘ the athletic cream of the 
country.” W. G. Hegeman was the handicapper, 
and G. W. Turner starter. The track is made of 
gravel, quarter of a mile in circuitand fast. Senator 
Reyburn acted as announcer : 

120-yard handicap run; first round; first two in 
each heat to run in final—First heat, W. M. Perrett, 
A. C. Y. M. C. A., 8 yards, 12 2-5s.; A. F. Cope- 
land, M. A. C., scratch, 2d, by 2 yards. Second heat, 
J. C. Graham, A. C. S. N., 5% yards, 12 3-5s.; J. 
T. Norton, M. A. C., 3 yards, 2d, by a yard. Final 
heat, Perrett, 12 2-5s.; Copeland, 2d, by 2 feet ; Nor- 
ton, 3d, by a yard. 

220-yard handicap run—A. F. Copeland, M.A.C., 
scratch, 22 4-5s.; J. T. Norton, M. A. C., 6 yards, 
2d, by a yard; J. Graham, A.C.S.N., 11 yards, 3d, 
by 2 feet ; G. W. Hoskins, A. C.S. N., 7 yards, 4th ; 
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W. B. Myrtetus, A. C. S. N., 10 yards, 5th. Cope- 
land ran a fast race and won in the last twostrides. 

440-yard handicap run—J. T. Norton, M. A. C., 
6 yards, 53 2-5s.; P. D. Skillman, N. Y. A. C., 21 
yards, 2d, by 2 yards; W. F. Thompson, S.I.A.C., 
15 yards, 3d, by 1 yard; J. K. Shell, A.C.S.N., 15 
yards, 4th; W. B. Myrtetus, A. C. S. N., @ 

Half-mile run—G. L. Estes, M. A. C., 2m. 3 4-5s.; 
P. C. Skillman, N.Y. A. C., 2d, by 2 feet; S. Barr, 
S. I. A. C., 3d, by 2 yards; W. F. Thompson, S. I. 
A. C.,0; J. K. Shell, A.C. S.N., 0. This was 
the race of the day. Estes took the lead and was 
never headed, but Skillman challenged him 75 yards 
from home and a great finish ensued. 

One-mile run—P. D. Skillman, N. Y. A. C., 4m. 
45 4-5s.; G. Y. Gilbert, N.Y.A.C., 2d, by 40 yards. 

One-mile handicap walk—E. D. Lange, M. A. C., 
scratch, 6m. 53s.; W. Willet, B. A. A., 30 seconds, 
ym. 43s.; S. Collis, N. Y. A. C., 1 minute, o; E. 
F. Van Stavoren, A. C. S. N., 55 seconds, 0; C. T. 
R. Bates, A. A. D. E. A., 40 seconds, 0. 

120-yard hurdle handicap—H. S. Young, M. A.C., 
scratch, 19 2-5s.; G. Brinton, N. Y. A. C., 6 yards, 
2d, by 10 yards. 

Tug-of-war ; 5 minutes time limit — Manhattan 
Athletic Club, D. Lord, J. Sinning, D. T. Brown, 
W. Revere, 1; Chester City Cricket Club, L. C. 
Lewis (anchor), R. Lewis, A. Baker, H. Sweeny, 2d, 
by 2 inches. 

Running high jump handicap—M. W. Ford, S. I. 
A. C., scratch, 5ft. g%in.; W. M. Norris, S. I. A. 
C., 2 inches, 5ft. 6%in.; G. Brinton, N. Y. A. C., 
6 inches, 5ft. 1%in.; H. Riebenack, C. M.A. C., 
10 inches, 4ft. 8%in.; J. E. Terry, A.C.S.N., 1 
inch, 5ft. 3%4in. 

Running broad jump handicap—A. F. Copeland, 
M. A. C., 1 foot, 22ft. 73/in.; G. Brinton, N. Y. 
A. C., 2 feet, 21ft. 5in.; H. S. Young, M. A. C., 6 
inches, 21ft. 83fin.; L. C. Lewis, C. C. C. C., 2 feet, 
1oft. 11in.; J. E. Terry, A.C. S. N., 3 feet, 18ft. 


6in. The take-off was raised, and the records do 
not stand as fair. Copeland jumped in magnificent 
form. 


Putting 16-pound shot, handicap—R. C. Lewis, 
C.C.C.C., 8 feet, 33ft. 8%ia.; M. W. Ford, S. I. 
A. C., 6 feet, 34ft. 554in.; A. Schroeder, N. Y. A. 
C., 7 feet, 33ft. gin.; F. L. Lambrecht, M. A. C., 
scratch, 39ft. 73{in.; H. S. Young, Jr., M. A. C., 
7 feet 6 inches, 29ft. roin.; C. A. J. Queckberner, 
S. I. A. C., 1 foot, made three successive fouls. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer, handicap—C. A. J. 
Queckberner, S. I. A. C., 3 feet 6 inches, goft. Yin.; 
M. W. Ford, S. I. A. C., 25 feet, 77ft. sin.; F. L. 
Lambrecht, M. A. C., 1 foot 6 inches, 1ooft. 7in.; 
A. Schroeder, N. Y. A. C., 15 feet, 81ft. 8%in.; 
H. S. Young, M. A. C., 25 feet, 68ft. roin.; H. 
Janeway, P. C. A. C., 15 feet, 76ft. 5in.; G. Brinton, 
N. Y. A. C., 6 feet, 81ft. 6in. 

Pole Vault—G. Quinn, M. A. C., oft. 6in.; L. 
Morton, M. A. C., oft. Baxter was entered though 
not present. 


THE first international amateur athletic meeting 
was held at Ballsbridge, Ireland, July 7 and9. The 
following is a record of the events: 


FIRST MEETING. 


100-yards, scratch—First heat: Fred Westing, 
Manhattan A, C., N. Y., first; W. C. Dohm, New 
York A. C., second; V. Grove Annesley, Corrig 
School, Kingston, third. Won bya yard; Annes- 
ley two yards off. Time, 10 2-5s. Second heat: 
D. D. Bulger, Dublin University, first; W. C. 
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White, New York A. C., second. Time, 11 4-5s. 
Final heat: Westing first, Bulger second, Dohm 
third, Whiteo. Won bya yard; a foot between 
second and third. Time, Ios. 

Slinging 56-pound, with follow, scratch—J. C. 
Daly, Borrisokane, first ; George R. Gray, New York 
A. C., second; T. M. Donovan, Queen’s College, 
Cork, 0. Distance—Daly, 26ft. 10%in.; Gray, 26ft. 
5 4in. 

Running high jump, scratch—A. A. Jordan, New 
York A. C., first; E. P. McLoughlin, University 
College, Blackrock, second ; J. J. Walsh, University 
College, Blackrock, 0; Jordan and McLoughlin 
failed at 5ft. 5in. They then jumped off, when 
Jordan got over 5ft. 5in., and won. 

One-mile flat, scratch—T. P. Conneff, Manhattan 
A. C., New York, first; W. C. Blundell, County 
Dublin Harriers, second ; J. P. McCabe, Breffni G. 
A. C.,0; James L. Arthur, Dundalk, 0. Won all 
out by 50 yards. Time, 4m. 26 1-5s. 

Putting 16-pound shot, scratch, seven feet run, no 
follow—George R. Gray, New York A. C., 44ft. 
gin., first; J. C. Daly, Borrisokane, 37ft. 2oin., 
second, A world’s record. 

Running long jump, scratch—Thomas Connell, 
Blackrock, 2oft. 6%in., first; A. A. Jordan, N. Y. 
A. C., 20ft. 3in., second; John H. Peare, Carrick- 
on-Suir, 19ft. 7in., 0. 

220-yards, scratch—W. C. Dohm, New York A. 
C., first; D. D. Bulger, Dublin University, second ; 
W. C. White, New York A. C., third. Won by 
two yards ; same between second and third. Time, 
22 3-5s. 

Half-mile, scratch—C. M. Smith, New York A. 
C., first; W. Aherin, C. D. H., second ; James L. 
Arthur, Dundalk, third. Won easily by three yards, 
Time, 2m. 5s. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer, scratch, 3ft. 6in. 
handle, from 20-ft. scratch line, with run, one turn 
of the body, no follow—J. C. Daly, Borrisokane, 
ro7ft. %in., first; G. R. Gray, New York A.C., 
second. 

120-yards hurdles, scratch—Frank J. Freer, Dub- 
lin University A. U., first; D. D. Bulger, Dublin 
University, second ; A. A. Jordan, New York A. C., 
third. Won by two yards; same between second 
and third. Time, 16 4-5s. 

440-yards, scratch—W. C. Dohm, New York A. 
C., first; H. M. Banks, Manhattan A. C., New 
York, second ; C. M. Smith, New York A. C., third. 
Won by two and a half yards; six inches between 
second and third. Time, 52 4-5s. 


SECOND MEETING. 


Throwing 56 pounds from the stand, with follow, 
the weight to be swung between the legs or by the 
side, standard, 18ft.—Gray, 26ft. 7in., first; Dono- 
van, 25ft. %in., second; Davin, 24ft. 11%in., 
third ; Bulger, 21ft. 6%in.,0; Peare, 1oft. g%in., 
o. All qualified. 

Running high jump, standard, 5ft. 4in.—Davin, 
sft. 6in., first; Bulger, 5ft. gin., second. Gray, 
Peare and Donovan did not qualify. 

100 yards, standard—Bulger, first ; Gray, second ; 
Davin, third; Peare,o; Donovan, 0. Won by a 
couple of yards. Time, tos. All qualified. 

Throwing hammer, 16 pounds, extreme length, 
3ft. 6in.; run unlimited, but only one turn of the 
body allowed, and no follow ; throw to be measured 
from nearest part of a 20-ft. scratch line ; stand- 
ard, 7oft.— Davin, g1ft. 6%in., first; Donovan, 
87ft. 6%in, second ; Gray, 82ft. 3%in., third. Bul- 
ger and Peare failed to qualify. 
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Long jump, standard 2oft.—Bulger, 21ft. gin., 


first; Davin, 21ft. 2in., second. 
Donovan failed to qualify. 

120-yard hurdle; standard, 
Bulger, second ; Donovan, third; Peare,o. Won 
by a yard. Time, 16s. Gray failed to qualify. 

Putting 16 pounds, seven foot run and no follow ; 
standard, 35ft.—Gray, 43ft. 7%in., first; Davin, 
36ft., second. Bulger, Donovan and Peare failed 
to qualify. 

Standing long jump, weights allowed ; standard, 
roft. 6in. —Gray, I1ft. Ioin., first; Davin, trft. 
1%in., second. Bulger, Donovan and Peare failed 
to qualify. 

440 yards: 


Peare, Gray and 


18s.—Davin, first ; 


standard, 60s.—Bulger, first ; Gray, 
second ; Donovan, third; Peare, fourth. Won by 
a couple of yards. Time, 54 2-5s. All qualified 
except Davin, who did not compete. 

Putting 28 pounds from the shoulder, 
allowed, but no run; standard, 29ft.—Gray, 3oft. 
7in., first; Davin, 25ft. 44%in., second. The others 
did not compete, thus failing to qualify. 

Standing hop, step and jump, or two hops and a 
jump; standard, 29ft.— Davin, 2oft. 6%in., first ; 
Gray, 28ft. 8in., second. Neither Gray nor Peare 
qualified. 


follow 


BASEBALL. 


THE American Association race for the pennant 
is fully as interesting as that for the League pennant, 
with this difference, that up to August 1 four clubs 
were in the American race, with a chance for each 
to reach the goal, while there were only three in the 
League race similarly situated. What the metro- 
politan patrons of the game most desire to see is the 
success of New York in the League race, and that 
of Brooklyn in the American. Their wishes are 
likely to be gratified. 


The month of July saw several important changes 
made in the make-up of the teams, in the selec- 
tion of managers. ‘The result was improved work 
by Cleveland and Louisville, while Baltimore fell off 
badly ; Brooklyn and St. Louis did not advance as 
much as expected, while both Cincinnati and the 
Athletics improved their positions in the race. We 
append the month’s record for July, in order to show 
how the changes worked in each week’s advance 
during the month, as shown by the games won and 
lost each week. 


THE Juty RECORD. 
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It will be seen that Cincinnati made quite a rally 
during July, as did Louisville, while St. Louis and 
Brooklyn did little more than to hold their own. 
The Athletics and Clevelands also made an advance. 
At the end of July, the record left the eight clubs 
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occupying the following relative positions in the 


pone race: 
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The race unquestionably lies between the four 
leading teams named above, and the final issue bids 
fair to be between Brooklyn and Philadelphia. 


THERE was a startling change made in the relative 
positions of the eight contestants in the League pen- 
nant race during July, and one which was gratifying 
to New Yorkers. The end of June had seen the 
eight clubs occupy ing the followi ving relative positions: 
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By the end of July New York had passed Boston 
and Chicago, and had tied Detroit for first place, 
after Detroit had taken the lead from Chicago, the 
latter being sent down to third position, while Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia were struggling for fifth place. 
The monthly record for July presents such interest- 
ing figures that we give the month’s record in full, 
as follows: 

THE JULY RECORD. 
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The record, showing the relative positions of = 
eight teams in the pennant race up to August Ist, i 
as follows : 
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~The race lies between New York, Detroit, and 
Chicago, for both Boston and Philadelphia may be 
said to be outsiders, while Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
and Washington are the tailenders. The falling off 
in Chicago and Boston during July was fatal to their 
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hopes of success, while the change of base made by 
New York, in giving the control of the team to one 
man, led to their taking a winning lead in the race 
in July. It is now a nip-and-tuck contest for the 
pennant between the three clubs which were in the 
van on August Ist. 


CANOEING. 


THE Pequot Canoe Association had its Second 
Annual Encampment at Chemoan’s Island, Nor- 
walk, Long Island Sound. It commenced July 16, 
and ended July 29, and proved a very successful 
event. 


THE first regatta this season of the Newburgh 
Canoe and Boating Association was held on the 
Hudson, July 14. The result of the contests was 
as follows: 

Canoe Sailing Race—Three and a half miles. 
Won by H. P. Marstel in the canoe Whim. ‘Time, 
Ih. 28m. 36s. 

Sailing Race for Boats—Three and a half miles. 
Won by Fred and Harvey Bartlett in the Scyl/a. 
Time, th. 28m. 39s. 

Single Paddling Race—One mile. Won by Fred 
Smith in the canoe Pixie. Time, 12m. 40s 

a 


Half-mile Rowing Race. Won by H rvey and 
Fred Bartlett in the Scv//a. Time, 4m. 25s. 
Tandem Paddling Race—Half mile. Won by N. 


S. and Fred Smith in the canoe Pixie. Time, 


5m. 40s. 


THE annual meet of the American Canoe Associ- 
ation commenced at Lake George, August 1oth, and 
continued to the 24th. 


CRICKET. 


THE Brooklyn cricket clubs met with defeat from 
their New York opponents, at the Central Park, 
July 14. The Cosmopolitan beat the Kings 
County Club by a score of 39 to 27, and the Al- 
bions, of Brooklyn, were defeated by the Amateur 
League by 56 to 105. 


THE Brooklyn eleven also were defeated on the 
same day, at Prospect Park, by the New York eleven 
in a one-innings match, by a score of 85 to 35. 


THE match between the Harrow School and 
Eton College cricket teams was won, July 14, by 
the Harrow eleven, at Lord’s, London, England. 


THE Amateur League defeated the Cosmopolitan 
Cricket Club in a one innings game at Central Park, 
July 21. Mr. J. Skerrington distinguished himself 
by a clean hit from the centre of the meadow over 
the pathway for seven runs. The Amateur League 
scored 67 against Cosmopolitan’s 28. 


Tue Albion and Manhattan cricket clubs, of 
Brooklyn, played a good game in Prospect Park, 
July 21. The fine stand made by H. Coyne, who 
scored fifty-two runs, gave the Manhattan the 
victory by a score of 105 to 55. 

THE Essex Cricket Club was defeated at Belle- 
ville, N. J., July 21, by the Newark Cricket Club. 
The Newark club scored 50 runs to the Essex 10 
runs. In the second essay the latter obtained 46 
runs, but the game was decided on the first innings. 


THE fifty-fourth annual cricket match between the 
Oxford and Cambridge Elevens was played at Lord’s 
Cricket Grounds, London, July 2, 3 and 4, and re- 
sulted in a draw, rather in favor of Cambridge, who 
scored 171 in their first, and 170 in their second in- 
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nings, while Oxford made 124 in the one innings 
they played. The discontinuance of play was due 
to the heavy rain. ‘The result of past matches has 
been as follows : 

1827, Drawn; 1829, Oxford won by I15 runs; 
1836, Oxford won by 121 runs; 1838, Oxford won 
by 98 runs ; 1839, Cambridge won in one inning by 
125 runs; 1840, Cambridge won by 63 runs; 1841, 
Cambridge won by 8 runs ; 1842, Cambridge won by 
162 runs; 1843, Cambridge won by 54 runs; 1844, 
Drawn ; 1845, Cambridge won by 6 wickets; 1846, 
Oxford won by 3 wickets ; 1847, Cambridge won by 
138 runs; 1848, Oxford won by 23 runs; 1849, 
Cambridge won by 3 wickets ; 1850, Oxford won by 
127 runs ; 1851, Cambridge won in one inning by 4 
runs; 1852, Oxford won in one inning by 77 runs ; 
1853, Oxford won in one inning by 1g runs; 1854, 
Oxford won in one inning by 8 runs; 1855, Oxford 
won by 3 wickets ; 1856, Cambridge won by 3 wick- 
ets; 1857, Oxford won by 81 runs; 1858, Oxford 
won in one inning by 23 runs; 1859, Cambridge 
won by 28 runs; 1860, Cambridge won by 3 wickets ; 
1861, Cambridge won by 133 runs; 1862, Cambridge 
won by 8 wickets ; 1863, Oxford won by 8 wickets ; 
1864, Oxford won by 4 wickets; 1865, Oxford won 
by 114 runs; 1866, Oxford won by 13 runs; 1867, 
Cambridge won by 5 wickets ; 1868, Cambridge won 
by 168 runs; 1869, Cambridge won by 58 runs; 
1870, Cambridge won by 2 runs; 1871, Oxford won 
by 8 wickets ; 1872. Cambridge won in one inning 
by 166 runs; 1873, Oxford won by 3 wickets ; 1874, 
Oxford won in one inning by 92 runs; 1875, Oxford 
won by 6 runs; 1876, Cambridge won by g wickets ; 
1877, Oxford won by 10 wickets; 1878, Cambridge 
won by 238; 1879, Cambridge won by 9 wickets ; 
1880, Cambridge won by 115 runs; 1881, Oxford 
won by 131 runs; 1882, Cambridge won by 7 wick- 
ets ; 1883, Cambridge won by 7 wickets; 1884, Ox- 
ford won by 7 wickets ; 1885, Cambridge won by 7 
wickets ; 1886, Oxford won by 133 runs; 1887, Ox- 
ford won by 7 wickets. 


CYCLING. 


AT Leicester, England, July 17, Knapp beat the 
professional bicycle record for 30 miles by Im. §s., 
the professional 50 mile record by 8m., and the 
professional 100 mile record by 41m. 15 4-2s. His 
time for the 100 miles, however, was 5m. I5 3-5s. 
slower than the best amateur record.—Aoston Her- 
ald, The above figures seem somewhat extraordi- 
nary, but coming from such an authority, and copied 
into a bicycle organ, we deemed the paragraph wor- 
thy of republication. If there is any error, OUTING 
will gladly correct it.—Eb. 


THE route selected for the annual 100 mile ama- 
teur races will start from Erie, Pa., and will lie 
through Harbor Creek, North East, State Line, 
Ripley, Westfield, Portland, Brockton, Fredonia, 
Silver Creek, Irving, Evan’s Centre, Eighteen Mile 
Creek, Bay View, West Seneca to Buffalo. The 
start will be made September 7. 


THE Eastern Road Club elected officers July 15. 
The new board consists of W. A. Seward, president ; 
E. R. Pillsbury, vice-president ; Willard H. Forbes, 
secretary-treasurer; Messrs. Kendall, Perkins, Au- 
bin, Marshall, Collins and Williams, executive com- 
mittee ; with president, vice-president and secretary, 
ex officio, Much interest was manifested by all 
present, and the executive committee were given 
full power to make arrangements for runs to be held 
in September and October, and to act on the appli- 
cation of clubs for membership. The clubs were 
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represented as follows: Massachusetts, Messrs. 
Peck, Williams and Pillsbury ; Boston, Kendall and 
Myers: Newton, Aubin and Wilson; Chelsea, 
Woodman and Seward; Dorchester, Forbes and 
Benson ; Cambridgeport, Marshall and Sanborn ; 
Somerville, Ganger and Kimball. 


THE five-mile road record was broken July 17, on 
Lancaster Pike, Pa., by Messrs. Hill and Fuller on 
an Ivel tandem bicycle. The distance was covered 
in 15m. 22s., against a strong headwind. John A. 
Wells, on a racing quadrant ‘‘ trike,” was allowed 
a minute start, and rode the full distance in 18m. Is, 


THE programme of races arranged for the World’s 
Tournament at Buffalo during the month is as 
follows : 


First Day, Tuesday, September 4.—One-mile 
professional tandem, open; two-mile amateur bi- 
cycle, novice; ten-mile amateur bicycle, L. A. 
W. championship; three-mile professional, bicycle 
handicap, 450 yds. limit ; two-mile amateur bicycle, 
6:20 class; five-mile amateur tricycle, L. A. W. 
championship ; three-mile professional bicycle, first 
heat world’s championship ; three-mile amateur tan- 
dem, open ; one-mile professional Rover handicap, 
100 yds. limit ; two-mile amateur Rover, open, road 
wheels only. 

SECOND Day, Wednesday, September 5.—New 
York State Division Meet. 

SECOND Day, Thursday, September 6.—One- 
mile amateur bicycle, novice ; one-mile professional 
bicycle handicap, 150 yds. limit ; three-mile amateur 
bicycle, L. A. W. championship; five-mile pro- 
fessional bicycle, second heat world’s championship ; 
three-mile amateur bicycle, 10:05 class; five-mile 
professional Rover handicap, 400 yds. limit; ten- 
mile amateur bicycle handicap, 850 yds. limit ; one- 
mile professional tricycle, open; one-mile amateur 
Rover handicap, 100 yds. limit, road wheels only ; 
one-mile amateur tandem, open. 

THIRD Day, Saturday, September 8.—Two-mile 
amateur bicycle, state championship ; two-mile pro- 
fessional Rover handicap, 200 yds. limit ; five-mile 
amateur bicycle, 17:00 class ; two-mile amateur bi- 
cycle, open ; one-mile professional bicycle, final heat 
world’s championship; three-mile amateur Rover 
handicap, 200 yds. limit, road wheels only ; five- 
mile professional tandem handicap, 500 yds. limit ; 
five-mile amateur bicycle, state championship ; three- 
mile professional tricycle, open ; two-mile amateur 
bicycle, consolation, 

In addition to the above there will be a team race, 
Rochester vs. Buffalo, six men each ; also a race for 
the championship of the city, and a challenge race, 
Crist vs. Kluge. There will also be fancy riding by 
Ralph Temple, who is the acknowledged champion 
trick rider of the world, and club drills by men from 
Cleveland, Rochester and Buffalo. On the first day 
of the meeting there will be a large parade of wheel- 
men under the auspices of the State Division, L. A. 
W., and at present it looks as though there would 
be over a thousand men in line. 


THE following are the names of the tournament 
officials: General Director, Henry E. Ducker, 
Buffalo, N. Y. ; Referee, Howard P. Merrill, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Cycle Editor Union and Referee of 
Rowe’s rides against time; /udges, T. J. Kirk- 
patrick, president L. A. W., Springfield, Ohio ; Geo. 
R. Bidwell, chief consul N. Y., New York City; 
W. S. Bull, vice-president L. A. W., Buffalo, N. Y. ; 
Chas. H. Potter, L. A. W. Racing Board, Cleveland, 
O.; Harry H. Hodgson, chief consul La., New 
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Orleans, La. ; C. H. Luscomb, park commissioner, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Thos. Stevens, Round the World 
Cycler, New York City, and Chas. A. Pyne, Mana- 
ger Woodstock A. A. A., Ontario, Canada; Starter, 
Geo. M. Hendee, champion of U. S. for 1883, 1884 
and ag New Haven, Conn. Timers, J. H. 
Isham, Buffalo Bicycle Club, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
H. D. Corey, Mass. Bicycle Club, Boston, Mass. ; 
Clerk of Course, Will. L. Fuchs, Ramblers’ Bicycle 
Club, Buffalo, N. Y.; Assistant Clerks, Albert F. 
Reiman and W. O. Graham, Ramblers’ Bicycle 
Club, Buffalo, N. Y.; Scorers, Louis Bruch, John 
Hauenstein and C. G. Wannemacher, Ramblers’ 
Bicycle Club, Buffalo, N. Y. ; Police, John J. Wirt- 
ner, Edward F. Dold and Frank R. Schwinn, Ram- 
blers’ Bicycle Club, Buffalo, N. Y.; Umpires, Geo. 
C. Laub, Otto Schmidt, A. L. Prentiss, Geo. C. 
Kempke, S. J. Kelly and Jos. J. Kane, all of the 
Ramblers’ Bicycle Club, Buffalo, N. Y.; Press, 
Louis H. Rathmann and Geo. J. Buchheit, Jr., 
Ramblers’ Bicycle Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE race between the cyclists and a horseback 
rider took place at Amsterdam, Holland, July 14. 
Temple, Woodside and Allard won against Bellon 
on horseback. The cyclists covered 25 miles in rh. 
15m. 2-5s. Bellon only 22 miles in the same time. 


Mr. GeorGE M. NIsBETT sends the following 
mileage record for the New York Bicycle Club up 
to August 1, 1885: George M. Nisbett, 3,820; W. 
E. Findley, 2,204 ; H. M. Farr, 2,008 ; E. del Geno- 
vese, 1,197; J. M. McFadden, 1,126; J. M. Au- 
dreini, 890 ; J. M. Shaw, 879; C. Von Dorp, 813. 


THE Michigan Division L. A. W. held its sixth 
annual meet at Grand Rapids, August I1, under 
the auspices of the Grand Rapids Bicycle Club. An 
attractive programme of sports was offered. 


LACROSSE. 


THE Shamrocks beat the Ottawas in a Lacrosse 
match at Montreal, July 14, in three straight games. 


THE Lacrosse teams of the Staten Island and 
Nassau athletic clubs met at Washington Park, 
Brooklyn, July 14, and played an exciting game. 
Appeals to the referee were made more than once. 
The Nassaus had the best of the contest throughout. 


A CHAMPIONSHIP match at Lacrosse was con- 
tested at Paris, Ontario, Tuly 10, the opposing teams 
representing the Brants of that place, and the 
Brantford Club. The local team won in four 
straight games. 


THE Brooklyn Lacrosse Club was beaten, July 
21, at West Brighton, Staten Island, by the team of 
the Staten Island Athletic Club. The score was 
6 to o. Flannery, Roberts and McLean, of the 
Brooklyns, played with their usual skill, but were 
not as well supported. The goals were made as 
follows: McLean, 2; McNord, 1; Merritt, 1; 
Sears, 1; Matthews, I. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


THE second tournament of the Allegro Tennis 
Club of San Louis Obispo, Cal., was held July 14th, 
and finished with the following scores : 

Gentlemen’s singles—Final Round—H. Vachell 
beat W. Dillard, 6-1, 6-1. 

Ladies’ single — Miss B. Cheal beat Miss L. 
Cheal, 6-3, 6-4. 

Gentlemen’s doubles—H. Vachell and W. Dil- 
lard beat Chas. Hinds and R. Bouldin, 6-3, 6-1; 
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H. Vachell and W. Dillard beat A. Vachell and 
M. Elsasser, 6-1, 6-1. 
Mixed doubles—Miss L. Cheal and Chas. Hinds 


beat Miss B. Cheal and R. Bouldin, 7-5, 6-3. 


THE open lawn tennis tournament of the Elberon 
Club was brought to a successful close at Elberon, 
N. 5.,- jiny 14th. Delightful weather prevailed 
throughout the festival. The final scores were : 

Final singles—O. S. Campbell beat V. G. Hall, 
4-6, 6-3, 6-4, 2-6, 6-1. 

Final doubles—Campbell and Wright beat Hall 
and Sands, 6-4, 6-2. 

The Consolation in the singles was won by F. 
Hoppin over W. Billings. Score, 6-1, 4-6, 6-3, 
6-2. 

The prizes were presented to the winners at the 
termination of the tourney by Mr. Louis A. Prossor, 
who managed the affair. 


Tue fifth annual tournament for the Western 
States championship was concluded on the grounds 
of the Chicago (Ill.) Tennis Club, July 7th. E. W. 
McClellan and B. F. Cummins won the first prize 
for doubles, the Chase boys taking second. In the 
contest for singles E. W. McClellan was first and 
Sam. Chase second. The contest for the title of 
champion, between McClellan and the elder Chase, 
was won by Chase, scores 6-4, 6-2 and 6-1, which 
gives him the championship for the season and pos- 
session of a silver cup valued at $150, given by the 
Chicago Club. 


Mr. A. H. LARKIN and B. Carroll won the final 
round in the doubles of the Staten Island tennis 
tournament at Livingston, July 26th, defeating, in a 
close and spirited game, Messrs. G. A. Willis and 
J. Walker by a score of 8-6, 5-7, 6-3, 1-6, 6-1. 


AT a match game of lawn tennis, July 21st, at 
Amsterdam, N. Y., the Riversides, of Amsterdam, 
beat the Olympics, of Saratoga, the score being: 
Ist, Riversides, 6-3 ; 2d, Olympics, 6-4 ; 3d, River- 
sides, 6-2. The Amsterdam club was also success- 
ful in a match game July 4th, at Lake Luzerne, with 
the same club. 


MONTCLAIR LAWN TENNIS TOURNAMENT, June 
29th.—Score : 

Singles, final round—C. Hobart beat R. V. 
Beach, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4, 7-5. 

Doubles, final round—A. E. Wright and R. V. 
Beach won by default from A. W. Post and C., 
Hobart. The courts were in excellent condition, 
and the playing at times fairly good. The attend- 
ance was very large throughout the tournament. 


BROOKLYN HILL CLuB TENNIS TOURNAMENT, 
June 30th to July 2d. 

Singles, final round — W. 
Hotchkiss, 6-1, 6-4, 6-3. 


ENGLEWoop, N. J., 
ment, July 4th to 7th. 

Singles, final round—A. S. Campbell beat A. E. 
Wright, 6-2, 7-5, 4-6, 6-4. 

Doubies, final round—Campbell and Wright 
beat Kellogg and Lee, 6-1, 6-3, 6-3; Second 
Prize, Raymond and Beach beat McKay and Pros- 
ser, 6-3, 0-6, 6-2. 


A. Tomes beat D. 


open lawn tennis tourna- 


ALL FOR LAWN TENNIS CLuB, Jamaica Plains, 
Mass., July 4th. 

Gentlemen’s singles, final round—Woodward beat 
Coe, 1-6, 6-0, 6-2, 6-4; for Second Prize, Coe 
beat Chickering, 6-2, 6-2. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s doubles, final round— 
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Miss Wood and Mr. Sanford beat Miss Hersey 
and Mr. Wales, 4-6, 7-5, 6-2; For Second Prize, 
Miss Hersey and Mr. Wales beat Miss Brown and 
Mr. Chase, 6-2, 3-6, 6-1. 


CHERRY GROVE CLUB, Clifton, Pa., 

Gentlemen’s singles, 
Adams, 6-2, 6-3. 

Ladies’ singles, final round— Miss J. Benkert 
beat Miss F. L. Fisher, 6-3, 3-6, 6-5. 

Gentlemen’s doubles, final round—Farson and 
Fisher beat Rudd and Magee, 6-1, 6-5. 

Miss Benkert and Mr. Adams beat Miss Fisher 
and Mr. Farsons, 6-5, 6-5, thus winning the mixed 
doubles. 


July 14th. 
final round— Conard beat 


THE Wellesley Open Lawn Tennis Tournament 
was brought to a close July roth, with the following 
result in final scores : 

Final singles— P. S. Sears beat A. Williston, 
4-6, 3-6, 6-2, 6-2, 6-2. 

Final doubles—Sears and Shaw beat Kingsley 
and Manchester, 4-6, 6-4, 6-2, 6-1. 

The Consolation prize in the singles was won by 
Bixby, and the second prize by Mansfield. The 
Consolation prize of the doubles was won by Dreott 
and Forbes, and Appleton and Johnson captured the 
second prize. 


In the Southampton, L. I., Open Lawn Tennis 
Tournament, July 24, Joseph S. Clark, of Phila- 
delphia, was the winner; but in playing Howard 
A. Taylor for the championship of Long Island— 
the last-named gentleman won it last year—he was 
defeated after a well-fought battle. By winning 
the championship two seasons in succession, the cup 
becomes Mr. Taylor’s property. 

In the doubles, H. W. Slocum, Jr., and Foxhall 
Keene won the finals from H. A. Taylor and C. E. 
Sands by the score of 6-3, 6-4, 3-6, 6-1. The 
mixed doubles were won by Miss Bells and Mr. 
Slocum over Miss Gregory and Mr. Campbell. 
The score stood 7-5, 6-3. The second prize in 
singles also fell to Mr. Slocum. 


THE Wentworth Open Lawn Tennis Tournament 
was brought to a successful close under the excel- 
lent management of Messrs. Wright and Ditson, 
July 31. 

The final round in the singles was won by A. C. 
Chase, who beat O. S. Campbell by a score of 6-4, 
7-5, 4-6, 4-6, 6-2. It was unfortunate that Camp- 
bell, in his final round with Chase, the Western 
champion, should have sprained his ankle. Every- 
thing was in his favor, and from his previous play, 
his chances of winning were excellent. 

In the final round of doubles, Sears and Shaw 
beat Campbell and MacMullen by default. This 
was another great disappointment, as a close and 
interesting match was anticipated. It may be of 
interest to the readers of OUTING to give the pre- 
vious winners of the Wentworth tournaments: H. 
A. Taylor carried off the laurels in 1884; J. S. 
Clark was the victor in 1885; in 1886 W. V. R. 
Berry took the prize; H. W. Slocum secured the 
honors in 1887, and in 1888 A. C. Chase was the 
winner. 

A TOURNAMENT of the Staten Island Athletic 
ne was held July 14. Singles—First round, E. 

. Gould beat B. S. de Garmendia by default ; E. 
bn beat F. M Janssen by default ; A. Larkin 
beat F. Carey, 6 1,65; W. Brown beat H. Brown, 
6 4, 4 6, 62. Second round, Gould beat Chapman, 
6 2,61; Larkin beat Brown, 6 4,46,62. Final 
game, Larkin beat Gould, 6 2, 6 3, 3 6,.6 2. Doubles 
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—First round, E. Chapman and L. F. Chapman 
beat S. Rich and partner by default ; A. Larkin and 
k. Carroll beat B. Robinson and S$. Brown, 6 0, 6 2; 
W. brown and partner beat E. W. Gould and C. 
Boyd, 6 5, 63. Second round Larkin and Carroll 
beat Chapman and Chapman, 61, 63. Final game 
Carroll and Larkin beat Brown and Frothingham, 
46, 11 9, 62, 62. 


THE Staten Island Baseball and Cricket Club held 
a tournament July 13 to16. Singles—First round, 
L. de Bost beat H. V. Carrere, 6 2,60; K. Walker 
beat T. Fiske, 61, 56, 64; G. Jewett beat G. 
Boyd, 61,65, J. Westervelt beat W. Heinekene, 
65,61; R. Fearon beat P. Fearon, 60, 64; R. 
Bonner beat E. Alexander, 6 2, 60; B. Robinson 
beat S. Fiske by default ; W. Williams beat E. Pool 
by default. Second round, Walker beat Robinson, 
6 2, 62; Williams beat de Bost, 46, 65, 64; 
Fearon beat Westervelt, 6 1, 6 2; Jewett beat Bon- 
ner, 65, 6 3. Third round, Walker beat Jewett 
64, 64; Williams beat Fearon, 6 4,6 4. Final 
game, Williams beat Walker, 6 1, 6 3, 3 6, 6 4. 


THE London Standard, in a recent issue, thus dis- 
courses on the present champion of English lawn 
tennis, and how Ernest Renshaw won the title from 
H. F. Lawford : 

‘*The gentleman’s single-handed championship 
was brought to a conclusion on the grounds of the 
All England Lawn Tennis Club. Renshaw secured 
the first game by four strokes to two, obtaining the 
next after deuce had been called twice. The third 
game also reached deuce twice, and was won by 
Renshaw, Lawford losing two strokes by twice serv- 
ing two faults. The fourth game was won by Law- 
ford after one call of deuce, but in the fifth he man- 
aged to obtain one stroke only. Renshaw did no 
better in the sixth, but then led off in the succeeding 
games with four strokes to two, five strokes to three, 
four strokes to one. 

‘* Of the twelve games in the second set two only 
reached deuce. Lawford secured the first two 
games with ease, Renshaw making one stroke in 
each. Renshaw won the third with a single stroke 
to Lawford’s credit, and Lawford took the fourth 
after Renshaw had made two strokes. Again Ren- 
shaw secured a game by four strokes to one, and 
then his opponent followed with a four strokes to 
twowin. Deuce was called five times in the seventh 
game, which Renshaw added to his credit. With 
four strokes to two Lawford won the eighth, leaving 
Renshaw to complete the set by the succeeding four 
games at four strokes to two, five to three, four to 
love, four to one. Renshaw served two faults in 
both the first and third games of this set, Lawford 
two faults in the fourth game. 

‘* The third was decidedly tame, Renshaw winning 
six games to love. With a love game to start with, 
he only allowed his opponent one stroke in the 
second game, two in the third, one in the fourth, 
one in the fifth, and won the set and the champion- 
ship by securing the last game after deuce had been 
called twice. 

‘*Although Ernest Renshaw has thus won the 
championship for the year, his play cannot be said 
to quite equal that of his brother in his best days ; 
and it is possible that another season, with more 
practice, W. Renshaw may again hold the title and 
display all his old skill and ability. Lawford is 
thirty-seven years of age, and ten years the senior of 
the twin brothers Renshaw. The sodden state of 
the turn interfered with both the competitors, who 
slipped up more than once, and had to exercise 
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extreme caution in running up to the net and across 
the court.” 


THE invitation tournament given by the Rockaway 
Hunting Club was brought to a close July 20, at 
Cedarhurst, with one of the finest matches of the 
season. Mr. H. W. Slocum, Jr., and H. A. Taylor 
met in the finals. Quarter of five the playing began, 
and at dusk each had won twosets. ‘The last set 
became eight all, and as each man was winning his 
service the match was decided by a toss by mutual 
agreement. Slocum won the toss. The playing 
throughout was close. Score, 6 4,79, 57,97, 88. 
The entries for the ladies’ doubles, though few, were 
made up of some of the best lady players, and the 
matches were an interesting feature of the day. The 
following is the score: First round, Miss Small- 
wood, Astoria T. C., and Miss Lente, Rockaway 
Club, beat Miss Smith, Far and Near T. C., and 
Mrs. Babbitt, Clifton T. C., 61,63. Miss Colby, 
Far and Near Club, and Miss Fraser beat Miss 
Trowbridge, New Haven Lawn Tennis Club, and 
Miss M. Lente, Rockaway Club, 85,62. Finals 
—Miss Lente and Miss Smallwood beat Miss Fraser 
and Miss Colby, 6 1, 61. 


A MEETING of representatives of various lawn 
tennis clubs along the Hudson River was held at 
New Hamburgh, N. Y., July 12, when the Hudson 
River Lawn Tennis Association was organized, with 
the following officers: President, Dr. C. Satterlee ; 
vice-president, Gardiner Van Nostrand ; secretary 
and treasurer, Dr. George W. Murdock. Their initial 
tournament will probably be held during the fall. 


A SPIRITED exhibition lawn tennis match was 
played July 19, at Cedarhurst, between R. L. Beek- 
man and H. A. Taylor. It rained heavily. The 
game resulted in favor of Mr. Beekman, 7 6, 5 7. 


THE contest for the second prize in the open 
tennis tournament of the Englewood Field Club, 
closed July 14. It resulted as follows: Final round, 
C. Hobart beat J. H. Sherwood, 6 3, 4 6, 10 8, 6 2. 


POLO. 


THE polo season opened at Newport, R. 
July 14. The field was lined with carriages, and 
Deadhead Hill had its quota of sightseers. Mr. 
Aug. Whiting was on the ground with his four-in- 
hand, Mrs. Whiting being on the box-seat. Others 
on the coach were Miss Whiting, Mrs. O. H. P. 
3elmont, and Captain C. A. C. Beecher, of the 
English army. Among the other guests were Mr. 
Francis P. Freeman, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Knowl- 
ton, Mr. Julian B. Potter, Mr. R. S. Potter, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. P. Morehouse, Mr. Woodbury, Mr. 
and Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. H. A. V. Post, Mrs. F. D. 
Carley, Miss Carley, Mrs. H. A. C. Taylor, Mr. 
Woodbury Kane, Mr. J. N. Howard, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Morris Pryor, Mr. Smith Clift, Mrs. Clift, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theo. K. Gibbs, the Misses Dresser, 
Miss Lawrence, Mr. C. C. Baldwin, Miss Baldwin, 
Miss Neill, Mrs. W. H. Osgood, Mr. C. E. Samp- 
son, Mr. J. G. Beresford, Dr. and Mrs. Gorham 
Bacon, Mrs. Alex. Barrett, Mr. and Mrs. Ely God- 
dard, Mrs. Mahoney, Mrs. L. F. Post, Mr. Conk- 
ling, Miss Heckscher, Mr. and Mrs. Alex. J. Leith, 
Mr. Robert F. Tysen, Mr. R. L. Hargous, Miss 
Hargous, Mr. and Mrs. Silas H.“Witherbee, Rev. 
Lewis Francis and wife, Mrs. M. O. Wilson, Mrs. 
S. S. Sands and Mr. James R. Kernochan. 

The contestants were: Blues—Mr. Stanley Mor- 
timer, Mr. E. L. Winthrop, Jr., Mr. C. C. Bald- 
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win, Jr., Mr. Moses Taylor and Mr. J. L. Ker- 
nochan. Yellows—Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., 
Mr. Adam N. Thorn and Mr. S. S. Sands. Four 
blues played against the three yellows, Moses Taylor 
and Baldwin alternating, as it was not considered 
best to have five against three. 

The first game was won by the Yellows. 
3m. 30s. 

In the second game the Blues had better luck, 
and the goal was made for their side by Mr. Win- 
throp. Time, 3m. 30s. 

The third game was rushed through in short 
order. The Blues, though flushed with victory, 
failed to score for their colors this time, and Messrs. 
Thorn and Hitchcock made the goal for the Yel- 
lows. Time, Im. 

The fourth game gave a display of some fine 
team play on tne part of the Yellows, who won the 
victory through a stroke by Mr. Sands, who sent 
the ball flying between the flags. Time, Im. 

The fifth game was short, sharp and decisive, 
and resulted in a victory for the Yellows. Time, 
30s. 

The sixth game was won in splendid style by the 
Yellows, Mr. Thorn, near the close, taking the ball 
from the centre with three consecutive blows be- 
tween the flags. Time, 2m. 30s. 

The seventh game was stubbornly fought through- 
out. Mr. Mortimer dealt the final blow, which 
scored victory for the Blues. Time, t1m. 45s. 

The eighth and final game was spirited through- 
out, and was won by the Yellows. Time, 4m. 45s. 

The score of games at the close stood 6 for the 
Yellows to 2 for the Blues. 


Time, 


ROWING. 

THE annual regatta at Henley-on-Thames, Eng- 
land, took place on July 5 and6. The pair-oared 
race for the silver goblets was won by N. P. Sy- 
monds and E. Buck, the former of Cambridge and 
the latter of the Oxford University Boat Club, beat- 
ing D. H. McLean and S. D. Muttlebury. The 
Thames Challenge Cup, for eights, was won by a 
crew from the Lady Margaret Boat Club (Cambridge 
University), which beat the Thames Rowing Club 
crew in the final heat. The Wyfold Challenge Cup, 
for fours, was won by the Thames Rowing Club, 
beating the London Rowing Club. Time, 8m. The 
Grand Challenge Cup, for eights, was won by the 
Thames Rowing Club, beating the London Rowing 
Club in 7m. 1s. The Ladies’ Challenge Plate was 
taken by the Lady Margaret Boat Club, which beat 
the Pembroke College Club in 7m. 18s. The Stew- 
ards’ Challenge Club was won by the Trinity Hall 
Club of Cambridge, beating the Brasenose College 
Club of Oxford in 8m. 25s. The Diamond Sculls 
was won by Guy Nickalls, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, beating J. C. Gardner, of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, in 8m. 51s. For the Visitors’ Challenge 
Cup the crews of Trinity Hall and Brasenose, which 
made the race for the Stewards’ Cup, were in the 
final heat, and Brasenose turned the tables by de- 
feating Trinity Hall in 8m. 


JouN TEEMER won the scullers’ race at Canarsie, 
L. I., July 21, beating George H. Hosmer, J. A. 
Ten Eyck, and Al. Hamm. Distance, 3 miles with 
aturn, The contest was a poor one so far as con- 
cerned Teemer, who won as he pleased. Time, 
2Im. 30s. 


THE Executive Committee National Association 
Amateur Oarsmen met at Sunbury, Pa., July 17. 
H. W. Garfield presided. The application of James 
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E. Flaherty, Portland, Me., to be reinstated as an 
amateur was refused. The treasurer reported a 
balance of $135.97. The election of officers for the 
year resulted in making H. W. Garfield president, 
C. J. Petersen vice-president, H. K. Hinchman 
treasurer, and W. Howard Gibson secretary. 


AT the annual meeting, July 7, of the Minnesota 
and Winnipeg Rowing Association, the following 
officers were elected for 1888-g: President, Dr. A. 
McLaren, Minnesota B. C.; vice-president, C. E. 
Wheeler, Lurline B. C.; secretary and treasurer, H. 
W. Commons, Lurline B. C.; commodore, W. S. 
Getty, Minnesota B. C.; vice-commodore, R. J. 
Grover, St. Paul B. C.; ensign, B. F. Myers, Du- 
luth B. C. Executive committee: G. F. Galt and 
P. L. Patton, Winnipeg; Dr. C. E. Bean and R. J. 
Grover, St. Paul; C. E. Wheeler and H. W. Com- 
mons, Lurline; M. J. Boyle and A. McLaren, Min- 
nesota; A. H. Dielie and W. C. Sargent, Duluth. 
C. E. Wheeler, Lurline B. C. and W. B. Silvey, 
Duluth, were added to the status committee ; anda 
committee of arrangements, W. E. Bramhall, C. E. 
Wheeler, and H. W. Pearson, were appointed to 
make arrangements for the next annual regatta. 


THE annual regatta of the National Association 
of Amateur Oarsmen was held on the Susquehanna 
River, at Sunbury, Pa., July 19 and 20. Crowds 
witnessed the contests. The water the first day was 
lumpy, and on the second was as smooth as a mill- 
pond. Chas. G. Peterson, of New York, was ref- 
eree. Distance, one mile and a half. 

FIRST DAY. 

The first heat junior singles was between H. H. 
Seaton, Excelsior Club, Paterson, N. J.; Lee Covett, 
Columbia Club, Allegheny, Pa., and G. D. Strick- 
land, Don Amateur Club, Toronto. Strickland first, 
time 13m. 2Is.; Seaton second, 13m. 30s.; Covett 
third, 13m. 49s. 

The first heat senior singles resulted as follows: 
Donohue, Hamilton, Ont., first, time 12m. 18s.; 
Ryan, of Toronto, second, 12m. 32s. Pilkington, 
Metropolitan Club, of New York City, dropped out 
at the half mile, and Mulcahy, of Albany, N. Y., 
dropped out at the end of the first mile. 

In the second trial heat of the junior singles there 
were three entries: Shea, Don Amateur Club, of 
Toronto; Gugerty, Cohoes, N. Y., and J. J. Berry, 
Newark, N. J. Berry dropped out before the finish. 
Shea won in 12m. 54s.; Gugerty’s time, 13m. 53s. 

In the second trial heat of the senior singles 
Psotta, of the Cornell navy, won with ease in 13m. 
4s.; Jerry Donohue, of Hamilton, and Geofert, of 
the Metropolitan of New York, came along side by 
side near the finish, but Geofert made a spurt and 
led Donohue for second place. 

SECOND DAY. 

The river was like glass. Commodore Peterson 
called out the contestants on time. When the double- 
sculls were called, the Metropolitans, of New York, 
appeared without William Geofert, the bow. The 
chances of the Metropolitan double, consisting of 
Geofert and Pilkington,.for winning the prize were 
excellent. About ten o’clock the previous evening 
it is reported that Pilkington heard that Geofert 
had arranged to sell the race. The former became 
very indignant and went about looking for his part- 
ner, who got wind of the affair and disappeared for 
parts unknown. AA strict investigation will be made 
into the matter by the National Association, and it 
behooves the Metropolitan Club to follow a like 
course, 
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The first race of the day was the junior single 
finals. Strickland and Shea, Don Amateur Club, 
Toronto ; Seaton, Excelsiors ; Paterson and Gugerty, 
Cohoes, were the contestants. After rowing a short 
distance, Gugerty dropped out, Shea took the lead, 
was never headed, and won as he pleased. Time, 
Iom. 9s. 

The senior singles brought out Psotta, of Cornell ; 
Donohue, of the Nautilus of Hamilton, Canada, and 
Ryan, of the Toronto Rowing Club. It was a great 
race, and was magnificently fought out over the 
whole course. The finish between Psotta and Dono- 
hue was exciting in the extreme. Both men crossed 
the finish almost together—there being only a differ- 
ence of two feet between the bows of the two boats. 
Psotta won; time, gm. 55s. Donohue second ; time, 
gm. 55\4s. 

The four-oared senior race was a surprise. The 
Cornell University four withdrew on account of the 
illness of its stroke oar. The starters were the To- 
rontos, the Passaics of Newark, the Potomacs of 
Washington, and the Sylvans of Moline, Ill. The 
boats got off with a rush, the Torontos taking the 
lead. The race was hot and fast, and the weaker 
crews soon dropped out. The Potomacs and Sylvans 
fouled, leaving the struggle to the Torontos and 
Passaics. The latter overhauled the Canadians and 
won by five lengths in 8m. 4714s.; Toronto second, 
time 8m. 47s. 

The double-scull race was another surprise. The 
contestants were the Don Amateurs of Toronto, the 
Nonpareils of New York, and the Metropolitans, 
with Johnson rowing with Pilkington as a substitute 
for the runaway Geofert. The boats got away well 
together. The Nonpareils took the lead and held it 
to the last half-mile, with the Metropolitans second. 
Then the Dons took a hand in, moved up from last 
to second place, and aaageree won in splendid style 
by a boat’s length in gm. 20%s. Nonpareils second, 
gm. 30%s.; Metropolitans third, gm. 44s. 

The eight-oared race was finely fought out by the 
Crescents and Fairmounts of Philadelphia. The 
race was won by the Fairmounts in 8m. 32s.; the 
Crescents’ time, 8m. 36s. 


THE Dirigo Boat Club, of Portland, Me., recently 
elected officers: President, J. D. Randall; vice- 
president, W. E. O'Connell; secretary, M. L. 
Greeley ; treasurer, C. C. McLane; captain, J. F. 
Flaherty. 


THE eleventh annual regatta of the Mississippi 
Valley Rowing Association was held on Lake Pull- 
man, Illinois, July 13 and 14. The weather was very 
unfavorable, strong winds from the north-west pre- 
vailing, water rough, and upsets and swamping the 
order of the day. In the first race the Iroquois and 
Sylvan crews fouled at the turn, the bow of the Sylvan 
boat being broken off. The Pullman crews finished in 
fine shape, first and second, over six lengths ahead of 
the Crescent Club. The second race was well con- 
tested by the Lurline and Catlin crews, the Dela- 
wares steering wild and their boat swamping at the 
turn. The third event proved a walk-over for the Mo- 
docs, the Sylvan crew upsetting after making the turn. 

Junior four-oared shells— Pullman Club crew 
No. 1, A. Henderson, A. Banderob, L. Haas, and 
W. Freeman, first, in 11m. 39%s.; Pullman Club 
crew No, 2, J. Bunner, J. Walpole, J. Allen, and 
T. Chadwick, second ; Crescent Boat Club, Wachiti, 
Kan., Charles Conley, E. Garnett, H. Lytle, and 
G. MacDonnell, third; Union Boat Club, Chicago, 
Ill., S. P. Avery, F. C. Avery, G. A. Wheeler, and 
William Avery, fourth, 
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Junior double-sculls—Lurline B. C., Minneap- 
olis, G. K. Taylor and C. E. Wheeler, first, in 13m. 
gs.; Catlin B. C., Chicago, Ill., H. Michaels and 
H. Cronin, second, in 14m. 10s. 

Junior pair-oared shells—Modoc B. C., St. Louis, 
G. A. Brungard and J. R. Scobie, first, in 14m. 48s.; 
Sylvan B. C., J. S. Osborn and B. Weber, capsized. 

Class A, gigs—Catlin B. C., Chicago, H. A. Cro- 
nin, H. W. Clare, T. W. Reading, H. J. Hallinan 
(coxswain), first, in 12m. 9%s.; Sylvan B. C. upset. 

The annual election resulted in the choice of the 
following officers: President, Harry C. Avery, Far- 
ragut B. C., Chicago; secretary and treasurer, Ev- 
erett C. Brown, Minneapolis. 


THE Longueil Boat Club, Canada, held its annual 
regatta on Bay St. Louis, July 14, the events result- 
ing as follows: Small boys’ race, half mile—Won 
by W. F. Kirby and P. Butler; second, A. B. Leith- 
head and J. A. Hamilton, Single scull, one mile— 
Won by W. T. Moffat; second, J. W. Moffat. 
Ladies’ single scull, quarter mile—Won by Mrs. 
Day; second, Miss M. Oates. Single canoe, one- 
half mile—Won by T. J. McClure. Double scull, 
one mile—Won by W. T. and J. W. Moffat; sec- 
ond, J. D. Muir and Jas. Thurber. Big boys’ race, 
one-half mile—Won by G. L. Cotte and A. C. Kydd; 
second, W. H. Jones and L. W. May. Tandem 
canoe, half mile—Won by F. J. and G. P. McClure; 
second, J. C. May and W. J. Carmichael; third, 
J. D. Muir and Jas. Thurber. 


THE third annual regatta of the Minnesota and 
Winnipeg Rowing Association was rowed on Lake 
Minnetonka, July 6 and 7. Large attendance. 
Course, a mile and a half, with turn. Weather fine, 
wind light, water smooth. First day’s results : 

Junior double-scull shells—Lurline B. C., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., G. L. Taylor (bow), C. E. Wheeler 
(stroke), 9m. 8'%s.; Winnipeg, Man., B. C., F. L. 
Patton (bow), H. Galt (stroke), 7m. 46%4s.; Duluth, 
Minn., B. C., R. Moore (bow), H. D. Pearson 
(stroke), 1om. 2s.; St. Paul, Minn., B. C., S. E. 
Forest (bow), C. H. Clarke (stroke), 10m. 47s. 
The winners led all the way. 

Senior single-scull shells—J. E. Muchmore, Lur- 
line B. C., 10m. 13%s.; N. Wright, L. B. C., 10m. 
25s.; J. H. Turnbull, Winnipeg R. C., 10m. 38s.; 
W. B. Silvey, Duluth B. C., 11m. 25s. Muchmore 
won as he pleased. 

Junior four-oared shells—First attempt: Lurline 
B. C., C. Libby (bow), A. W. Daniels, W. W. Hef- 
felfinger, W. B. Grosskopf (stroke), gm. 3134s.; Win- 
nipeg R. C., B. E. Chaffery (bow), E. B. Lemon, 
W. Turner, F. A. Macdonald (stroke), 9m. 4os.; St. 
Paul R. C., P. C. Deacon (bow), T. S. Dunbar, J. 
F. Fitzpatrick, W. Holcomb (stroke), Iom. 6s.; 
Duluth R. C., D. A. Burke (bow), C. C. Cochran, 
J. Chisholm, W. B. McLean (stroke), 10m. 10s. 
Some unknown parties smashed the bow of the St. 
Paul shell during the preceding night, but it was 
repaired in time for use. Near the turn Duluth 
fouled Winnipeg, stopping both boats, and at the 
turn St. Paul broke an oar blade. The umpire dis- 
qualified Duluth and ordered the other crews to 
row again next day. 

The weather was fine the second day, but the 
wind was fresh down the course, making the water 
rough and lumpy. The course for the senior fours 
was one and a half miles straightaway ; for all other 
races one and a half miles, with one turn. 

Junior four-oared shells—Second attempt: Lur- 
line B. C., gm. 25s., Winnipeg R. C., om. 34s.; 
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St. Paul B. C., rom. gs. Winnipeg, with a 42-stroke, 
led to the turn, but could not maintain the pace. 

Senior four-oared shells—Lurline B. C., N. 
Wright (bow), J. E. Muchmore, P. King, W. B. 
Grosskopf (stroke), 8m. 15s.; Winnipeg B. C., F. » 
L. Patton (bow), A. C. L. Fox, J. Turnbull, G. F. 
Galt (stroke), 8m. 22s.; Minnesota B. C., A. Wac- 
haven (bow), R. Baxter, E. A. Jaggard, H. W. 
Brown (stroke), 8m. 26s.; St. Paul B. C., H. L. 
Wheat (bow), R. J. Grover, H. A. Dorsey, O. M. 
Nelson (stroke), 8m. 36s.; Duluth B. C., D. A. 
Burke (bow), C. C. Cochran, J. Chisholm, W. B. 
McLean (stroke), gm. 

Junior single-scull shells—C. E. Wheeler, Lur- 
line B. C., and H. Galt, Winnipeg R. C., a dead 
heat in 10m. 42s.; N. B. Silvey, Duluth B. C., 11m. 
56s. As Galt was compelled to go home the same 
evening, the race will remain undecided. 

Senior double-scull shells—Winnipeg R. Ca 
C. L. Fox (bow), J. Turnbull (stroke), 9m. 33s.; 
Lurline B. C., J. S. Muchmore (bow), P. King 
(stroke), 9m. 37s. 

The annual meeting of the association was held 
at the Hotel Lafayette in the afternoon. 


THE annual regatta Staten Island Athletic Club 
was held July 11, on the Kill von Kull course, one 
mile straightaway. Attendance large ; weather fine ; 
wind fresh; water rough. 

Single-scull shells, Handicap—R. T. Smith, 10 
seconds, 7m. 25s.; A. H. Walton, Jr., 10 seconds, 2d 
by 5 lengths; J. L. Doherty 3d. 

Pair-oared gigs, with coxswains—E. Hicks (bow), 
A. F. Rodewald (stroke), C. N. Daly (coxswain), 
7m. 57s.; J. Ruperti (bow), S. M. White (stroke), 
A. S. Le Duc (coxswain), 2d, by 5 lengths. 

Four-oared shells—A. H. Walton (bow), R. T. 
Smith, C. F. Hart, A. Miller (stroke), 6m. 51s.; 
C. R. Armstrong (bow), C. Whitehorn, W. C. Row- 
land, H. W. Janssen (stroke), 2d, by 2% lengths; 
F. G. Janssen (bow), A. L. Carroll, T. A. Morgan, 
R. Conyngham (stroke), 0; F. Miller (bow), J. P. 
Whitehorn, J. L. Doherty, F. O. Spedden (stroke), o. 

Four-oared barges, with coxswains—L. L. Beth- 
ing (bow), A. F. Rodewald, H. M. Bething, J. Ru- 
perti (stroke), E. W. Gould, Jr. (coxswain), 7m. 52s. ; 
A. S. Bloomfield (bow), E. Baer, R. Mazel, E. Hicks 
(stroke), H. Van Vechten (coxswain), 2d, by 10 
lengths. 

Kight-oared shells, with coxswains—A. H. Wal- 
ton, Jr. (bow), R. T. Smith, J. L. Doherty, J. P. 
Whitehorn, C. F. Hart, F. O. Spedden, W. C. Row- 
land, H. W. Janssen (stroke), E. W. Gould, Jr. 
(coxswain), 6m. 58s.; F. Miller (bow), C. White- 
horn, C. R. Armstrong, A. L. Carroll, T. A. Mor- 
gan, A. Miller, F. G. Janssen, R. Conyngham 
(stroke), A. S. Le Duc (coxswain), 2d, by a length 
and a half. 

Tub race—E,. W. Gould, Ist. 


THE three-mile sculling race between Hosmer, 
Henley, Hamm, Teemer, and Ten Eyck, at Pleas- 
ant Beach, Onondaga Lake, was won easily by 
Teemer, by half dozen lengths. Teemer’s given 
time was 20 minutes. ‘Ten Eyck came in second. 


THE ninth annual regatta of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Amateur Oarsmen was held in Toronto 
Bay, August 1, under the most favorable circum- 


stances. The course was one and a half miles 
straightaway. The following is the result of the 
contest : 


Senior single-sculls—four competitors. J. J. 
Ryan, Toronto Rowing Club, first; J. F. Corbett, 
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Farragut Club, Chicago, second; M. Shea, Don 
Amateur Club, Toronto, W. Wark, Nautilus Club, 
Hamilton, did not finish. Ryan’s winning time, 
Iom. 4s. 

Junior double-sculls—two contestants. C. W. 
Badgely and P. D. Ross, Ottawa Club, and C. H. 
Godfrey and A. B. Barker, Argonaut Club. Won 
by Ottawa double. Time 10m. 3s. 

Senior double-sculls—two competitors. T. De- 
laney and A. F. Robinson, Don Amateur Club and 


W. J. Bryce and J. Guiane, Toronto Club. Won by 
Don Amateur Club. Time, 9m. 56%s. 
Junior single-sculls—six competitors. G. A. 


Strickland, Don Amateur Club, first; R. McKay, 
Jr., Argonaut Club, second; F. H. T. Mercer, 
Ottawa Club, third; V. Henrichon, G. T. R. Club, 
fourth ; John Doran, Toronto Club, fifth; and F. 
W. Nye, who did not finish. Strickland’s winning 
time was 10m. 55s. 

Senior fours—three rivals. Nautilus four, J. J. 
Donohue, C. Furlong, D. Irving, and D. Donohue, 
first; the Toronto four, second, and the Don 
Amateur Club, third ; Nautilus four’s winning time 
gm. I 2-5s. 

Double-scull, inrigged—two contestants. M. 
Shea and S. Scholes, Don Amateur Club, first; 
and W. J. Bryce, Toronto Club, second. Don 
Amateur’s winning time, 10m. 3 I-5s. 

Single-sculls, inrigged—E. A. Thompson rowed 
over the course. No time taken. 

Junior fours—eight competitors. George W. 
Gouinlock, Charles D. Lennox, W. A. Damer, 
P. J. Smith, Toronto Club, first; Don Ama- 
teur four, second ; Argonauts, of Toronto, third ; 
Lacines, fourth; Argonaut’s second crew, fifth ; 
Nautilus, of Hamilton, sixth ; Ottawa four, seventh ; 
and Baysides, of Toronto, eighth. Winning time 
of the Toronto four, gm. 3s. 

Referee, J. E. Robinson ; starter, J. J. Stewart, 
judge at finish, J. Massey; timekeepers, W. A. 
Littlejohn, J. Henderson and J. W. Hogg. In the 
evening the prizes were presented in the Argonaut’'s 
Club House, by Colonel Sweney, the president of 
the Argonauts, assisted by President H. W. Gar- 
field, president of the National Association of Ama- 
teur Oarsmen. 

THE twentieth annual regatta of the Rowing 
Association was held at Grand Rapids, Mich., July 
24 and 25, under the auspices of the Owashtanong 
B. C. The result was as follows : 

Junior four-oared shells—Sylvan B. C., Mo- 
line, Ill., James Osborn (bow), Bert Bausch, Eric 
Johnson, Ben Webber (stroke), first, 13m. 23s. ; 
Owashtanong B. C., Grand Rapids, second, 14m. 
IOs. 

Four-oared gigs—Sylvan B. C., Moline, IIl., O. 
Livingston (bow), J. Wiger, A. H. Arp, Ed. Algo, 
Malo (stroke), first, 12m. 46s. ; Owashtanong B. C., 
Grand Rapids, second, 13m. 263/s. 

Junior single-sculls—Harry Madden, Pullman A. 
C., Pullman, IIl., first, 14m. 48s.; Alexander Mal- 
colm, Modoc B. C., St. Louis, Mo., second, in 14m. 
59%s. This is the way in which they came home, 
but the race was ordered to be rowed over on ac- 
count of McDowell of the Iroquois Club fouling 
Malcolm. When they were ordered to take their 
stations on the following day only Madden re- 
sponded, and he went over the course alone and 
took the prize. 

Junior pair-oared shells—Sylvan B. C., Moline, 
James Osborn, B. Webber, first, 14m. 234s. ; Grand 
River B. C., Lansing, Mich., S. Roberts, B. K. 
Canfield did not finish. 
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Junior double-scull shells—Toronto (Ont.) B. C., 
John Guiane, William J. Bryce, first, 13m. 56's. 
Jackson, B. C., Mich., F. J. Blair, William M. 


Thompson, second, 14m. 26%s. ; Owashtanong B. 
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P. L. Stock, H, Seventh, 44; George Ball, F, 
Twenty-third, 44, and K. M. Kalloch, H, Seventh, 
43. Bronze medals—I. D. Fout, F, Seventh, 44; 
J. S. Shepherd, D, Twenty-third, 43, and G. F. 


C., Grand Rapids, C. E. Miller, C. W. Botsford, ¢Hamlin, I, Twenty-third, 43. 


third, 14m. 33 %s. 

Senior double-scull shells—Delaware B. C., Chi- 
cago, John F. Korf, William Weinand, first, 12m. 
4034s. ; Lurline, B. C., Minneapolis, Minn., J. E. 
Muchmore, Paul King, second, 13m. 19s. ; To- 
ronto B. C., Toronto, Ont., third, I4m. 54s. 

Senior paired-oared shells—Modoc Boat Club, 
St. Louis, Alex. Malcolm, Fred M. Gastrich, first, 
14m. 8%s. ; Detroit B. C., Detroit, Mich., John H. 
Clegg, Fred D. Standish, second, 14m. I4s. 

Senior single-scull shells—J. F. Corbett, Farra- 
gut B. C., Chicago, first, 14m. 14%s.; J. E. 
Muchmore, Lurline B. C., Minneapolis, second, 
14m. 22%s.; W. S. McDowell, Iroquois B. C., 
Chicago, third, 16m, 25s. 

Senior four-oared shells—Sylvan B. C., Moline, 
Ill., O. Livingston, J. Wiger, A. H. Arp, Ed. 
Malo (stroke), first, 12m. 19s. ; Sylvan B. C., Jr., 
second, 12m. 26s.; Owashtanong B. C., Grand 
Rapids, W. D. Sargent, C. McQuewan, Jesse Fox, 
A. Carroll, third, 12m. 46s. 

At the business meeting of the association, held 
on the 23d, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, George H. Lesher, 
Detroit ; vice-president, M. J. Buck, Lansing ; sec- 
retary and treasurer, C. W. Chauncey; commo- 


dore, D. J. Leathers ; vice-commodore, A. V. Pant-~ 


lind. The following clubs were dropped from 
membership : Bay City and Bayside, Toronto, Ont.; 
Centennial, Detroit ; Galveston, Galveston, Texas ; 
Wa-wa-tah-see, Ecorse, Mich. The association’s 
definition of an amateur was amended as follows: 
‘* An amateur is one who rows for pleasure and recre- 
ation only during leisure hours, and does not give 
up his business occupation during training.” 
SHOOTING. 

THE six days’ festival of the International Sharp- 
shooters’ Union closed at Newark, N. J., July 14. 
The shooting was a success, but it is said the festival 
was a financial failure. The final team-shooting re- 
sulted as follows: 

Miller Rifle Club, of Hoboken—First team: G. 
Schlecht, 221; T. Fitzsimmons, 197; L. Vogel, 
185 ; C. Judson, 197; D. Miller, 212. Total, 1,012. 

Bull’s Head Rifle Club, New York—G. Zimmer- 
mann, 218; J. W. Schroder, 202; E. Holzman, 
179; C. Geutsch, 195; J. Schneider, 209. Total, 
1,003. 

Zettler Rifle Club, New York—First team: B. 
Walther, 197; M. Dorrler, 219; C. Zettler, 210; 
B. Zettler, 191; L. Lolier, 208. Total, 1,025. 

Miller Rifle Club—Second team : F. Landolt, 163; 
J. Tobler, 162; H. Lohman, 144; H. B. Murphy, 
176; A. Meyers, 207. Total, 852. 

Zettler Rifle Club—Second team : George Joiner, 
176; G. W. Plaisted, 201; L. Flack, 208; Max 
Engel, 188 ; J. Coppersmith, 217. Total, 990. 

W. Milton Farrow, of Holyoke, Mass., was 
crowned ‘‘ King of the Shooters,” his score being 
517 out of a possible goo. Martin Dorrler, of Green- 
ville, N. J., finished second, with 509 points to his 
credit. 


AT the Fourth Marksman’s Match at Creedmoor, 
July 14, badges were won by G. S. Scott, Company 
A, Twenty-third Regiment, 46; C. F. Robbins, 
General Inspector Rifle Practice, 45 ; O. E. Dudley, 
F, Seventh, 44; George Lotz, G, Thirteenth, 44; 


YACHTING. 

THE fourth annual regatta of the American Steam 
Yacht Club took place July 21, on Long Island 
Sound. The competitors in the race were the big 
steam yachts Stranger, Susquehanna, Tilhe, Restless 
and /nmanda. They started away at noon to cover the 
course of eighty miles from a buoy off the club-house 
at Milton Point, and thence to and around Stratford 
Shoal Light and return. It was expected that the 
fleet, new Susguehanna would cover the distance in 
five hours, and thus win the Atalanta's Cup, but no 
such time was made. The Stranger, contrary to 
general expectation, captured the prize. First, to 
shoot over the line was Mr. J. A. Bostwick’s beau- 
tiful Orienta ; then scudded along Commodore W. 
M. Starbuck's 77//ie ; third to cross was the stately 
Stranger, now the property of Mr. George S. Scott ; 
and, finally, in quick succession, the Xeséless, of Mr. 
W. M. Singerly, the Susguehanna, of Mr. Joseph 
Stickney, and the /zanda, of Mr. E. M. Fielk. 

There was just enough wind to produce a good 
draught on the steamers. The race throughout was 
exciting, and was marred only by the ill luck of the 
Orienta, whose machinery went wrong. The 
Stranger won in grand style. The Susguehanna 
came home a few minutes behind the Stranger in an 
equally fine fashion, and after a wait the others fol- 
lowed. The following table shows the time of start 
and finish, and how the boats won: 


Actual 
, Start, Finish, Running. 
Name. HM.S, H.M.S. HOM. S, 


Orienta o 0 eee ee © 120002 Did not finish, 
Tillie +, . . 1 5 «6 6 120003 60940 5 54 39 
Susquehannna . . . . . 120041 51430 5§ 06 32 


Stranger . . . . « « « 3203 09 5 08 10 5 03 50 
DD «ss +s © « «» 208 6 57 30 6 43 43 
Restless . . + 2 OF 24 6 14 00 6 10 o9 


The Stranger wins the Commodore’s Cup. The 
Susquehanna wins the Emery Cup in the first class, 
and the Restless wins the Emery Cup in the second 
class. The time allowed the boats for the eighty 
knots was Stranger, 5h. 24m. gs.; Susquehanna, 


5h. 33m. 51s.; Z2lie, 5h. 28m. 51s.; Aestless, 6h." 


8m. 48s., and /nzanda, 6h. 36m. The estimated 
time consumed in turning the Stratford Light was 
Stranger, 3m. I1s.; Susque.anna, 7m. 178.; Tillie, 
15m.; Xestless, 2m. 27s., and /nanda, 12m. 27s. 


THE annual regatta of the Eastern Yacht Club 
was sailed June 27th, off Marblehead. The list of 
entries was not as large as usual. The wind was 
fresh, varying from ten to a fifteen-knot breeze, 
with moderately rough sea. The Volunteer again 
showed her superiority over her designer’s earlier 
productions, and by beating the Puritan fifteen 
minutes over the thirty-six-mile course, established 
more firmly than ever her title of ‘‘ Queen of the 
Fleet.” Next to the performances of the two big 
sloops in importance was the race between the Bur- 
gess forty-footers, the Xara and Baboon. The fol- 
lowing will show the closeness of the contests : 

FIRST-CLASS SCHOONERS. 
. Actual Corrected 


Time* Time. 

Name. HH. Mf. S. Ht. M.S, 

Cs ack &) / owed 2. eS 4 45 26 

DL 6s «op ace se es ee ae 4 59 57 
FIRST-CLASS SLOOPS, 

Volunteer +e ee 6 wee ee ea ee co 51 


4 
OS ee eee ee ae 4 12 36 
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SIXTH-CLASS SLOOPS, 


no at ie & 4 kt oe oe eee 3 58 03 
Baboon wc teeter eo oe o § DS 3 59 41 
Hesper .... 4 02 57 4 02 57 


THE postponed race of D and E class yachts of 
the New Jersey Yacht Club took place July 17, ina 
strong breeze. The course was from Bedloe’s 
Island dock to Buoy 13, off Hoffiman’s Island, then 
to Buoy 16, off the point of Coney Island, and back 
to starting line, keeping to west of buoy on Robbin’s 
Reef going and returning. Three yachts started in 
D class, and two in E class. The wind was fresh 
from the south-east, and kep¢ increasing as the race 
went on. The Growler and Leader were the winners 
in their respective ciasses. 

A REGATTA took place at Kingston, Ont., July 
13, under the auspices of the Kingston Yacht Club 
and the Lake Yacht Racing Association. There 
was a strong wind from the north. There were 
four entries in two classes, namely, in Class II. the 
cutter AM/adge, of Rochester, and sloop Cygnet, of 
Toronto, and in Class III. the Jo/anthe, of Belle- 
ville, and Gerda, of Kingston. The race had to be 
started twice and the course changed on account of 
some of the buoys drifting ashore. The second 
start took place to a buoy anchored five miles to 
leeward, twice round, making a course of 20 miles. 
The boats got off in the following order: Jolanthe, 
1oh. 28m.; Gerda, toh. 28m. 30s. ; Madge, 1oh. 
29m ; Cygnet, 10h. 28m. 5s. After turning the 
buoy the first time the boats had a close haul for 
the starting buoy. When they were near the start- 
ing mark Cygnet ran into Gerda, and the latter had 
to be towed home. /olanthe and Madge went over 
the course, finishing as follows: J/adge, 4h. 16m.; 
Lolanthe, 4h, 18m. 


THE annual cruise of the New York Yacht Club 
began August 8th. The fleet were ordered to-ren- 
dezvous at New London, Conn. Commodore 
Gerry’s steam yacht, Z/ectra, the flag-ship of the 
fleet, left New York Harbor on the morning of the 
Sth, and arrived in New London Harbor the same 
evening. Nearly all the crack vessels in commis- 
sion took part in the cruise, which promised to be 
the most successful in the history of the club. Our 
time of going to press prevents more than a passing 
notice in this issue. More anon. 


THE Corinthian Yacht Club held a regatta off 
Marblehead, Mass., on July 7, in weather that was 
all that any one could wish. Twenty-three boats 
started, and they had all the wind that they could 
carry from the time of starting till the race was 
over. The first and second class boats sailed over 
a course of ten miles, and those of the third class 
went six miles. Winners: First class, keels—/7osa- 
lind, First class, centreboards—Afalanta. Second 
class, keels—Av7¢ty. Second class, centreboards— 
Sprite. Third class, keels—/Vraith. Third class, 
centreboards, Holden. 

COMMODORE GERRY, of the New York Yacht 
Club, has changed the Naphtha System in his launch 
Electra and put in the Ofeldt Improved System, 
using Naphtha Gas for fuel only. This work was 
done by the Hohenstein Manufacturing Company, 
of which E. R. Meeker, 49 Dey Street, New York 
City, is the General Agent. 


THE Saracen, one of Burgess’s recent thirty-foot 
creations in the cutter, defeated the pick of the 
Corinthian Yacht Club fleet, of Marblehead, Mass., 
June 30th, with minutes to spare. The race was 
the first of this season’s club championships. 
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THE fourth general meeting of the New York 
Yacht Club was held at Delmonico’s, July roth. 
Alexander Taylor, Jr., resigned as member of the 
Regatta Committee. The following gentlemen 
were elected members: E. P. Barker, Andrew 
Barstow, Joel B. Wolfe, E. Curtis Moffat, and 
Henry Burden. 


THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY CREW. 


INCREASED INTEREST IN BOAT RACING—ITS DAN- 
GERS LESSENED — AN EXAMPLE OF OVER- 
TRAINING. 

THE following letter speaks for itself, and is one 
of the scores of unsolicited testimonials daily re- 
ceived by me: 

ZETA Pst HALL, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, } 
IrHaca, N.Y., July 25, 1888. § 

Mrs. HARRIET HUBBARD AYER: Dear Madam,— 
I shall always take pleasure in recommending your 
‘Vita Nuova” to athletes, particularly to oarsmen 
suffering from too much training. 

During a rigid and exceptionally severe course of 
hard training under Charles Courtney, our ‘‘ coach,” 
I became ill and debilitated from an attack of dysen- 
tery, but foolishly continued my hard work ( averag- 
ing a row of twenty-five miles per day), until I had 
‘‘trained down” from one hundred and eighty 
pounds to one hundred and forty seven, and became 
completely prostrated, or what boating men called 
‘*overtrained.” ‘‘ Vita Nuova” has completely re- 
stored my wasted vitality, and I feel so full of new 
life and grateful that I desire personally to thank 
you. I used ‘‘ Vita Nuova” through the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Blow, of St. Louis. Gratefully yours, 

ROBERT LEE McComs, 
Stroke Cornell University Crew, 

Vita Nuova (New Life) is the best remedy for 
dyspepsia, nervousness, sleeplessness, and overwork. 
It will assist the weak stomach ; it will rest the weary 
brain ; it will ‘‘ brace up” the shattered nerves. As 
it is made from the prescription of a fgmous physician, 
you are not taking a quack medicine. As it is made 
by an honest manufacturer, you are assured of pure 
ingredients. Asit is used and endorsed by men and 
women you all know and respect, you are not using 
an unknown or untried remedy ; only be careful to 
get the genuine; refuse substitutes. Send to Har- 
riet Hubbard Ayer, 52 Park Place, New York, for 
additional testimonials from Rev. David Swing, of 
Chicago ; Judge Morgan J. O’Brien, Supreme Court, 
New York ; Hon. Henry Watterson, of Kentucky ; 
ex-Gov. Andrew G. Curtin, of Pennsylvania, and 
many others of like character and reputation. If your 
druggist does not keep Vita Nuova send one dollar 
by postal order or registered letter, and by mention- 
ing OUTING, it will be sent to you free of express 
charges.—Adv. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
[ 7his department of OUTING is devoted to answers 


to correspondents seeking information on subjects ap- 
pertaining to all sports.| 


Tennis Player.—The information you desire can 
be obtained of Messrs. A. J. Reach & Co., of 
Philadelphia. See advertising pages. 


E. S. F., Bay Shore, L. 1.—The book which 
will answer your purpose is Captain Howard Pat- 
terson's ‘‘ Yachtsman’s Guide,” published by the 
New York Navigation School, 26 Burling Slip, 
New York City. We gave a notice of it on page 
191, of the May number of OUTING. 





. 
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£ques, Baltimore.—It is highly probable that the 
cause of the congestion of the lungs, of which your 
horse undoubtedly died, was over-exertion ; possibly, 
also, he may have contracted a chill in connection 
with it. If a fat horse is put to excessively sharp 
work, the blood collects and stagnates in his lungs, 
of course preventing its proper oxidation, so that the 
animal is simply asphyxiated. It is impossible to do 
much on the spot for an animal in such a state, ex- 
cept to give him as much air as possible, anda dose 
of fermented liquor, keeping him moderately warm , 
while, for mild cases, bleeding is sometimes recom- 
mended. In the stable care must be taken to keep 
the animal warm, restoring circulation by friction, 
especially to the ears if cold, while warm flannel 
bandages are put on the legs and gruel administered. 
Great care must be exercised in giving solid food, 
till health is restored. 

Silk Jacket, Des Moines, Ja.—The length of the 
Derby course at Epsom, England, is about a mile 
and a half. You are right in supposing that it is 
such a course as would not be tolerated in America, 
or indeed in England, except from old associations’ 
sake, Tattenham Corner is probably the worst cor- 
ner in a race-course in existence, and the home- 
stretch is first down and then up hill. The late 
Fred Archer owed much of his reputation to Tatten- 
ham Corner; for there he would ‘‘cut in” on the 
rails and steal lengths from his opponents. ‘ 

‘*Get Forrard,” Richmond, Va,—Fox-hunting can 
scarcely be said to be in a state of decline in Eng- 
land. No doubt there have been more petty annoy- 
ances and worries attending the position of a Master 
of Hounds of late years than ever before, but, on 
the whole, the grand old sport is, far from being in 
a moribund condition. This year the Cheshire 
Hounds had to stop hunting in March instead of 
April, owing to the farmers’ protests, but such cases 
as these are happily rare. Every year hunting men 
find more and more that the good-will of occupiers 
of land is only to be gained by substantial remunera- 
tion for damages inflicted, and this lesson has now 
been learned and appreciated. 


Yachtsman, Eastern Yacht Club, Boston.—We are 
happy to be able to inform you that we shall give 
installments of ‘‘ Memories of Yachting Cruises” for 
some months yet. 


Coxswain, Schuylkill Navy.—It was in 1878 that 
the Columbia College crew crossed the Atlantic and 
took part in the Henley Regatta. They were suc- 
cessful in the Visitor's Challenge Cup for four-oars, 
in the time of 8m. 42s. The time is, however, no 
great criterion, as the stream is so variable, accord- 
ing to the amount of water in the river. We believe 
that the best time made was by the Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, crew in 1885, viz., 7m. 41s.; while the 
worst was in 1862, when the Brasenose College, 
Oxford, crew took gm. 40s. to do the course. 

Amateur Photographer.—Carbutt’s dry plates, by 
all means. The drift of your query bespeaks a be- 
ginner, and as such you will find Carbutt’s B Land- 
scape Plate the most manageable at first. Later on, 
as you acquire mastery and look for rapidity, the 
Eclipse plate, of the same manufacturer, will com- 
mend itself as the very realization of instantaneity ; 
and should your efforts extend to the production of 
pictures in which correct color value is an indispens- 
able factor of perfection, use Carbutt’s Orthochro- 
matic plates. You can get them at any of the 
dealers in photo materials. You need not hesitate 
to consult by letter for photographic outfits any 
dealer whose advertisement you find in OUTING. 


OUTING FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Beginner in Tennis, Danville, [ll.— 
G } : 
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By the latter part of Rule 32 it is meant that, when 
A or B are serving, D and C shall not change places 
during any set so that, for example, C shall receive 
all of A’s services. Thus, C and D must alternately 
receive the services from the opposite court, C taking 
them in Court 2 and D in Court 1. Of course, each 
time a player serves he changes his court, ¢. g., from 
F toG; but if his first service in any court be a 
fault, he remains in the same court to make his 
second attempt. 


Wm. J. Blanchard.—For campaign badges and 
bannerettes you had better send to Robt. Sneider, 
96 Fulton Street, this city. For design, quality and 
variety, his stock is altogether the most satisfactory. 


Subscriber, Savannah, Ga. — The only builders 
of paper boats that we know of are Walter & Son, 
of Troy, N. Y., while the Racine Co., Racine, Wis., 
are builders of veneer boats. 


Inquiring Athlete, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Yes, 
there are certain manufacturers who make a specialty 
of Athletic Underwear, among them the Brokaw 
Manufacturing Company, who are regular adver- 
tisers in the pages of OUTING (page iii.) and noted 
for the excellency of their goods. In a late issue of 
OuTING we had occasion to call attention to the 
Jaeger Sanitary System of Underwear (page iv.), 
which has grown.to be deservedly popular, not only 
in Europe, but also in this country. Very recently 
American manufacturers have taken up the manu- 
facture of silk underwear with remarkable results. 
We are told that very little silk underwear is now 
imported from Europe, because our own manufac- 
turers are producing such wares with quite equal if 
not better results than their European competitors. 
Thus, for instance, the BROOKLYN KNITTING Com- 
PANY are manufacturing silk and merino underwear 
that cannot be excelled anywhere in the world ; and 
men of the most fastidious tastes will find at the 
rooms of the Brooklyn Knitting Company, 74 Fifth 
Avenue, a variety and quality of underwear in silk 
that will put any foreign goods, at no matter what 
price, in the shade. Zhe Wheel said recently of 
another manufacturing company’s goods: ‘‘ We 
have been experimenting with Brown’s silk athletic 
goods, and find them an excellent article for athletes, 
wheelmen, and for all sporting purposes, as well as 
for ordinary underwear. The goods are patented 
and hand-made, and only pure silk is used.” 


Cycler, Delhi, N. Y.—You need not hesitate to 
send your order by mail to Spalding Brothers, or to 
Peck & Snyder. Both these houses are first-class 
dealers and will treat you with even more scrupulous 
care than if you called at their stores. In fact, you 
may safely rely on any house whose advertisement 
appears in the pages of OUTING. “We make it a 
study to insert only the advertisements of first-class 
houses, and if you will glance over our advertising 
columns, you will miss many advertisements that 
commonly appear in other publications. It pays us 
to discriminate in the interests of our readers. 





